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Twenty Years After is a sequel to The Three Musketeers, 
and has in turn a much longer sequel entitled The Vicomte de 
Bragelonne. For the exact periods covered by the three stories, 
the reader is referred to the introduction to The Three Muske- 
teers. 'Theseries has been called the “ D’Artagnan romances,” 
since it depicts the lives and actions of D’Artagnan and his 
three musketeer comrades. ; 

In Twenty Years After the four soldiers are brought 
together again after years of separation. The closing chap- 
ters of the Musketeers outline the causes for the separation: 
Athos had resumed the title of Comte de la Fére and had re- 
tired to his country estate. Porthos had “ married money” 
and had been enabled thereby to purchase several properties 
giving him the imposing title of M. du Vallon de Bracieux 
de Pierrefonds. Aramis had entered a convent from which 
he emerged as the Abbé d’Herblay. D’Artagnan alone re- 
mained in service, nursing his lieutenancy in the musketeers, 
and becoming cynical over the fact that friends and masters 
alike had forgotten him. 

The period is the turbulent time of the Fronde. Cardinal 
Mazarin has angered the nobles by his dominance of the situ- 
ation. It is stated without eontradiction that he has privately 
espoused Anne of Austria, the Queen-Regent. Louis XIV., 
the child, is still incapable of action, and other members of the 
royal house are either ignored or thrust into prison. The up- 
rising is a vague expression of disaffection on the part of both 
citizens and nobles, not against the King but against the car- 
dinal. The cardinal is in need of stout swords, be they never 
so few, to act personally for him in this crisis. Suddenly he 
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sees a man in the ante-chamber, D’Artagnan, and remembers 
having heard something of the prowess of that disappointed 
soldier. He sends D’Artagnan to enlist, if possible, the three 
ex-Musketeers. After much search (the story is an amusing 
one) they are discovered. But Athos has too much sympathy 
for the Frondeurs to fight against them. Aramis dissimulates, 
but D’Artagnan privately discovers that the abbé has for 
mistress Madame de Longueville, a sister of the Prince of 
Condé, and a rabid Frondeuse. Porthos alone is stirred, through 
the hope of affixing the title of Baron to his string of estates. 

Beyond the narration of the deeds of the four friends the 
book is really nothing more nor less than a history of the 
Fronde. Every one of the leading characters played a part in 
it substantially as Dumas relates. He has succeeded in follow- 
ing the lines of history, and also in infusing a present and per- 
sonal interest in the narration quite apart from the chronicles. 
The war of the Fronde will ever be known as one of the 
‘“‘ comic-opera ” contests of the world, where more ballads were 
hurled than bullets, and where the smiles of ladies stirred up 
quite as much enthusiasm as the standard of the King. 

Then by swift transition Dumas shows us a more sinister 
struggle on the other side of the Channel, where the Ironsides 
of Cromwell overthrow the King of England. The two pic- 
tures stand out sharply by contrast —the one bright and 
merry with the figure of a young monarch reéntering his own; 
the other dark and dismal with the body of a king sinking 
down decapitated from a headsinan’s block. 

We saw in The Three Musketeers how the plot presented 
three interwoven problematic threads. In this sequel we see 
a continuation of one of those threads; Milady is dead, but 
her son Mordaunt remains upon earth, a worthy descendant of 
her. Upon the heads of the four friends he has vowed an 
eternal revenge which they must needs unite against just as 
they united formerly against the hatred of Milady. In her 
case she found a powerful political protector in Richelieu. 
Her son is the direct agent of Cromwell. Dumas does the 
character of Cromwell an injustice by this alliance, in the same 
manner that he damned Richelieu by his treaty with Milady. 

Since Twenty Years After is the middle chapter in the evo- 
lution of four lives, a brief comparative glance must be made 
at D’Artagnan and his friends. In respect to the Gascon we 
cannot do better than to quote from Dumas himself; 
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“P’Artagnan had been ready for opportunities; but cireum- 
stances had not been ready for him. So long as he was sur- 
rounded by his friends, he had revelled in his youth and his 
imagination. His was one of those fine and ingenuous minds 
that easily assimilate the qualities of others. Athos gave him 
his taste for splendor, Porthos his verve, Aramis his elegance ; 
and if D’Artagnan had continued to live with these three men 
he would have become a superior character. First, Athos left 
him to take possession of a small estate that he had inherited 
near Blois; then Porthos left him to marry the solicitov’s 
widow; last, Aramis, to take orders and to become an abbé. 
From that moment D’Artagnan, who’seemed to have mixed up 
his future with that of his three friends, found himself isolated 
and weak, and without courage to follow a career in which he 
foresaw that he could gain no reputation, unless each of his 
friends should Gf we may so speak) communicate to him a 
portion of that electric fluid which he had received from 
heaven. Therefore, although he had become a lieutenant of 
musketeers, D’Artagnan found himself still moreisolated. He 
was not of sufficiently high birth, ike Athos, to be admitted 
into the highest society, nor had he the vanity of Porthos, to 
make others believe that this was the case. He was not, like 
Aramis, sufficiently well-bred to maintain his natural elegance 


—an elegance derived from himself. . . . Of the two 
antagonistic natures making up D’Artagnan’s individuality, 
the material one had gradually taken precedence. . . . Not 
that D’Artagnan had lost his original acuteness. . . . But 


he had applied this acuteness to the small, and not the great, 
purposes of life.” 

Such is the picture drawn of D’Artagnan at the beginning 
of the present story. Fortunately his shell of isolation is 
broken into. Events come to a head demanding an alert mind 
and a resolute arm. D’Artagnan intuitively grasps the situa- 
tion. The stagnant forces of his nature throw themselves 
rapidly forward; and they come out of the rush and roar 
freshened and purified — for therein they have fused again 
with the sympathism of his reunited friends. The brief con- 
tact, though destined to be broken again, leaves him re-imbued 
with the traits that had been lacking, and again ready to fol- 
low out his destiny more unswervingly. 

In sketching D’ Artagnan, side-lights have been thrown upon 
the other three. Athos is living the quiet life of a country 
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gentleman, giving close attention to the training of his young 
son, Raoul. He emerges from his retirement to take part in 
the Fronde and in the closing scenes of Charles I.’s career. 
The hatred of Mordaunt, also, is an incitement to action. 
Always high-minded and noble, the strength of Athos’ 
character nowhere appeals more strongly than in the incidents 
where, for the first time, the four friends find themselves 
arrayed against each other. Porthos has forsaken the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s hfe and is revelling in luxurious idleness. 
But one great principle of his nature — vanity — urges him 
forward to renewed effort. And though the vanity is never 
concealed, it is veiled by such simple manliness and shrouded 
by such absolute self-forgetfulness as to become a positive 
charm. Aramis has entered the cloister, but is dreaming 
dreams — now of intrigues with fair women (he can never 
quite forget them), now of plots with princes who can reward 
him with bishoprics and even with cardinal’s hats. Thus far, 
however, his personal plans have not seriously hampered his 
devotion to his friends, and his attitude is not absolutely dis- 
tasteful. Nevertheless, great crises reveal the true character. 
In the episode where the four friends find themselves at 
swords’ points, the real Aramis is disclosed by the same flash 
which shines upon Athos. 

Mazarin’s craftiness and niggardliness are not exaggerated 
by Dumas, if historians are to be believed. His character is, 
perhaps, drawn closer to life than was that of Richelieu. 
Another cleverly sketched figure is that of the Duc de Beau- 
fort, whose escape from prison was effected almost exactly in 
the manner described. Still another evidence of verity on 
Dumas’ part is the escapade of Madame de Chevreuse, in con- 
nection with the birth of Raoul, the incident being founded 
closely on fact. The reader makes the acquaintance, in this 
book, of three youthful personages, who are destined to play 
an important part “ten years later” — Raoul, Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, Louise de la Valliére, and Louis XIV. 

It may be noted with some surprise that the “Four Insepa- 
rables” should be found fighting on opposite sides, both in the 
French Fronde and in the English Revolution. At first glance 
such a state of affairs would seem incompatible with their 
friendship. But Dumas uses the situation to demonstrate 
upon what broad lines a true friendship may really be based. 
Never has this noble theme been more nobly treated. Time 
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and space had apparently removed the tie uniting these souls 
in one bond of devotion. But once they are brought together 
again their hearts beat in unison. A wonderful climax is that 
where the four men, after twenty years of separation, find-in 
the clash of a night combat their blows glancing harmlessly 
off an invincible adversary. Thrust and parry are given and 
returned futilely, till the moment when the surprised com- 
batants behold themselves opposed each to him who had been 


friend and brother and comrade in arms in the former days. 


Then a new friendship is upreared upon-the still solid founda- 
tions of the old, aud the new affection is even more compre- 
hensive than the old, since it can hold the four unalterably, 
even while ostensibly they might be found on opposite sides 
of a field of battle. Once the new alliance is made they 
become invincible again. Their arms which had been of little 
avail singly are now combined with positive strength enough 
to seize and hold a Mazarin while a queen is being dictated 
to. Still there is nothing sensational or strained in this 
renewed exhibition of strength. Events unfold themselves 
naturally. The four friends have united to form a machine of 
fate. Each part is capable of performing a certain task. 
D’Artagnan may plan all the details of escape from the cardi- 
nal’s hunting pavilion, but it requires the strength of Porthos 
to wrest the bars from the windows. It is not strange, then, 
that the completed machine should have moved forward so 
irresistibly to the accomplishment of its ends. It is not 
strange that “Twenty Years After” the four soldiers of for- 
tune should repeat the glorious performances of their youth. 
J. WALKER McSpappEn. 
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Anne or AustriA, Queen Regent of France. 
Aramis, now Abbé d’Herblay. 

Arnos, Comte de la Fere. 

Barruois, Du, soldier. 

Bazin, valet to Aramis; beadle at Notre Dame. 


Buaurort, Duc px, grandson of Henri IV.; Frondeur. 


Beaumont, Mute. pz, of the court. 

Beavutin, Nocsnt, court jester. 

Beauvais, Mnez., of the court. 

Be.iitRe, Dz, musketeer. 

BférincueEn, valet de chambre to the Queen. 
Bernouiy, valet to Cardinal Mazarin. 
Buarsors, servant of Athos. 

BiancuetT, lackey to Comte de Guiche. 
Buancmesnit, President of the Parliament. 
Borssout, servant of Duc de Beaufort. 
Bovuiiuon, Duc pz, Frondeur. 

Brapsuaw, President of the English Tribunal. 
BRAGELONNE, Raout, VICOMTE DE, son of Athos. 
Briécy, Mun. pe, of the court. 

Brissac, Dz, Frondeur. 

BrovusseEz, councillor, Frondeur. 

Campon, Dr, musketeer. 

CHANLEU, Dz, Frondeur. 

Cuartes I., King of England. 

Cuaruor, servant of Athos. 

Cuartorts, Princess, daughter of Charles I. 
CuAritton, Duc px, of the royal troops. 
Cuaurrrrois, servant of Abbé Scarron. 
Cuavieny, M. px, Governor of Vincennes Prison. 
CuEvrevuse, Duc pz, Frondeur. - 
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CHEVREUSE, Ducuessr px, wife of foregoing; Frondeuse ; 
former confidante of Anne of Austria; also known as 
Marie Michon. 

CoIsLIN, CHEVALIER Dz, of the court. 

ComminGes, Dz, Lieutenant of the Guards. 

Conp&, Louis pz Bourson, Prince pg, commanding the royal 
troops. 

Conpf, Princrss px, wife of foregoing. 

Conti, PRincE DE, Frondeur. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER, commander of English revolutionary 
forces. 

Curt of Béthune. 

D’Arminess, tutor of Comte de Guiche. 

D’Artaenan, Lieutenant of the Musketeers. 

D’Avsient, Mute. Frangotse, afterwards Mme. Scarron and 
Mme. de Maintenon, of the court. 

D’Exseur, Duc, Frondeur. 

D’Emery, Superintendent of Finance. 

D’Humikres, CHEVALIER, Frondeur. 

D’Ortians, Gaston, Duc, uncle of Louis XIV. 

D’Orifans, Ducuessn, wife of foregoing. 

EXEcuTIONER of Béthune. 

Fatrrax, Lapy, of the English court. 

Fresqur, Comte pk, Frondeur. 

Fruamarens, Dz, of the court. 

FonTratugs, aide to Maréchal de Meilleraie. 

FriQuet, choir-boy at Notre Dame. 

GuoucrsTER, Henry, Duxe or, son of Charles I. 

Gonpy, JEAN Frangors AxBBh, bE, Coadjutor; afterwards 
Cardinal de Retz. 

GramMMont, Maricuat pz, of the royal troops. 

GRIMAUD, servant of Athos. 

GRosLow, Caprain, of Cromwell’s army. 

GuicuE, ComTe pk, of the royal troops. 

Gurravt, Ds, officer of the guards. 

Harrison, Cotonet, of Cromwell’s army. 

Heyrrerra, Queen of England. 

Henrierra, Princsss, daughter of Charles I. 

Juxon, Brsuop, confessor to Charles I. 

La Bruvérs, soldier. 

Latcurs, Marguis pz, Frondeur. 

Laporte, of the King’s household. 
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La Ramin, officer at Vincennes prison. 

La Vauuibre, Mure. Louise px, daughter of Mme. Saint- 
Remy. 

Leven, Fart or, of the Scottish army. 

LixteBonpe, Der, musketeer. 

LonGurEvitie, Duc pe, Frondeur. 

LonGueviuiz, Ducuesse px, wife of foregoing ; Frondeuse. 

Louis XIV., King of France. 

Lovuviéres, Frondeur. 

Luynes, Dz, Frondeur. 

Mapemorsetie, LA GRANDE, daughter Of the Duc d’Orléans. 

MAILLARD, mendicant ; formerly known as Bonacieux. 

Marcitiac, Prince pz, Frondeur. 

Mazarin, Giuntio (JULES), CARDINAL, Prime Minister of 

France. 

MEILLERAIE, MarficHat DE LA, of the court. 

Méwnace, of Parisian society. 

Montrfsor, Comte pz, Frondeur. 

Morpaunt (JoHN Francis pE WINTER), son of Milady; of 

Cromwell’s army. 

Morne, Martécuan bE LA, Frondeur. 

Morrevitxte, Mme. vz, of the court. 

MovusqQueEton, or MovstTon, servant of Porthos. 

Nanette, Damp, servant of Broussel. 

Noirmont, steward to Duc de Beaufort. 

Noirmovutiers, Marquis pz, Frondeur. 

Oxrvarn, lackey to Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

Parry, valet to Charles I. 

Parrick, English sailor. 

Pautet, Mute., of Parisian society. 

Perez, M., landlord of Bedford’s tavern. 

Priancuet, former lackey to D’Artagnan, now grocer. 

Potns, Dz, officer at Vincennes. 

Portuos, successively M. du Vallon, de Bracieux, de Pierre- 
fonds. 

Rivitre, Asst DE 1A, of the court. 

Rocuerort, Comre px, Frondeur. 

Sarint—LavurEnt, Dz, of the Queen’s Guards. 

Saint—Remy, Mur. Dr, of the Duchesse d’Orléans’ household. 

Scarron, Apps, a pensioner, of Parisian society. 

Scupéry, De, of Parisian society. 

Scupéry, Mme. pz, wife of foregoing, 
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Scupiry, Mure. pe, daughter of foregoing. 
SéeurpR, CHANCELLOR, of the court. 
Stivient, Marquis px, Frondeur. 
SocoraATINneE, Mute., of the court. 
Tomurnson, Cotonzt, of Cromwell’s army. 
Tony, servant of Lord de Winter. 
TREMBLAY, Dr, Governor of the Bastille. 
TuRQUAINE, MADELINE, landlady to D’Artagnan. 
Ursatn, lackey to Comte de Guiche. 
VercGer, Du, musketeer. 
VILLEQUIER, Marquis DE, Captain of the Guards. 
VitLERoY, MaricHat pk, of the court. 
Virry, Mareuis px, Frondeur. 
Winter, Lorp pz, of the English court. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Fs 
THE SHADE OF RICHELIEU. 


In a room of the Palais Cardinal, with which we are already 
acquainted, near a gilt-cornered table covered with papers and 
books, was sitting a man with his hands supporting his head. 

Behind him was an enormous fireplace, red with fire, the 
burning brands of which were crumbling on large gilded and- 
irons. The firelight fell on the back of this thinker’s splendid 
garment, which was at the same time illumined in front by a 
eandelabrum filled with wax candles. 

At the sight of that red robe and those rich laces, of that 
pale brow furrowed by thought, of the solitude of that cabinet, 
the silence of the antechambers, and the measured steps of 
the Guards in the corridor, one might have imagined that the 
shade of the Cardinal Richelieu was still in the room. 

Alas! it was indeed only the shade of that great man. 
France enfeebled, the King’s authority disregarded, the nobles 
grown overweening and turbulent, the enemy within the fron- 
tiers, — everything went to prove that Richelieu was no longer 
there. 

But what proved, even more than all this, that the red robe 
was not the old Cardinal’s was that solitude which, as we have 
said, was like a phantom’s rather than a living being’s. It was 
shown by the corridors without courtiers, the courts full of 
Guards, — the sentiment of mockery arising from the street 
and penetrating through the windows into this chamber, which 
was shaken by the breath of a whole city leagued against the 
minister, — lastly, by the distant sound of incessant firing, hap- 
pily without object or results, but merely to show the Guards 
and Swiss, the Musketeers and soldiers surrounding the Palais 
Royal (for even the Palais Cardinal had changed its name), 
that the people also had arms. 

This shade of Richelieu was Mazarin. 


2 TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


Mazarin was now alone, and he felt that he was weak. 

“ Foreigner!” he murmured— “Italian! That is the re- 
proach they cast at me! With that word they assassinated 
and hanged and destroyed Concini; and, if I allowed them, 
they would in like manner assassinate and hang and destroy 
me; though I have never done them any other harm than to 
oppress them a little. The fools! They do not perceive that 
their enemy is not this Italian, who speaks bad French, but 
rather those who have the talent to make fine speeches to them 
with such a pure Parisian accent. Yes, yes,” continued the 
minister, with his shrewd smile, which now appeared strange 
on his pale lips, — “ yes, your murmurs declare that the lot of 
favourites is precarious. But if you know that, you ought 
also to know that I am not a common favourite. The Earl of 
Essex had a splendid ring, enriched with diamonds, which his 
. royal mistress gave him. I have only a plain ring, with a 
cipher and a date; but this ring has been blessed in the chapel 
of the Palais Royal.1 Therefore, they shall not destroy me at 
their pleasure. They do not perceive that, with their eternal 
ery of ‘Down with Mazarin!’ I make them sometimes cry, 
‘Long live M. de Beaufort,’ sometimes ‘Long live the Prince,’ 
and sometimes ‘Success to the Parliament.’ Very well! M. 
de Beaufort is at Vincennes; the Wrince will join him there, 
some day or other ; and the Parliament” — 

Here the Cardinal’s smile assumed an expression of which 
his mild countenance appeared incapable. 

“ Well, the Parliament — we will see what we shall do with 
it. We have Orléans and Montargis. Oh! I will give it time 
enough; but those who have begun with erying ‘ Down with 
Mazarin’ will finish by crying ‘Down with all those gentry,’ 
every one in his turn. Richelieu, whom they hated while he 
was living, and of whom they are always talking now that he 
is dead, was lower than I am; for he was frequently driven 
from power, and still more frequently feared that he should be. 
The Queen will never discard me; and if I am obliged to give 
in to the people, she will yield with me. If I fly, she will fly 
also; and then we shall see what these rebels will do without 
their Queen or their King. Oh! if only I was not a foreigner ! 
If only I was a Frenchman! If only Iwas a gentleman !” 

And he relapsed into meditation. 





1It is well known that Mazarin, having taken none of the orders that prevent 
marriage, had privately espoused Anne of Austria, 
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In truth, his position was extremely difficult, and the day 
which had just passed had much increased it. Mazarin, 
always spurred on by his sordid avarice, was overwhelming the 
people with taxes; and this people, with nothing left but their 
lives (which, as the Attorney-General Talon said, could not he 
sold by auction), — this people, whom they were trying to calm 
by the rumour of victories won, from the laurels of which no 
nutritious food could be obtained, — this people had long since 
begun to murmur. 

But this was not all. For when it is only the common 
people that complain, the Court, kept at 4 distance from them 
by the barrier of richer citizens and’ the gentry, never hears 
of it. But Mazarin had been so imprudent as to defy the 
magistrates. He had sold a dozen appointments as maitres de 
requétes; and as these officers paid very dear for their com- 
missions, and as the addition of these new members would 
lower the emoluments of the others, they had united, and 
sworn on the Gospels that they would not submit to this aug- 
mentation of their number, and that they would resist all the 
persecutions of the Court, — mutually agreeing that, if any one 
of them should lose his office through this rebellion, the rest 
would subscribe and make up his loss. 

Now this is what these two parties had brought about : 

On the seventh of January, seven or eight hundred mer- 
chants of Paris had assembled and protested against a new 
tax which the Government wished to impose on house-owners ; 
and they had deputed ten of their number to lay their griev- 
ance before the Duc d’Orléans, who, according to his old 
habits, courted popularity. The Duc d’Orléans had received 
them, and they had assured him that they were determined 
not to pay this new tax, even if they were obliged to defend 
themselves by force against the King’s officers, who might at- 
tempt to collect it. The Duc d’Orléans had listened to them 
with great complaisance, had given them reason to hope for 
some remission, had promised to speak to the Queen in their 
favour, and had dismissed them with the ordinary expression 
of princes — “ We will see.” 

On their side, on the ninth, the maitres de requétes had gone 
to the Cardinal; and one of them, who spoke for the others, 
had talked to him with such boldness and resolution that the 
Cardinal was quite astonished. He had therefore dismissed 
them, saying ,as the Duc d’Orléans had said, —“ We will see.” 
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Then, in order to see, they had assembled the Council, and 
had sent for D’Emery, the superintendent of finances. 

This D’Emery was greatly detested by the people; first, 
because he was the superintendent of finances, and every 
superintendent of finances ought to be detested; and then, it 
must be confessed, because he somewhat deserved to be. 

He was the son of a Lyons banker, who was named Parti- 
celli, and who, having changed his name after becoming bank- 
rupt, caused himself to be called D’Emery.! The Cardinal de 
Richelieu, who had discovered great financial talents in him, 
had introduced him to Louis XIII. under the name of M. 
d’Emery, and, as he wished him to be appointed superintendent 
of the finances, he spoke very highly of him. 

“Excellent!” the King replied. “Iam very glad that you 
have spoken to me of M. d’Emery for this place, which requires 
an honest man. I was told that you would propose that rascal 
Particelli, and I feared that you would oblige me to take him.” 

“Sire,” replied the Cardinal, “your Majesty may make 
yourself perfectly easy ; the Particelli of whom you speak was 
hanged!” 

“So much the better,” answered the King. “So it is not 
for nothing that I am called Louis the Just.” And he signed 
the nomination of M. d’Emery. 

It was this same D’Emery who had become the superintendent 
of finances. 

The minister had sent for him, and he hastened to the 
palace, pale and frightened, declaring that his son had, that 
very day, narrowly escaped assassination in the Place du 
Palais. The mob had met him, and had blamed him for the 
extravagance of his wife, who had an apartment hung with red 
velvet with gold fringes. She was the daughter of Nicholas 
Le Camus, who became secretary to the King in 1617, coming 
to Paris with twenty livres and, after reserving forty thousand 
livres income for himself, had just divided nine millions 
amongst his children. 

D’Emery’s son had been nearly smothered, one of the rioters 
having proposed to squeeze him until he had disgorged the gold 
which he had swallowed. The Council determined nothing 
that day; the superintendent being too much occupied with 
that event to have his head very clear. 





1 And yet the Attorney-General, Omer Talon, always called him M. Particelli, ig 
accordance with the custom of the time in Frenchifying foreign names. 
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The next day, the first president, Mathieu Molé, whose 
courage in all these affairs, says the Cardinal de Retz, equalled 
that of the Duc de Beaufort and the Prince de Condé, that is 
to say, of the two men who were considered the bravest in 
France, — the next day the first president had been attacked 
in his turn. The people threatened to inflict upon him the 
evils which were inflicted on themselves. But the first presi- 
dent had replied with his accustomed calmness, without being 
either disturbed or surprised, that if the rioters did not obey 
the King’s wishes, he would have gallows erected in all the 
squares, to hang incontinently the most mhutinous among them. 
To which they had answered that they desired nothing more 
than that gallows should be prepared, as they would serve to 
hang the unrighteous judges who purchased the favour of the 
Court at the price of the people’s poverty. 

Nor was this all. On the eleventh, the Queen, going to Mass 
at Notre Dame, as she did regularly every Saturday, had been 
followed by more than two hundred women, crying out and 
demanding justice. They had not, however, any evil intentions, 
only wishing to throw themselves on their knees before her, to 
endeavour to excite her pity. But the Guards prevented them ; 
and the Queen passed by haughty and stern, without heeding 
their clamours. 

In the afternoon another Council was held, and then it was 
determined to uphold the King’s authority, and, in consequence, 
the Parliament was convoked for the next day, the twelfth. 

On this day, during the evening of which we are beginning 
our new history, the King, then ten years old, and just 
recovered from the small-pox, had, on the pretence of going to 
return thanks for his recovery at Notre Dame, mustered his 
Guards, his Swiss and Musketeers, who were stationed round 
the Palais Royal, on the Quais and the Pont Neuf; and after 
having heard Mass, he had proceeded to the Parliament, where, 
a court of judicature being suddenly held, he had not only 
maintained the edicts that had been passed, but had also 
enacted five or six new ones; ‘each oné,” says the Cardinal de 
Retz, “more destructive than the other.” So that the first 
president, who, as we have seen, was on the former sittings in 
favour of the Court, boldly inveighed against this mode of bring- 
ing the King to the palace, unduly to influence their votes. 

But the president, Blancmesnil, and the councillor, Broussel, 
were those who spoke the most forcibly against the new taxes. 
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The edicts being passed, the King returned to the Palais 
Royal. A vast multitude was collected on his route; but as it 
was known that he came from the Parliament, and it was 
uncertain whether he had been there to render justice to the 
people or to oppress them anew, not one single exclamation of 
joy broke forth to congratulate him on his recovery. On the 
contrary, every countenance was sullen and disturbed — some 
were even threatening. 

Notwithstanding the King’s return, the troops remained 
drawn up. They feared that some disturbance might break 
out when the result of this sitting of the Parliament was 
known. In fact, scarcely had the rumour been spread abroad 
that, instead of lightening whe imposts, the King had increased 
them, before groups were formed, and the streets resounded 
with cries of “ Down with Mazarin!” “Long live Broussel!” 
“Long live Blancmesnil!” or the people had heard that 
Broussel and Blancmesnil had spoken in their favour, and they 
were not the less grateful for their eloquence, although it had 
proved futile. 

Efforts had been made to disperse these groups, and to silence 
these cries; but, as always happens in such cases, the groups 
had increased and the cries redoubled. The order had just 
been given to the Royal and Swiss Guards, not only to keep 
firm, but to establish patrols in the Rue St. Denis and the Rue 
St. Martin, where the mobs appeared to be the most numerous 
and animated, when the provost was announced at the Palais 
Royal. 

He was instantly admitted, and announced that unless these 
hostile demonstrations were immediately ended, in two hours 
all Paris would be in arms. 

They were deliberating on what was to be done, when Com- 
minges, a lieutenant in the Guards, entered, with his dress 
torn and his face covered with blocd. On seeing him thus 
enter, the Queen uttered a cry of surprise, and demanded the 
cause. 

He informed them that on the appearance of the Guards, 
as the provost had foreseen, the minds of the people had be- 
some exasperated. They had taken possession of the bells, and 
sounded the tocsin. Comminges had kept his ground, had 
arrested a man who appeared to be a ringleader, and, to make 
an example, had ordered him to be hanged at the Croix du 
Trahoir. The soldiers dragged him away to execute this com- 
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mand; but at the market-place, they were attacked with 
stones and halberds; and the rebel, taking advantage of this, 
had made his escape, gained the Rue des Lombards, and had 
there thrown himself into a house, of which the doors had been 
immediately forced. 

This violence, however, had been fruitless, as they had not 
been able to find the culprit. Comminges had left a detach- 
ment in the street, and, with the remainder of his forces, had 
returned to the Palais Royal, to give the Queen an account of 
what was going on. During his whole progress he had been 
followed by cries and threats; several of his men had been 
wounded by stones and halberds ; and he himself had been struck 
by a stone which had cut open his eyebrow. 

Comminges’s story corroborated the provost’s opinion. They 
were not in a situation to make head against a serious revolt ; 
and so the Cardinal caused intelligence to be spread among the 
people that the troops were only drawn up on the Quais 
and the Pont Neuf on account of the ceremony, and were to 
be withdrawn immediately. In fact, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon they were all concentrated round the Palais Royal. 
One detachment was established at the Barrier des Sergents ; 
another at Quinze-Vingts ; and a third at the hill of St. Roch. 
The courts and the ground floor were filled with Swiss and 
Musketeers, and it was resolved to await the result. 

This, then, was the state of affairs when we introduced our 
readers into the Cardinal Mazarin’s cabinet, which had formerly 
been Cardinal Richelieu’s. We have seen the state of mind 
in which he listened to the people’s murmurs which penetrated 
even to his ears, and to the gunshots which resounded even 
in his chamber. 

Suddenly he raised his head, with a slight frown on his 
brow, like a man who has made his decision, and fixing his 
eye on an enormous clock, which was just about to strike six, 
he took up a silver whistle, which was placed within his reach 
on the table, and blew it twice. 

A concealed door in the’tapestry opened noiselessly and a 
man, dressed in black, softly entered the room and stood. 
behind the Cardinal’s easy-chair. 

« Bernouin,” said the Cardinal, without even turning his 
head, —for having whistled twice, he knew it must be his 
valet de chambre, — “what Musketeers are on guard at the 
palace ? ” 
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“The Black Musketeers, monsignor!” 

“ What company ? ” 

“Company of Tréville.” 

“Ts there any officer of that company in the antechamber ? ” 

“Lieutenant D’Artagnan.” 

“ A good officer, I believe ? ” 

“ Yes, monsignor.” 

“ Give me a Musketeer’s uniform and help me to dress.” 

The valet left the room as softly as he had entered it, 
and returned a moment after, bringing the dress required. 

The Cardinal then, silent and pensive, began to divest him- 
self of the ceremonial garb which he had worn at the sitting 
of the Parliament, and to put on the military coat, which, 
owing to his former campaigns in Italy, he wore with some 
ease. Then, when he was completely dressed, he said — 

“Go and find M. d’Artagnan.” 

And the valet this time left the room by the middle door, 
but as quiet and mute as ever. One would have said that he 
was a ghost. : 

When. he was left alone, the Cardinal looked at himself in 
a mirror with some satisfaction. He was still young, for he 
was scarcely forty-six years old. He was of an elegant figure, 
rather above the common height. His complexion was good ; 
his eyes full of fire; the nose large, but well proportioned ; 
the forehead broad and majestic; his hair was chestnut and 
slightly curling; the beard was darker than his hair, and well 
curled and graceful. Then he complacently put on his belt, 
and looked at his hands: they were very handsome, and he 
took the greatest care of them. Then putting aside the large 
military gloves of buckskin which he had already taken, he 
selected a pair of simple silk ones. 

At this moment the door opened. 

““M. d’Artagnan,” said the valet. 

An officer entered. 

He was a man of about thirty-nine or forty years of age; 
not tall, but well proportioned, though thin ; his eye quick and 
full of animation; his beard black and his hair slightly gray, 
as is always the case when any one has lived too well or not 
well enough, and more especially when» a man is of a very 
brown complexion. 

D’Artagnan took four steps into the cabinet, which he recog- 
nised as that where he had once visited Richelieu ; and now, 
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seeing no one in it but a Musketeer in the dress of his own 


company, he fixed his eyes on this individual, and at the first 
glance he recognised the Cardinal under the uniform. 

He remained standing in a respectful but dignified attitude. 
and as became a man who in the course of his life had often 
found himself in the presence of the great. 

The Cardinal fixed on him an eye more keen than profound, 
studied him attentively, and then, after a few moments’ silence, 
said — 

“You are M. d’Artagnan, I believe ?” 

“JT am, monsignor,” replied the officer.” 

The Cardinal looked yet a moment longer at that head, so 
expressive of intelligence, at that animated face, the extreme 
vivacity of which had been somewhat calmed by years and 
experience. But D’Artagnan bore the examination like a 
man who had before been scrutinized by eyes far more pierc- 
ing than those whose investigation he now sustained. 

“Sir,” said the Cardinal, “you will come with me; or, 
rather, I am going with you.” 

“Tam at your service, monsignor,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“T wish personally to visit the posts surrounding the 
Palais Reyal. Do you believe that there will be any danger 
i al 

“ Danger, monsignor!” exclaimed D’Artagnan in astonish- 
ment; “and of what?” 

“The people are reported to be mutinous.” 

“ The uniform of the King’s Musketeers is much respected, 
monsignor; and even if it were not so, I, with three of my 
men, would engage to put to flight a hundred of these clowns.” 

«“ And yet you have seen what happened to Comminges ? ” 

“M. Comminges belongs to the Guards, not to the Mus- 
keteers,” said D’ Artagnan. 

“ You mean,” replied the Cardinal, smiling, “that the Mus- 
keteers are better soldiers than the Guards.” 

“ Every -— has a prejudice in favour of his own uniform, 
monsignor.” 

“Except myself, sir,” replied Mazarin, smiling; “for you 
see that I have left off my own to assume yours.” 

«‘Ah, monsignor!” said D’Artagnan, “that is modesty. 
As for me, I declare that had I that of your Eminence, I 
should remain contented with it, and I would agree, if need 
were, never to wear any other.” 
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«‘Yes, but to go out with it this evening, it might not 
perhaps be quite so safe. Bernouin, my hat.” 

The valet returned, bearing a broad-brim uniform hat. The 
Cardinal put it on in a jaunty manner, and turning to D’Ar- 
tagnan — 

“ You have horses saddled in the stables, have you not ?” 

“ Yes, monsignor.” 

“ Well, then, let us go.” 

“ How many men does monsignor wish me to take ? ” 

“You have said that four men of you would engage to put 
a hundred of these clowns to flight; therefore, as we might 
perchance meet two hundred, take eight.” 

“ As monsignor pleases.” 

“TI follow you. But by the way, not that way,” continued 
the Cardinal. “ Give us light, Bernouin.” 

The valet brought a candle, the Cardinal took a small key 
from his desk, and having opened the door of a secret stair- 
case, they soon found themselves in the courtyard of the Palais 
Royal. 


CHAPTER - II. 


A NIGHT ROUND. 


Ten minutes afterward the little troop left the palace by 
the Rue des Bons-Enfants, behind the theatre which the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu had built for the performance of his play 
of “ Mirame,” and in which the Cardinal Mazarin — a greater 
lover of music than of literature— had just had brought on 
the stage the first operas ever represented in France. 

The aspect of the city showed every characteristic of extreme 
agitation. Numerous groups of men were running through 
the streets ; and when they saw the soldiers pass, they stopped, 
in spite of what D’Artagnan had said, with an air of threaten- 
ing mockery that indicated that the citizens had for the time 
laid aside their usual quietude for more warlike sentiments. 
From time to time sounds were heard from the direction of the 
market-place; gunshots cracked in the Rue St. Denis; and 
now and then suddenly, without any obvious cause, a bell 
began to ring, set in motion by the popular eaprice. 

D’Artagnan pursued his course with the indifference of a 
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man uninfluenced by such fooleries. When a crowd occupied 
the middle of the street, he pushed his horse through it with- 
out saying a warning word; and as if those who were assembled, 
whether rebels or not, knew the kind of man they had to deal 
with, they gave way and allowed the patrol to pass on. The 
Cardinal envied this coolness, which he attributed to familiarity 
with danger; but, at the same time, he accorded to the officer, 
under whose charge he had for the time placed himself, that 
sort of consideration which even prudence itself pays to heed- 
less courage. 

On approaching the post at the Barriér des Sergents, the 
sentinel cried out: 

“ Who goes there ?” 

D’Artagnan answered, and, having asked the password of 
the Cardinal, went forward. The passwords were “ Louis” 
and “ Rocroy.” 

After the exchange of these signals, D’Artagnan inquired 
whether M. de Comminges did not command this post. The 
sentinel pointed to an officer on foot, resting his hand on the 
neck of the horse of another individual, with whom he was 
conversing. It was he for whom D’Artagnan inquired. 

“There is M. de Comminges,” said D’Artagnan, returning 
to the Cardinal. 

The Cardinal directed his horse toward them, while D’Ar- 
tagnan discreetly retired. Yet, by the way in which the two 
fficers took off their hats, he perceived that they had at once 
recognised his Eminence. 

“ Bravo, Guitaut!” said the Cardinal to the horseman. 
«J perceive that, in spite of your sixty-four years, you are 
always the same —ever on the alert and full of devotion. 
What were you saying to this young man?” 

“ Monsignor,” replied Guitaut, “I was remarking to him 
that we live at a singular period, and that this day much 
resembled one of those days of the league which I heard so 
much about in my youth. Do you know that they actually 
talked of erecting barricade$S in the Rue St. Denis and the 
Rue St. Martin?” 

«“ And what did Comminges answer, my dear Guitaut ?” 

“Monsignor,” said Comminges, “I answered that to make 
a league one thing was wanting, which appeared to me very 
essential, and that was a Duc de Guise. Besides, the same 
thing is seldom done twice.” 
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“No; but they will make a Fronde, as they call it,” said 
Guitaut. 

“ And what is a Fronde?” asked Mazarin. 

“Tt is the name that they give to their party, monsignor.” 

“ And whence does this name arise ? ” 

“Tt seems that, some days ago, the Councillor Bachaumont 
said, at the palace, that these rioters resembled the school 
boys who sling stones in the moats of Paris, and scatter when 
they see the policeman, and come back again when he is gone 
by. They caught up this word as the beggars at Brussels 
did; and they have called themselves frondeurs. Yester- 
day and to-day, everything is @ la Fronde — loaves of bread, 
gloves, fans, muffs, and —'there! Listen now!” 

As this moment, in fact, a window was thrown open; a mar 
stood in it and began to sing: 


‘¢ A breeze of the Fronde 
Did this morning begin; 
It roared and it groaned 
Against Mazarin — 
That breeze of the Fronde 
The morning brought in!” 


“ The insolent rascal!” murmured Guitaut. 

“Monsignor,” said Comminges, whose wound had put him 
into a bad humour, and who was anxious to take his revenge, 
“shall I send a ball at that scoundrel, to teach him not to 
sing so out of tune another time?” And he reached towards 
the holsters on his uncle’s horse. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mazarin. “ Diavolo! My dear friend, 
you will spoil everything. On the contrary, things are pro- 
ceeding marvellously well. I understand you Frenchmen as 
well as if I had made you, from the first to the last. They 
are singing — they will pay. At the time of the league, of 
which Guitaut was just now speaking, they sang nothing but 
the Mass. Come, Guitaut, come, let us go and see if they keep 
as good a lookout at Quinze-Vingts as they do at the Barrier 
des Sergents.” 

And saluting Comminges with his hand, he rejoined D’Arta- 
gnan, who again put himself at the head of his small troop, and 
was followed by Guitaut and the Cardinal, who were in turn 
followed by the rest of the escort. 

“That is true,” murmured Comminges, looking at the Car- 


Pe 
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dinal’s retreating figure. “TI forgot that provided they pay, it 


will be quite sufficient for him.” 

They resumed their course down the Rue St. Honoré, making 
their way through groups of men, who were talking of nothing 
else but the edicts passed that day, and complaining of the 
young King who was ruining his people without knowing it. 
They attributed all their distress to Mazarin ; spoke of apply- 
ing to the Duc d’Orléans and the Prince, and lauded Blanc- 
mesnil and Broussel. 

D’Artagnan passed through the midst of these crowds as it 


he and his horse had been composed of ifon. Mazarin and 


Guitaut conversed in a low tone; and the Musketeers, who 


had at last recognised the Cardinal, followed in silence. 


r 


They reached the Rue Saint-Thomas du Louvre, where was 
the post of Quinze-Vingts. Guitaut called a subaltern, who 
came to make his report. 

“ Well? ” demanded Guitaut. 

“Ah, captain,” said the officer, “everything is going on 
well in this quarter, except that I fancy something is taking 
place in that hdtel.” 

And he pointed to a magnificent mansion, situated on the 
very spot where the Vaudeville was afterwards erected. 

“ Why, that is the Hotel Rambouillet,” said Guitaut. 

“TI do not know whether it be the Hotel Rambouillet,” re- 
plied the officer; “but this I know, that I have seen a great 
many persons of very sorry appearance go into it.” 

“Pshaw!” said Guitaut, laughing heartily; “they are 
poets.” 

“If that is so, Guitaut,” said Mazarin, “I will thank you 
not to speak so irreverently of these gentlemen. Do you not 
know that I also was a poet in my youth, and made verses in 
the same style as those of M. de Benserade ?” 

* You, monsignor ? ” 

“Yes, I. Would you like me to recite some of them 
to you?” 

“J thank you, monsignor, but I do not understand Italian.” 

“Yes; but you understand French, do you not, my good 
and worthy Guitaut ?” replied Mazarin, placing his hand in 
a friendly manner on his shoulder; “and whatever order is 
given you in that language,.you will execute it ?” 

“ Without doubt, monsignor, as I have hitherto done — 
provided it comes to me from the Queen.” 
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« Ah, yes,” said Mazarin, biting his ips; “I know that 
you are wholly devoted to her.” 

«JT have been captain of her Guards for more than twenty 
years.” 

“ Forward, M. d’Artagnan!” cried the Cardinal. “ Every- 
thing is going on well in this quarter.” 

D’Artagnan took the head of the column without uttering a 
word, and with the passive obedience characteristic of an old 
soldier. 

He proceeded towards the mound of St. Roch, where was 
the third post, passing through the Rue Richelieu and the Rue 
Villedo. It was the most solitary station, for it almost touched 
upon the ramparts, and the city was not thickly peopled in 
that direction. 

“ Who commands this post ?” asked the Cardinal. 

“ Villequier,” replied Guitaut. 

“The deuce!” said Mazarin. “Speak to him alone, then. 
You know that we are at swords’ point ever since you received 
the order to arrest the Duc de Beaufort. He claimed that that 
honour belonged to him, as captain of the Guards.” 

“JT know it well, and I have told him a hundred times that 
he was wrong. The King could not have given him the order, 
for at that time his Majesty was only four years old.” 

“True; but I could have given it to him, Guitaut; yet I 
preferred you.” 

Guitaut, without replying, pushed his horse forward, and 
making himself known to the sentinel, ordered him to 
summon M. de Villequier, who instantly made his appear- 
ance. 

“Ah! Is it you, Guitaut? ” he said, in that ill-natured tone 
which was habitual with him. “ What the devil do you want 
here ? ” 

“T come to ask you if there is any news in this quarter.” 

“ And what news would you expect here? They are shout- 
ing, ‘ Long live the King’ and ‘ Down with Mazarin!’ That 
is nothing new; we have been accustomed to these cries for 
some time.” 

“And you join in chorus?” replied Guitaut, laughing. 

“ Faith, I have sometimes a great inclination to do so. 
I think that they are quite right, Guitaut. I would willingly 
give five years of my pay, which, by the way, I have n’t re: 
ceived, to make the King five years older.” 
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“Indeed! And what would happen if the King were five 
years older ? ” 

“Why, the moment the King came to his majority, he would 
give his own orders; and there would be much more pleasure 
in obeying the grandson of Henry IV. than the son of Pietro 
Mazarini. For the King— death and the devil! . I would die 
with pleasure; but if I were killed for Mazarin, as your 
nephew almost was to-day, the best place in Paradise would 
never console me for it.” 

“ Well, well, M. de Villequier,” said Mazarin, “make yourself 
easy ; I will apprise the King of your devotion to him.” Then 
turning towards the escort : 

“Come, gentlemen,” continued he, “all is going on well. 
Let us return.” 

“ And so Mazarin was there!” said Villequier. «So much 
the better. I have long wished to tell him a bit of my mind. 
You have given me an opportunity, Guitaut; and although 
your motives were not perhaps the very best, still I thank you 
for it.” 

And turning on his heels, he entered the guard-house, whis- 
tling a Fronde air. 

Mazarin, however, returned very pensive. What he had 
successively heard from Comminges, Guitaut, and Villequier 
confirmed his opinion that in case of any serious disturbance, 
he had no one to depend on but the Queen ; and even the Queen 
had so often abandoned her friends that, in spite of all the 
precautions he had taken, her support sometimes appeared to 
the minister very uncertain and precarious. 

During the whole of this nocturnal expedition, — that is to 
say, for about an hour, while he in turn studied Guitaut, Com- 
minges, and Villequier, — the Cardinal had really been examin- 
ingone man. This man, who had remained perfectly unmoved 
before the threats of the populace, and whose face had not 
changed a muscle at the jokes which Mazarin himself had 
uttered, any more than at those of which he was the object, — 
this man appeared to him to be a distinct being, tempered 
and formed for such events as were then passing, and more 
especially for such as were about to happen. 

Besides, the name of D’Artagnan was not entirely unknown 
to him, and although Mazarin had not come to France until 
about the year 1634 or 1635, — that is to say, seven or eight 
years after the events which we recounted in “ The Three Muse 
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keteers,” — it seemed to the Cardinal as if he had heard D’Ar- 
tagnan mentioned as a man who, in some half-forgotten affair, 
had made himself conspicuous as a model of courage, address, 
and devotion. 

This idea had taken such complete possession of his mind 
that he was determined to satisfy himself concerning it with- 
out delay ; but the information which he desired must not be 
sought from D’Artagnan himself. The few words he had 
spoken had revealed to the Cardinal his Gascon origin ; and the 
Italians and Gascons knew each other too well, and are too 
much alike, to apply to one another for information concerning 
themselves. Therefore, on reaching the walls that enclosed the 
garden of the Palais Royal, the Cardinal rapped at a small 
door situated on nearly the same spot as where the Café de 
Foy now stands, and, after having thanked D’Artagnan and 
requested him to await him in the court of the Palais Royal, 
he made a sign to Guitaut to follow him. They both dismounted, 
and throwing their bridles to the lacquey who had opened the 
door, they disappeared in the garden. 

“My dear Guitaut,” said the Cardinal, leaning on the Guard- 
captain’s arm, “you told me just now that you had been 
twenty years in the Queen’s service.” 

“ Yes, it is true,” replied Guitaut. 

“ Now, my dear Guitaut,” continued the Cardinal, «I have 
remarked that, besides your courage, which is indisputable. 
and your fidelity, which is incorruptible, you have an excellent 
memory.” 

“ You have remarked ¢hat, monsignor,” said the captain of 
the Guards. “The deuce! So much the worse for me.” 

“ And why so?” 

“ Doubtless, one of the best qualifications of a courtier is to 
know how to forget.” 

“But you are not a courtier, Guitaut; you are a brave 
soldier — a captain like one of those of the time of Henry IV., 
of whom few now remain, and of whom, unfortunately, very 
soon none will be left.” 

“°S death, monsignor! Have you brought me here to draw 
my horoscope ?” 

“No,” said Mazarin, laughing. “I have brought you here 
9 ask you if you have observed our lieutenant of Musketeers ? ” 

“M. @Artagnan ?” 

“Yes,” 
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“ T have no occasion to observe him, monsignor ; I have known 
him for a long time.” 

“Well, then, what sort of a man is he? ” 

“Why,” said Guitaut, surprised at the question, “he is a 
Gascon.” 

“Yes, I know that; but I wanted to ask you whether he is 
a man to be trusted.” 

“™M. de Tréville much esteems him ; and M. de Tréville, you 
know, is a staunch friend of the Queen’s.” 

“T wanted to know whether he is a man who has been 
proved ” — ; 

“Tf you mean as a brave soldier, I think I may say yes. At 
the siege of La Rochelle, at Suze, and at Perpignan I have 
heard that he did more than his duty.” 

“ But you know, Guitaut, that we poor ministers have often 
need of men who are something more than brave. We want 
men of tact. Was not M. d’Artagnan mixed up in some 
intrigue, in the time of the Cardinal, from which report says 
he extricated himself most skilfully ?” 

“ As to that matter, monsignor,” replied Guitaut, who saw 
clearly that the Cardinal wished to draw him out, “I am 
obliged to tell your Eminence that it is impossible for me to 
know what public rumour has taught you. For my own part, 
I never have taken part in any intrigues ; and if I ever received 
any 1nformation concerning the intrigues of others, as the secret 
is not mine your Eminence will excuse me if I keep it for 
those who confided it to me.” 

Mazarin shook his head. 

“Ah!” said he, “upon my word, there are some ministers 
fortunate enough to learn all they wish to know.” 

“« Monsignor, that is because those ministers do not weigh all 
men in the same scale; and because they apply to men of the 
sword concerning war, and to men of intrigue for affairs of 
intrigue. Apply to some intriguer of the period you mention 
and you will easily gain thé information you require — that is 
to say, if you pay for it.” 

“ Ah, pardieu!” replied Mazarin, making a peculiar grimace 
which always escaped him when any one touched upon the 
question of money in the sense in which Guitaut had mentioned 
it; “yes, it will be paid for —if there are no other means of 
obtaining it.” 
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“ And does monsignor seriously wish me to point out a man 
who has mingled in all the cabals of that period ? ” 

“ Per Bacco!” replied Mazarin, who began to lose his 
temper; “for a whole hour I have been asking you nothing 
else, iron-head that you are!” 

“There is one for whom J can answer in that respect; that 
is to say, provided he will speak.” 

“That is my affair.” 

“Ah, monsignor, it is not always so easy to make people say 
what they do not wish to say.” 

“Pshaw! With patience it can be managed. Well, now, 
this man is ” — 

“The Comte de Rochefort.” 

“Ah! the Comte de Rochefort ?” 

“Unfortunately, he disappeared four or five years ago, and 
I do not know what has become of him.” 

“JT know, Guitaut,” said Mazarin. 

“Then why did your Eminence complain just now that you 
knew nothing?” 

“ And,” said Mazarin, “you believe that Rochefort” — 

“He was the Cardinal’s tool, monsignor; but I warn you 
that it will cost you dear. The Cardinal was very generous to 
his creatures.” 

“Yes, yes, Guitaut,” replied Mazarin; “he was a great 
man, but he had that fault. Thank you, Guitaut. I will take 
advantage of your advice, and that this very evening.” 

And as they had now reached the courtyard of the Palais 
Royal, the Cardinal saluted Guitant with a wave of his hand, 
and seeing an officer walking up and down, he joined him. It 
was D’Artagnan, who was waiting, as the Cardinal had com- 
manded him. 

“Come, M. d’Artagnan,” said Mazarin, in his most melodi- 
ous voice; “I have an order to give you.” 

D’Artagnan bowed, followed the Cardinal up the secret 
staircase, and soon found himself in the same cabinet whence 
he had set out. 

The Cardinal sat down at his desk and took a sheet of 
paper, on which he wrote some lines. 

D’Artagnan, standing immovable, waited without impa- 
tience, as without curiosity. He had become a military autom- 
aton, acting, or rather obeying, as if by a spring. 

The Cardinal folded the letter and sealed it, 
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“M. d@Artagnan,” said he, “ you will take this despatch to 
the Bastille, and bring back the person whom it concerns. 
You will take with you a carriage and an escort, and will 
carefully guard the prisoner.” 

D’Artagnan took the letter, put his hand to his hat, turned 


round on his heels just as the most skilful drill-sergeant would 


have done, and left the room; and a moment after he was 
heard, in his curt, monotonous voice, giving this command: 
“An escort of four men, a carriage, my horse!” 

Five minutes later, the sound of a carriage with the clatter 
of the iron hoofs of horses was heard on the pavement of the 
court. 


CHAPTER III. 


TWO OLD ENEMIES. 


D’ArTAGNAN reached the Bastille as half-past eight struck. 
He sent his name up to the governor, who, when he knew that 
he came with a direct order from the Cardinal, advanced even 
to the steps to meet him. 

M. de Tremblay was then governor of the Bastille. He 
was the brother of the famous Capucin Joseph, that terrible 
favourite of Richelieu, who was styled his Gray Eminence. 

When the Marshal Bassompierre was in the Bastille, where 
he remained for upwards of twelve years, and when his com- 
panions, in their dreams of liberty, would say one to another, 
«“ As for me, I shall get out at such a time,” and “I at such a 
time,” Bassompierre replied, “ And I, gentlemen, shall go out 
when M. de Tremblay goes out.” By which he meant that 
when Richelieu died, M. de Tremblay would not fail to lose 
his place at the Bastille, and Bassompierre to resume his at 
Court. 

His prediction had nearly been fulfilled, but in a very differ. 
ent manner from what Bassompierre had expected; for, after 
the Cardinal’s death, contrary to all expectation, affairs went 
on as before. M. de Tremblay did not go out, and Bassom 
pierre was very near not going out too. 

M. de Tremblay was therefore still governor of the Bastille 
when D’Artagnan presented himself there to execute the 
Cardinal’s order. He received him with the greatest polite 
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ness, and, as he was just going to sit down at table, he in- 
vited D’Artagnan to sup with him. 

“T would do so with the greatest pleasure,” said D’Arta- 
gnan; “but, if I am not mistaken, it says on the envelope of 
the despatch, ‘In great haste.’ ” 

“That is true,” said M. de Tremblay. “Hallo there! 
major, bring down number 256.” 

On entering the Bastille you ceased to be a man, and you 
became a number. 

D’Artagnan felt cold shivers at the jingle of the keys. He 
therefore remained on horseback without caring to dismount, 
looking at the bars, the deep-sunk windows, and the enormous 
walls, which he had never before seen except from the other 
side of the moats, and which had caused him so much fear 
some twenty years before. 

A bell sounded. 

“TI must leave you,” said M. de Tremblay; “I am called to 
sign the order for the prisoner’s departure. May we soon 
meet again, M. d’Artagnan!” 

“May the devil make away with me if I respond to your 
wish!” muttered D’Artagnan, accompanying his imprecation 
with his most gracious smile. “I am quite ill with remaining 
only five minutes in the court. Come, come, I see that I 
would yet prefer dying on straw, of which there is some 
probability, to having an income of ten thousand livres as 
governor of the Bastille.” 

He had scarcely finished this soliloquy when the prisoner 
made his appearance. On seeing him, D’Artagnan made a 
motion of surprise, which he immediately suppressed. The 
prisoner entered the carriage without appearing to have recog- 
nised D’Artagnan. 

“Gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan to his four Musketeers, “1 
was ordered to keep the strictest watch over the prisoner. 
Therefore, as the carriage has no locks on its doors I shall get 
into it with hum. M. de Lillebonde, will you be so obliging as 
to lead my hurse by the bridle? ” 

“ Willingly, lieutenant,” replied the Musketeer he addressed. 

D’Artagnan dismounted, gave his horse’s bridle to the 
Musketeer, cutered the carriage, took his place near the 
prisoner, ani, in a tone of voice in which it was impossible to 
discover th slightest emotion, said, “To the palace, full 
speed. 
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Instantly the carriage started, and D’Artagnan, taking 
advantage of the darkness of the arch under which they were 
passing, threw his arms round the prisoner’s neck, exclaiming, 
“Rochefort! Is it really you? Iam not mistaken! ” 

“ D’Artagnan !” cried Rochefort, in his turn much astonished. 

“Ah! my poor friend,” continued D’Artagnan, “ not having 
seen you for four or five years, I thought you were dead.” 

“Faith,” said Rochefort, “there is not much difference, I 
imagine, between a dead man and one who is buried. And I am 
buried, or what amounts to the same thing.” 

“ And for what crime are you in the Bastille ?” 

“Do you wish me to tell you the truth ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, I do not know.” 

“What, do you doubt me, Rochefort ? ” 

“No, on the honour of a gentleman; for it is impossible 
that I can be there for the cause alleged.” 

“ What cause ?” 

“ As a night robber.” 

“ You a night robber, Rochefort! You are jesting ? ” 

“T imagine this requires some explanation — does it not ?” 

“ Yes, I confess it does.” 

“ Well, then, this is what happened. One evening, after an 
orgy at Reinard’s, at the Tuileries, with the Duc d’Harcourt, 
Fontrailles, De Rieux, and others, the Duc d’Harcourt pro- 
posed that we should go and pull off cloaks on the Pont Neuf; 
that is, you know, an amusement which the Due d’Orléans 
brought into fashion.” 

“ And were you crazy, Rochefort, — at your age ?” 

“No; but I was drunk. And yet as the amusement ap- 
peared to me to be mighty tame I proposed to the Chevalier de 
Rieux that we should be spectators rather than actors, and, that 
we might view the spectacle from the first tier of boxes, that we 
should mount the Bronze Horse. No sooner said than done! 
Thanks to the spurs, which served as stirrups, in a moment we 
were mounted on the crupper; we were capitally placed and 
saw charmingly. Four or five cloaks had been pulled off with 
unequalled dexterity, and without those from whom they had 
been taken having dared to say a word ; when some idiot not so 
patient as the others bethought himself of calling for the guard, 
and draws on us a patrol of archers. The Due d’Harcourt, 
Fontrailles, and the others escape. De Rieux wishes to do 
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the same ; but I hold him back, saying that they would not spy 
us out where we were. He would not listen to me, but places 
his foot on the spur to descend. The spur gives way; he falls 
and breaks his leg, and, instead of remaining quiet, cries out 
like a hanged dog. I wished to jump down, in my turn; but 
it was now too late, and I jumped into the arms of the archers, 
who carry me to the Chatelet, where I slept on this cursed 
wine, quite certain that I should be set at liberty the next day. 
But day after day elapsed, then a week, then I wrote to the 
Cardinal. The same day they came and took me to the Bastille, 
where I have now been these five years. Do you believe this 
is for having committed the sacrilege of mounting behind 
Henry IV.?” 

“No; you are right, my dear Rochefort; it cannot be for 
that. But probably you are now going to learn the cause.” 

“Ah, yes; for I had. forgotten to inquire where you are 
taking me.” 

“To the Cardinal.” 

“ What does he want with me?” 

“T have not the least idea; for I did not even know that it 
was you for whom I was sent.” 

“Impossible. You, a favourite.” 

“Ta favourite!” exclaimed D’Artagnan. “Ah! my poor 
Count, I am more a Gascon volunteer than I was when I first 
saw you at Meung — now full twenty-two years ago. Alas!” 

And a deep sigh finished this exclamation. 

“ And yet you came here with a command ?” 

“Merely because I happened by chance to be in the ante- 
chamber, and the Cardinal applied to me, as he would have 
done to any other. But I am still only a leutenant of Mus- 
keteers ; and I have now been so about one-and-twenty years, 
if I calculate properly.” 

“ But, after all, no misfortune has befallen you; which is 
saying much.” 

“ And what misfortune would you have happen tome? As 
some Latin verse says,— which I have forgotten, or, rather, 
which I never knew correctly,— the thunder never strikes the 
valley, my dear Rochefort; and I am one of the lowest in the 
world.” 

“Therefore the Mazarin is still Mazarin ? ” 

“ More than ever, my dear friend. They say thathe is mar 
ried to the Queen.” 
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“ Married ? ” 

“Tf he is not her husband, he is most assuredly her fa 
voured lover.” 

«“ What! Resist a Buckingham and yield to a Mazarin! ” 

«“ Like a woman,” replied D’Artagnan philosophically. 

« Yes, a woman — but a queen ?” 

«Great heavens! In that respect, queens are women twice 
over.” 

« And is M. de Beaufort still in prison ? ” 

« Yes; and why do you inquire ?” sdid D’Artagnan. 

“«“ Because as he was well disposed toward me he might have 
got,me out of this scrape.” 

« You are probably nearer freedom than he is; so you must 
get him out.” 

«“ Then, the war ?” said Rochefort. 

«“ We are going to have it.” 

«With the Spaniard?” 

«“ No, with Paris,” replied D’Artagnan. 

«¢ What do you mean?” 

“ Do you hear those shots ?” 

“ Yes; and what of it?” 

« Well, the citizens are throwing the balls about before the 
game begins.” : 

« Anddo you think that anything could be done with these 
citizens ? ” inquired Rochefort. | 

“Why, yes; there’s promise, and if they had a chief who 
would unite all these scattered groups ”’— 

“ Tt is unfortunate not to be free.” 

« Ah, now, donot despond. If Mazarin has sent for you, he 
must want you for something; and if he really wants you — 
well, then I congratulate you. No one has wanted me for 
many a year; and you see my present position.” 

«“ Make your complaint, then; that’s my advice.” 

“ Listen, then, Rochefort: a bargain” — 

“¢ What is it?” , 

«“ You know that we are good friends ?” 

“Yes, by Jove! I carry the marks of our friendship — 
three sword wounds! ” 

« Well, then, should you get into favour, don’t forget 
me.” 

“On the faith of Rochefort! But on condition that you de 
the same for me in return.” 
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“ Agreed, and here’s my hand. Therefore, the first oppor. 
tunity you have of speaking for me ” — 

“T will speak. And you?” 

“T will do the same.” 

“And, by the way, your friends — must I speak for them 
also ? ” 

“ What friends ?” 

“Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. Why, have you forgotten 
them ?” 

«“ Almost.” 

“ What has become of them?” 

“T have not the slightest idea.” 

““ Indeed!” 

“Ah, yes! You know that we separated. They live; and 
that is all I can say. From time to time I hear of them 
indirectly ; but in what part of the world they are, the plague 
take me if I know; and, on my honor, Rochefort, you are now 
my only friend.” 

“ And the illustrious — what did you call the lad whom I 
made a sergeant in the regiment of Piedmont ?” 

“ Planchet ? ” 

“ Yes, that is it — and what has become of the illustrious 
Planchet ? ” 

‘Well, he married a pastry-cook’s shop in the Rue des Lom- 
bards. He is a lad who always loved sweets ; so that he is 
now a citizen of Paris, and, in all probability, he is now one of 
the rioters. You will see that the rascal will be a sheriff 
before I am a captain.” 

“Come, my dear D’Artagnan, a little courage. It is when 
one is at the very bottom of the wheel that it turns and raises 
you up. From this very evening, perhaps, your lot will 
change.” 

“ Amen!” said D’Artagnan, stopping the carriage. 

“What are you doing ?” demanded Rochefort. 

“ We are nearing our destination, and I do not wish to be 
seen getting out of the carriage — we do not know each other.” 

“ You are right. Adieu.” 

“ Au revoir. Remember your promise.” 

And, remounting his horse, D’Artagnan resumed his place at 
the head of the escort. Five minutes later they entered the 
court of the Palais Royal. 

D’Artagnan conducted his prisoner by the grand staircase, 
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through the antechamber and corridor. Having reached the 
door of Mazarin’s cabinet, he was about to announce himself, 
when Rochefort put his hand upon his shoulder. 

“D’Artagnan,” said he, smiling, “shall I confess something 
of which I was thinking all along our route as I saw the crowds 
through whom we passed, and who were looking at you and 
your four men with flaming eyes?” 

“ Speak,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Tt was that I had only to cry for_help, to have you and 
your four men torn to pieces, and then I should have been 
free.”’ r 

“ And why did you not do it?” said D’Artagnan. 

“Come, now,” said Rochefort, “sworn friendship. Ah! if 
it had been any other than you I, do not say ” — 

D’Artagnan held down his head. ‘“ Has Rochefort become 
better than I am?” he asked himself. 

And he sent their names in to the minister. 

“Show in M. de Rochefort,” said the impatient voice of 
Mazarin, as soon as he had heard the two names mentioned ; 
“and request M. d’Artagnan to wait. I have not yet done 
with him.” 

These words much delighted-d’Artagnan. As he had said, 
it was a long time since any one had wanted him, and this 
urgency on the part of Mazarin was a good omen. 

It had no other effect on Rochefort than that of putting him 
completely on his guard. He entered the cabinet and found 
Mazarin seated at a table, in his ordinary dress ; that is to say, 
as monsignor. It was much the same as the dress of the abbés 
of the time, except that he wore a violet mantle and stockings. 

The doors were closed. Rochefort looked at Mazarin out of 
the corner of his eye and caught a glance from the minister 
which crossed his own. 

The minister was unchanged — well combed, well curled, and 
well perfumed; and by reason of his foppery did not appear 
near his real age. With Rochefort it was quite another thing ; 
the five years he had passed in prison had greatly changed the 
appearance of this worthy friend of Richelieu. His black 
hair had become perfectly white; and the bronzed and hardy 
color of his complexion had given place to a pallor which 
looked like that of exhaustion. On seeing him Mazarin shook 
his head imperceptibly, as much as to say, There is a man whe 
no longer appears to be good for much. 
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After a pause, which was, in reality, sufficiently long, but 
which appeared an age to Rochefort, Mazarin took an open 
letter from a bundle of papers, and showing it to him, said: 

“T have found a letter from you, M. de Rochefort, demand- 
ing your liberty. So you are in prison, are you?” 

Rochefort started at this question. 

“ Why,” said he, “it seemed to me that your Eminence knew 
that better than any one else.” 

“T? Not at all. There are crowds of prisoners in the 
Bastille who have been there since the time of M. de Richelieu, 
and whose names I do not even know.” 

“Oh, monsignor; but it is quite another thing as far as it 
concerns me. And you knew of mine, since it was by an 
order of your Eminence that I was transferred from the Chate- 
let to the Bastille.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“T am certain of it.” 

“ Yes; I think I remember it now. Did you not refuse to go 
to Brussels for the Queen ? ” 

“Ah, ha!” exclaimed Rochefort ; “so there is the true cause, 
after all. Fool that I am! I have been seeking for it these 
five years and could not discover it.” 

“ But Ido not say that that was the cause of your arrest. Let 
us understand each other properly. I ask you the question — 
that is all. Did you not refuse to go to Brussels on the Queen’s 
service, although you had before gone there for the late Car- 
dinal ? ” 

“It was precisely because I had gone for the Cardinal that I 
could not go there for the Queen. I had been to Brussels 
under very terrible circumstances, It was at the time of 
Chalais’s conspiracy. I had been there to discover his corre- 
spondence with the Archduke ; and even then, when I was rec- 
ognised, I narrowly escaped being torn to pieces. How, then, 
could you expect me to return there? I should have ruined 
the Queen instead of serving her.” 

“Well, you may now understand, my dear M. de Rochefort, 
how the best intentions may be misinterpreted. The Queen 
saw, in your denial, only a pure and simple refusal; and 
besides, her Majesty the Queen had had much cause for com- 
plaint against you, under the late Cardinal.” 

Rochefort smiled contemptuously. 

“It was precisely because I had faithfully served Cardinal 
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Richelieu against the Queen that, when he was dead, you | 
ought to have comprehended, monsignor, that I would have 
served you faithfully against all the world.” 

“Me? M. de Rochefort!” said Mazarin; “me! Iam not 
like M. de Richelieu, who aimed at omnipotence. I ama plain 
minister, who do not stand in need of followers or servants, 
being myself the servant of the Queen. Now, her Majesty is 
very susceptible; she must have heard of your refusal, and 
knowing that you were a superior and, consequently, a dan- 
gerous man, my dear M. de Rochefort, she must have ordered 
me to make sure of you. That is the way in which you got 
into the Bastille.” 

“Well, then, monsignor,” said Rochefort, “it appears to 
me that if I am in the Bastille through mistake ” — 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mazarin, “certainly; all that can be 
managed. You are the man to comprehend certain affairs, and, 
when these affairs are once understood, to push them forward.” 

“That was Cardinal Richelieu’s opinion, and my admiration 
for that great man is increased when I hear you saying that it 
is yours also.” 

“Tt is true,” replied: Mazarin, “the Cardinal was a great 
politician ; in that consisted his vast superiority over myself, 
who am a plain, straightforward being. That is what injures 
me. I have a frankness that is quite French.” 

Rochefort bit his lips to keep from smiling. 

“T come, therefore, to my object. I need some good friends, 
some faithful servants. When I say that I need, I mean — 
the Queen wants them. I do nothing except by the Queen’s 
command — do you understand? It is not like Cardinal de 
Richelieu, who did everything according to his own caprice; 
therefore, I shall never be a great man like him; but, instead 
of it, 1 am a good man, M. de Rochefort; and I hope that 1 
shall convince you of it.” 

Rochefort knew that silky voice, with which, from time to 
time, a hissing like a viper’s was mingled. 

“T am quite ready to believe you, monsignor,” said he; 
“though, far my part, I have had but few proofs of that good- 
ness of which your Eminence has spoken. Do not forget, 
monsignor,” continued Rochefort, seeing the movement which 
the minister endeavoured to check, — “ do not forget that I have 
been five years in the Bastille, and that nothing distorts the 
ideas so much as looking at things through prison bars.” 
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“ Ah, M. de Rochefort, I have already told you that I had 
nothing to do with your imprisonment. The Queen — the 
anger of a woman and a princess — what would you have? 
But it passes as it comes, and afterwards one thinks no more 
about it. —” 

“T can conceive, monsignor, that she thinks no more about 
it — she, who has passed these five years at the Palais Royal 
in the midst of entertainments and courtiers; but I, who have 
passed them in the Bastille ”— 

“Oh, my God! my dear M. de Rochefort, do you imagine 
that the Palais Royal is such a very gay abode? No, indeed; 
we have had great disturbance here, I assure you. But let us 
not talk any more about that. I play with all my cards on the 
table, as I always do. Are you one of us, M. de Rochefort ? ” 

“ You ought to comprehend, monsignor, that I ask for noth- 
ing better. But I know nothing of what is going on. In the 
Bastille we talk politics only with soldiers and jailers, and 
you have no idea, monsignor, how little such men know of 
what is passing. I agree with M. de Bassompierre —is he 
still one of the seventeen noblemen ?” 

“ He is dead, sir, and it is a great loss. He was devoted to 
the Queen, and such men are rare.” 

“Parbleu! and I can well believe it,” said Rochefort. 
“ And when you have them, you send them to the Bastille.” 

“ But, after all, what proves devotion ?” inquired Mazarin. 

«‘ Action,” said Rochefort. 

“Ah, yes, action,” replied the minister, reflecting. “But 
where are men of action to be found ?” 

Rochefort shook his head. 

“There is never any lack of them, monsignor; but you do 
not search properly for them.’ 

“T do not search properly? What do you mean, my dear 
M. de Rochefort? Tell me—you must have learnt much 
during your intimacy with monsignor, the late Cardinal. Ah! 
he was a great man.” 

“ Will monsignor be angry if I preach to him ? ” 

“I? Not at all. You know very well that men may say 
anything to me. I endeavour to make myself loved, not 
feared.” 

“ Well, then, there is a proverb, written on the wall of my 
dungeon with a ‘nail.’ ” 

“ And what is this proverb?” asked the Cardinal. 
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“ This is it, monsignor: Like master ”— 

“T know it: like valet’? — 

“No; like follower. Itisa slight change, which the devoted 
men, of whom I was just now speaking, made for their own 
private satisfaction.” 

“ Well; and what does this proverb signify ? ” 

“Tt signifies that Richelieu succeeded in finding faithful 
servants, and by dozens.” 

“‘He!—the aim and object of every dagger! He!— who 
passed his whole life in warding off.the blows that were 
struck at him!” 

“ But, after all, he did ward them off, and yet they were 
roughly given. It was because, if he had real enemies, he had 
also real friends.” 

“ And that is all I require.” 

““T have known men,” continued Rochefort, who thought 
that now was the time to keep his promise to D’Artagnan, — 
“ T have known men who by their skill have a hundred times 
evaded all the Cardinal’s penetration, and by their courage 
conquered his guards and spies, — men who, without money, or 
support, or credit, kept the crown on a crowned head, and made 
the Cardinal sue for pardon.” 

“ But these men,” said the Cardinal, delighted at seeing 
Rochefort coming to the very point to which he wished to lead 
him, — “these men of whom you speak were not devoted to 
the Cardinal, since they opposed him !” 

“ No, or they would have been better rewarded; but they 
had the misfortune to be devoted to that same Queen for whom 
you were just now requiring followers.” 

“ But how can you know all these things ? ” 

“T know them because at that time these men were my 
enemies — because they were contending against me — because 
I did them all the harm I could, and they paid me back as far 
as they could — because one of them, with whom I was more 
especially engaged, gave me a sword wound about seven years 
ago; it was the third that I had received from the same hand 
— the settlement of an old account.” 

“ Ah!” said Mazarin, with wonderful good-nature; “if I 
only knew such men as those!” 

“ Well, monsignor, you have had one at your door more 
than six years, and all that time have not considered him good 
for anything.” 
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“Who, pray ?” 

“«M. d’Artagnan.” 

«“ That Gascon!” exclaimed Mazarin, with well-feigned aston. 
ishment. 

“ That Gascon saved a Queen, and made Richelieu confess 
that in point of skill and political address he was but a novice 
to him.” 

“Indeed !” 

“It is precisely as I have the honour to inform your Excel- 
lency.” 

“Tell me something about it, my dear M. de Rochefort.” 

“That is a mighty difficult thing, monsignor,” said the 
gentleman, smiling. 

“ He will tell it me himself, then.” 

“JT doubt it, monsignor.” 

“ And why so?” 

“ Because the secret is not his own — because, as I have 
told you, it is the secret of a great Queen.” 

“ And was he alone in accomplishing such an enterprise ?” 

“No, monsignor; he had three friends, three gallant men- 
who seconded him — such men as you were seeking for just 
now.” 

«“ And those four men were united, do you say ?” 

“ As if the four had made but one man —as if those four 
hearts had beat in one bosom. Therefore, what did they not 
do — those four!” 

“My dear M. de Rochefort, you really excite my curiosity 
to the last degree. Could you not tell me this history ?” 

“No; but I can narrate a story to you—a real fairy tale, 
monsignor, I assure you.” 

“Oh, do tell it me, M. de Rochefort! I am very fond of 
tales.” 

“ You wish for it, then, monsignor ?” said Rochefort, endeay- 
ouring to detect some motive in the expression of that keen 
and crafty face. 

ea Voes~- 

“ Well, then, listen. There was once a queen—a very 
powerful queen — the queen of one of the mightiest kingdoms 
in the world — against whom a great minister had conceived 
a violent hatred, because he had before been too favourably 
inclined toward her. Do not endeavour, monsignor, to find out 
who — you could never guess. All this happened a long time 
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before you came into the country where this queen reigned. 
Now, there came to this court an embassador, so brave, so rich, 
and so elegant that all the women became mad; and the 
queen herself, no doubt as a memorial of the manner in which 
he had managed the affairs of State, had the imprudence to 
give him an ornament so remarkable that it could not be 
replaced. As this ornament was a present from the king, the 
minister persuaded him to insist upon the queen wearing it at 
an approaching ball. It is unnecessary to tell you, monsignor, 
that the minister knew for certain that this ornament had 
accompanied the ambassador, which ambassador was far dis- 
tant on the other side of the sea. The great queen was lost 
—ruined — like the lowest of her subjects; for she would 
have inevitably fallen from the very pinnacle of her grandeur.” 

“ Really!” said Mazarin. 

“Well then, monsignor, four men determined to save her. 
'These four men were not princes, they were not dukes, they were 
not men of power, they were not even men of wealth: they 
were four soldiers, of most intrepid courage, strong arms, and 
great skill at the sword. They departed. The minister knew 
of their departure, and had posted men on their road to 
prevent the accomplishment of their object. Three of the 
four were disabled by numerous assailants; and one alone 
reached the harbour, having killed or wounded those who 
attempted to stop him, passed the sea, and brought back the 
arnament to the great queen, who was able to attach it to her 
shoulder on the day appointed; and thus nearly overthrew the 
minister. What do you think of that stroke, monsignor?” 

“Tt was splendid!” said Mazarin, meditating. 

«“ And I know ten quite equal to it.” 

Mazarin did not speak; he was thinking. 

“Have you anything more to ask me, monsignor?” said 
Rochefort. 

“Yes. And you say that M. d’Artagnan was one of those 
four men ?” : 

«Yes; he was at the head of the whole enterprise.” 

“ And who were the others ?” 

“Monsignor, permit me to leave to M. d’Artagnan himself 
the task of giving their names. They were his friends, not 
mine. He alone can have any influence over them; and I do 
not even know them by their real names.” 

“ You distrust me, M. de Rochefort. Well, I will be frank 
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with you to the end. JI have need of you— of him; in short, 
of all.” 

“ Begin with me, monsignor, since you sent for me and I 
am here; then you can pass on to the others. You cannot be 
surprised at my curiosity ; when a man has been for five years 
in prison, he is naturally anxious to know where he is going 
to be sent.” 

“ You, my dear M. de Rochefort, will have a confidential 
appointment. You will go to Vincennes, where M. de Beau- 
fort is a prisoner, and you will keep your eye on him. Well, 
now, what is the trouble ? ” 

“Why, the trouble is that you propose an impossibility,” 
said Rochefort, shaking his head with an air of disappoint- 
ment. 

“How! An impossibility ? And why so?” 

“ Because M. de Beaufort is one of my friends; or, rather, 
I am one of his. Have you forgotten, monsignor, that M. de 
Beaufort was responsible for me to the Queen ?” 

‘‘M. de Beaufort has since become the enemy of the State.” 
’ “That may possibly be the case, monsignor; but, as I am 
neither King, nor Queen, nor minister, he is not my enemy, 
and I cannot accept what you offer me.” 

“This is what you term your devotion, is it? I congratu- 
late you. Your devotion does not carry you too far, M. de 
Rochefort.” 

“ And besides, monsignor, you will understand that to leave 
the Bastille to go to Vincennes is only changing one’s prison.” 

“Say at once that you are of M. de Beaufort’s party, and 
you will then be more candid.” 

“ Monsignor, I have been so long imprisoned that I belong 
only to one party, and that is the party of the free and open 
air of heaven. Employ me in any other way —send me ona 
mission — give me active occupation; but, if possible, let it 
be outdoors.” 

“ My dear M. de Rochefort,” said Mazarin, with his banter- 
ing air, “your zeal carries you too far. Because your heart 
is good, you imagine yourself still a young man; but your 
strength would fail you. Believe me, what you now want is 
repose. Hallo, there, some one!” 

“You therefore make no determination concerning me, 
monsignor ? ” 

“On the contrary, I have determined.” 
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Bernouin entered. 

“Call an officer,” said Mazarin; “and remain in the room,” 
he added, in a low voice. 

An officer entered. Mazarin wrote a few words, which he 
gave to the man, and then bowed. “Adieu, M. de Rochefort,” 
said he. 

Rochefort bowed respectfully. “I perceive, monsignor,” 
said he, “ that I am going back to the Bastille.” 

« You have a quick intelligence.” 

«“T return there, monsignor; but, I repeat, you are wrong in 
not employing me.” 4 

«“ You! the friend of my enemies.” 

«What would you have? You should have made me the 
enemy of your enemies.” 

« And do you think that there is no one but yourself, M. de 
Rochefort? Believe me, I can find plenty of much greater 
value.” 

“JT wish you may, monsignor.” 

“Very well. Go, go! But, by the by, it is quite useless 
to write me any more letters, M. de Rochefort. They would 
be entirely wasted.” 

“J have drawn the chestnuts from the fire,” muttered 
Rochefort, as he left the room; “and if D’Artagnan is not sat- 
isfied with the eulogium I have just passed upon him, he is 
mighty difficult. But where the plague are they taking me ?” 

In fact, they led him back by the little staircase, instead of 
passing through the antechamber, where D’Artagnan was wait- 
ing. In the court he found his carriage and the four guards 
of his escort ; but he looked in vain for his friend. 

«“ Ah, ha!” said Rochefort to himself, “ this makes an awful 
change in affairs; and if there should be still the same number 
of people in the streets — well, we will endeavour to prove to 
Mazarin that we are still, thank God, worth something better 
than to guard a prisoner.” 

And he jumped into the carriage as lightly as if he had been 
only twenty-five years old. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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Mazarin, when alone with Bernouin, remained pensive for 
a moment or two. He knew a good deal, and yet he did not 
know quite enough. He was a regular cheat at play; that is 
a fact which Brienne has preserved for us. He called it 
taking a fair advantage. He therefore resolved not to form 
any engagement with D’Artagnan until he knew all his adver- 
sary’s cards. 

“Has monsignor any commands ? ” inquired Bernouin. 

“Yes,” replied Mazarin; “give mea light; I am going to 
the Queen.” 

Bernouin took a candle and led the way. 

There was a secret passage that led from Mazarin’s apart- 
ments and his cabinet to those of the Queen, and it was by this 
passage that Mazarin went, at all hours, to Anne of Austria.! 

On reaching the bed-chamber, into which this passage opened, 
Bernouin met Madame Beauvais. Madame Beauvais and Ber- 
nouin were the two confidants of these Superannuated amours ; 
and Madame Beauvais undertook to announce the Cardinal to 
Anne of Austria, who was in her oratory with the young 
King, Louis XIV. 

Anne of Austria, seated in a large easy-chair, with her 
elbow resting on a table and her head supported by her hand, 
was looking at the royal child, who, stretched upon the car- 
pet, was turning over a large book of battles. Anne of Aus- 
tria was a queen who was tired of State ceremony ; and she 
often remained for hours shut up in her chamber or her ora- 
tory, without either reading or praying. 

The book with which the King was amusing himself was a 
Quintus Curtius, enriched with engravings representing the 
great actions of Alexander. 

Madame Beauvais appeared at the door of the oratory and 
announced the Cardinal de Mazarin. 

The child raised himself on one knee, frowning; and look- 
ing at his mother, he said, “Why does. he come in this man- 
ner, without demanding an audience ?” 





1 The secret passage by which the Cardinal went to the Queen-mother may still be 
seen at the Palais koyal. — Memoirs of the Princess Palatine. 
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The Queen blushed slightly. 

“Jt is necessary,” she replied, “in the times in which we 
live, that the Prime Minister should have the privilege of 
coming at any hour to give the Queen an account of what is 
passing, without exciting the curiosity of the whole Court.” 

«But I do not think that M. de Richelieu came in this 
manner,” answered the incorrigible child. 

“ And what do you remember about M. de Richelieu? You 
can know nothing about him ; you were too young.” 

“J do not remember it myself, but I have inquired, and 
have been told so.” 

«“ And who has told you this?” replied Anne of Austria, 
with an ill-disguised movement of anger. 

“JT know that I must never name the persons who answer 
my questions,” replied the child, “or I shall obtain no more 
information.” 

At that moment Mazarin made his appearance. The King 
rose, took his book, shut it, and laid it on the table; he re- 
mained standing by it, that he might oblige Mazarin also to stand. 

This scene did not escape Mazarin’s intelligent eye, and he 
endeavoured to conjecture what had preceded it. He bowed 
respectfully to the Queen, and made a profound reverence to 
the King, who nodded haughtily enough. But a glance from 
his mother reproached him for thus indulging the hatred which 
Louis XIV. had, from his earliest youth, cherished toward the 
Cardinal; and he received the minister’s compliments with a 
smile on his lips. 

Anne of Austria tried to divine, from the expression of the 
Cardinal’s features, the cause of this unexpected visit, for he 
seldom came until all had withdrawn. 

The minister made an almost imperceptible sign with his 
head. Then the Queen, addressing Madame Beauvais, said, 
“ Tt is time for the King to go to bed. Call Laporte.” 

The Queen had two or three times before told young Louis 
to go to bed, and the child Kad always, in a caressing manner, 
insisted on remaining up a little longer; but this time he 
made no observation: he only bit his lips and grew pale. A 
moment after Laporte entered; and the child went straight up 
to him, without kissing his mother. 

“ Why, Louis! ” said Anne, “why do you not kiss me?” 

“T thought you were angry with me, pean, as you drive 
me away.” 
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“T do not drive you away. But you know you have just 
had the small-pox, and, as you are not yet quite recovered, [ 
feared that sitting up late would fatigue you.” 

«You had not the same fear yesterday, when you made me 
go to the palace to pass those abominable edicts, which have 
caused the people to murmur so much.” 

“Sire,” said Laporte, in order to create a diversion, “to 
whom does your Majesty wish that I should give the candle ?” 

“To whomever you please, Laporte,” replied the boy, “ pro- 
vided,” he added, in a loud voice, “ that it be not to Mancini.” 

Mancini was a nephew of the Cardinal’s, whom Mazarin had 
placed near the King as:a page, and against whom Louis 
directed some of that hatred which he had for his minister. 

And the King left the room, without either kissing his 
mother or saluting the Cardinal. 

‘Well done!” said Mazarin; “I am delighted to perceive 
that his Majesty is brought up with a horror of dissimulation.” 

“ And how so?” said the Queen, in a timid voice. 

“Well, it seems to me that the King’s mode of leaving the 
room requires no comment. Besides, his Majesty does not 
give himself the trouble to conceal his lack of affection for 
me; but this will not lessen my devotion to his service, as well 
as to that of your Majesty.” 

“I beg pardon for him, Cardinal,” said the Queen; “ the 
boy is not yet able to appreciate his obligations to you.” 

The Cardinal smiled. 

“ But,” continued the Queen, “you are doubtless come for 
some important object. What is it?” 

Mazarin seated or rather threw himself in a chair, and said, 
in a melancholy tone: 

“We shall, in all probability, be soon compelled to separate, 
unless you carry your devotion to me so far as to follow me to 
Italy.” 

“ And why so?” demanded the Queen. 

“ Because, as the opera of ‘Thisbe’ says,” replied Mazarin, 

“« The whole world conspires to separate our hearts. ” 

“You are jesting, sir,” said the Queen, endeavouring to 
assume somewhat of her former dignity. 

“Alas, no, madame!” replied Mazarin; “I am not jesting. 
Iam, believe me, much more inclined to weep; and there is 
good reason for it; for mark well what I say — 

“The whole world conspires to separate our hearts. 
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“Now, as you constitute a portion of this whole world, I 
would say that you also abandon me.” 

“ Cardinal!” 

“ Ah, my God! did I not see you the other day smiling most 
sweetly at the Duc d’Orléans, or, rather, at what he said ? ” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He said, madame, — it is your Mazarin who is the stum- 
bling-block ; let him depart and all will be well!” 

« And what would you have had me do?” 

“ Oh, madame, you are the Queen, I believe!” 

“Charming royalty! that is at the mercy of the first scrib- 
bler on dirty paper in the Palais Royal, or the first poor gen- 
tleman of the realm!” 

«“ And yet you are powerful enough to remove those who 
displease you.” 

“ That is to say, who displease you,” replied the Queen. 

Me?” 

“Yes, certainly. Who sent away Madame de Chevreuse, 
who had also been persecuted for ten years under the late 
reign ?” 

« An intriguing woman, who wished to carry on against me 
the cabals begun against M. de Richelieu.” 

«“ Who banished Madame de Hautefort, that friend so faith- 
ful that she refused the King’s favour, in order that she might 
remain in mine?” 

«A prude — who every evening told you, whilst she was 
undressing you, that you perilled your soul by loving a priest ; 
as if a man must necessarily be a priest because he is a car- 
dinal.” 

“ Who caused M. de Beaufort to be arrested ?” 

“A turbulent fellow, who actually talked of assassinating 
me.” 

“You plainly see, Cardinal, that your enemies are mine 
also.” 

“That is not sufficient? madame; it is also necessary that 
your friends should be mine.” 

“My friends, sir!” (The Queen shook her head.) “ Alas! 
I have no longer any.” 

“ How is it that you have none in prosperity, when you had 
so many in adversity ?” 

“ Because in my prosperity I forgot those friends —be- 
cause I have acted like the Queen Marie de’ Medicis, who, on 
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her return from her first exile, despised all those who had suf- 
fered for her, and who, when banished a second time, died at 
Cologne, abandoned by all the world, nay, even by her own 
son, because all the world in turn despised her.” 

“ Well, then, let us see,” said Mazarin, “if there be not yet 
time to repair this evil. Think over some of your friends — 
of your most ancient friends.” 

“ What do you mean, sir? ” 

“ Nothing but what.I say. Think them over.” 

“ Alas! in vain should I look around me. I have no longer 
influence over any one. Monsieur is, as usual, managed by 
his favourite. Yesterday: it was Choisy; to-day it is La 
Riviére ; to-morrow it will be some one else. The Prince is 
led by the coadjutor, who is led by Madame de Guéménée.” 

“ And therefore, madame, I do not wish you to look amongst 
your friends of the present time, but amongst those of bygone 
days.” 

“ Amongst my friends of bygone days ?” said the Queen. 

“ Yes, amongst your friends of bygone days — amongst those 
who assisted you in struggling against the Duc de Richelieu, 
and in conquering him too.” 

“What is he aiming at?” murmured the Queen, looking 
anxiously at the Cardinal. 

“Yes,” he continued, “in certain circumstances, with that 
powerful and acute mind that characterises your Majesty, you 
were able, thanks to the aid of your friends, to repulse that 
adversary’s attacks.” 

“T!” said the Queen. “TI suffered — that is all!” 

“Yes,” replied Mazarin, “as women suffer — by revenging 
themselves! However, let us come to facts. Do you know 
M. de Rochefort ?” 

““M. de Rochefort was not one of my friends,” said the Queen : 
“on the contrary, he was one of my bitterest enemies, and one 
of the most devoted of the Cardinal’s followers. I thought 
you knew that.” 

“I know it so well,” said Mazarin, “that we put him into 
the Bastille.” 

“ And has he left it ?”’ demanded the Queen. 

“No; you may be assured that he is still there. But I only 
mention him to come to another. Do you know M. d’Arta 
gnan ?” continued Mazarin, looking the Queen full in the face. 

Anne of Austria received the blow directly in the heart. 
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“Can the Gascon have been indiscreet ? ” she murmured. 

Then she said aloud: “D’Artagnan? Wait, now — yes, 
certainly, that name is familiar to me. D’Artagnan! —a 
Musketeer, who was in love with one of my women —a poor 
little creature, who was poisoned in my service.” 

“Ts that all?” said Mazarin. 

The Queen looked at the Cardinal with astonishment. 

“It appears to me, sir, as if you were subjecting me to a 
regular interrogatory.” 

“To which, of course,” said Mazarin, with his eternal smile 
and his ever-smooth voice, “you will only answer according to 
your capricious fancy.” 

“Explain your wishes openly and clearly, sir, and I will 
answer them in the same manner,” said the Queen, with some 
impatience. 

“ Well, then, madame,” continued Mazarin, bowing, “I 
desire that you will share your friends with me, and I share 
with you whatever little industry and talents Heaven has 
gifted me with. Circumstances are serious, and all our energy 
will be required.” 

«“ Again!” said the Queen. “J hoped that we had finished 
with M. de Beaufort.” 

“ Yes, you looked only at the torrent that threatened to 
carry everything before it, and paid no attention to the still 
waters; and yet there is a proverb in France about still waters 
running deep.” 

“ Proceed,” said the Queen. 

«“ Well, then,” continued Mazarin, “I am daily affronted by 
your princes and titled servants—all mere automatons, who 
see not that I hold the thread of their fate, and who do not 
desery under my calm and patient gravity the smile of an 
irritated man, who has sworn to himself one day to have them 
in his power. We then had M. de Beaufort arrested, itis true; 
but he was the least dangerous of all. There is still M. le 
Erimce.”’ 

«« What! the conqueror of Rocroi? Do you think of him ?” 

«Yes, madame, and very often. But patienza, as we 
Italians say. Then after M. de Condé, there is the Duc 
d’Orléans.” 

“What are yousaying? The first Prince of the blood — 
the King’s uncle!” 

“‘ Not the first Prince of the blood — not the King’s uncle; 
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but the dastardly conspirator who, under the late reign — 
pushed forward by his fantastic and capricious disposition, 
corroded by a miserable restlessness, devoured by a wretched 
ambition, jealous of every one who surpassed him in loyalty 
and courage, irritated at being utterly valueless — became, 
thanks to his nothingness, the echo of every evil rumour, the 
soul of every cabal; and pretended to lead all those brave men 
who had the folly to trust the word of a Prince of the blood, 
and who found to their cost that he disowned and abandoned 
them when they had mounted the scaffold! Not the first 
Prince of the blood — not the King’s uncle, I repeat; but the 
murderer of Chalais, of Montmorency, and of Cinq-Mars ; who 
is now endeavouring to play the same game, and fancies that 
he shall win it because he has changed his adversary, and 
because instead of being opposed to a man who threatens, he 
has one who smiles. But he deceives himself. It never can 
be for my interest to leave near the Queen that brand of dis- 
cord by which the late Cardinal kept the King in irritation 
for twenty years.” 

The Queen blushed and concealed her face in her hands. 

“I do not wish to humiliate your Majesty,” continued 
Mazarin, in a tone of singular firmness, but at the same time 
much more calmly than before. “I wish the Queen to be 
respected, and her minister also — since, in the eyes of the 
world, Iam only her minister. Your Majesty knows that I 
am not, as many say, a mere Italian adventurer; and the world 
must know it, as well as your Majesty.” 

“Well, then, what must I do?” said Anne of Austria, sub- 
dued by his imperious manner. 

“ You must endeavour to remember the names of those faith- 
ful and devoted servants who, in spite of Richelieu, leaving 
traces of their blood on all their route, crossed the sea to bring 
back to your Majesty a certain ornament which you had given 
to the Duke of Buckingham.” 

Anne rose, majestic and angry, as if she had been raised by 
a steel spring, and gazed at the Cardinal with that haughty 
and dignified air which made her so powerful in her youth. 

“ You insult me, sir!” said she. 

“T wish, in fine,” continued Mazarin, terminating the thought 
which she had interrupted, — “I wish that you should now do 
for your husband what you formerly did for your lover.” 

“ Still this calumny !” exclaimed the Queen. “I had thought 
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that it was forgotten, for you have not hitherto alluded to it. 
But at length you bring it forward. So much the better! For 
now we will discuss the matter, and then it shall be done with 
forever. Do you understand ?” 

«“ But, madame,” said Mazarin, astonished by this resump- 
tion of energy, “I do not ask you to tell me all.” 

“But I, sir, wish to tell you all,” replied Anne of Austria. 
“Listen, then. I will tell you that there were, in fact, at that 
time, four devoted hearts, four loyal souls, four trusty swords, 
which preserved more than my life, sir, for they saved my 
honor.” , 

«“ Ah, you confess it!” said the Cardinal. 

“ And is it the guilty only whose honour is often perilled, 
sir?” replied Anne of Austria. “And cannot any woman be 
disgraced, solely by appearances? Yes, appearances were 
against me, and I should have been disgraced ; and yet I swear 
that I was not guilty —I swear it!” 

The Queen sought for something sacred on which she might 
swear, and drawing from a closet concealed in the tapestry a 
small rosewood casket inlaid with silver, and placing it on the 
altar, — “I swear on these sacred relics,” she continued, “that 
I loved the Duke of Buckingham, but he was never my favoured 
lover.” 

«“ And what are these relics on which you make this oath, 
madame?” said Mazarin, smiling. “For I tell you, madame, 
as a Roman, that I am incredulous.” 

The Queen detached a small golden key from her neck and 
gave it to the Cardinal, saying, “Open it, sir, and see them 
yourself.” 

Mazarin, in great astonishment, took the key and opened the 
casket, in which he found nothing but a rusty knife and two 
letters, one of which was stained with blood. 

«“ And what does this mean?” inquired Mazarin. 

«¢ What does it mean, sir?” replied Anne of Austria, with 
her queenly gesture, and pointing to the casket with an arm 
still of unrivalled beauty, in spite of her years. “I will tell 
you. Those two letters are the only ones that I ever wrote to 
the Duke of Buckingham; that is the knife with which Felton 
stabbed him. Read the letters, sir, and you will see if I have 
spoken the truth.” 

Notwithstanding the permission he had received, Mazarin, 
governed by a natural impulse, instead of reading the letters, 
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took up the knife which the dying Buckingham had drawn 
from his wound, and which he had sent by Laporte to the 
Queen. The blade was much corroded, for the blood had turned 
into rust. Then, after a moment’s examination, during which 
the Queen had become as pale as the cloth that covered the 
altar on which she was leaning, he replaced it in the casket, 
with an involuntary shudder. 

“It is well, madame,” said he; “I trust to your oath.” 

“No, no, read!” said the Queen, with a frown; “read! I 
wish—Icommand you! So that, as I have resolved, everything 
may be now finished once and forever, and we may never again 
recur to the subject. Do you think,” she said, with a terrible 
smile, “that I should be disposed to reopen this casket at 
every one of your future accusations ?” 

Mazarin, vanquished by this energy, obeyed almost mechan- 
ically, and read both the letters. One was that in which the 
Queen requested Buckingham to return the diamond tags which 
D’Artagnan had carried, and which had reached him in time ; 
the other was that which Laporte had carried to Buckingham, 
warning him of his assassination, and which had arrived too 
late. 

“Tt is very well, madame,” said Mazarin; “ nothing can be 
said against it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Queen, closing the casket and placing 
her hand on it; “ yes, something may be said; and it is, that I 
have always been very ungrateful to those who saved me, and 
who did all they could to save him, — it is, that I gave nothing 
to that brave D’Artagnan, of whom you spoke just now, but 
my hand to kiss and this diamond.” 

The Queen extended her beautiful hand to the Cardinal, and 
showed him a splendid stone glittering on her finger, 

“He sold it, apparently,” continued her Majesty, “when 
under temporary embarrassment — he sold it to save me a 
second time; for it was to send a messenger to the Duke, to 
warn him that he was in danger of assassination.” 

“Then D’Artagnan knew it?” 

“He knew everything! How did he? I don’t know. 
But he sold this ring to M. des Essarts, on whose finger I saw 
it, and from whom I bought it back. But this diamond belongs 
to him, sir. Give it him from me; and, since you have the 
good fortune to have such a man near you, endeavour to make 
good use of him.” 
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“Thank you, madame. I will avail myself of your advice.” 

“ And now,” said the Queen, as if exhausted by emotion, 
“have you any other question to ask me?” 

“ Nothing, madame,” said the Cardinal, in his most caressing 
voice, “ except to pardon me for my unjust suspicions. But I 
love you so much that it is not wonderful that I am jealous, 
even of the past.” 

An indescribable smile passed over the Queen’s lips. 

‘Well then, sir,” said she, “if you have nothing more to 
ask me, leave me. You must feel that, ‘after such a scene, I 
have need of solitude.” 

Mazarin bowed. 

“T leave you, madame; but may I return?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow. I shall not have had too long a time to 
recover myself.” 

The Cardinal took her hand, gallantly kissed it, and left the 
room. 

Scarcely was he gone, when the Queen went into her son’s 
chamber and asked Laporte if he was in bed. Laporte pointed 
to the sleeping child. Anne of Austria mounted the steps of 
the bed, and softly imprinted a kiss on her son’s forehead. 
Then she retired as silently as she had entered, merely saying 
to the valet de chambre: 

“ Now, my dear Laporte, mes to make the King look more 
favourably upon M. le Cardinal. We are both under the 
greatest obligations to him.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


GASCON AND ITALIAN. 


In the meantime the Cardinal had returned to his cabinet, 
at the door of which he fourfd Bernouin waiting. He inquired 
of him whether anything new had happened, and whether he 
had heard tidings from without. On his answering in the 
negative he dismissed him. 

Being now alone, he opened the door of the corridor, and 
then of the antechamber. D’Artagnan, much fatigued, was 
asleep on a bench. 

“M. d’Artagnan!” said he, in a soft voice. 
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D’Artagnan did not stir. 

“M. d’Artagnan!” he repeated, in a louder tone. 

D’Artagnan still slept. 

The Cardinal went up to him and touched his shoulder. 

This time he started, awoke, and in an instant was standing 
stiff and upright, as if on parade. 

“ Here I am,” said he. “ Who calls me?” 

“T do,” said Mazarin, with his sweetest smile. 

“I beg your Eminence’s pardon,” said D’Artagnan, “but I 
was so fatigued 7”? — 

“Do not beg my pardon, sir,” replied Mazarin, “for you 
fatigued yourself in my service.” 

D’Artagnan wondered at the minister’s gracious answer. 

“Heyday!” said he, between his teeth, “is the proverb 
true which says, Luck comes when one is sleeping ? ” 

“ Follow me, sir,” said Mazarin. 

“Come, come,” thought D’Artagnan to himself, « Rochefort 
has kept his word; but where the deuce is he gone to?” 

He looked into every corner of the room, but Rochefort was 
no longer there. 

“M. d’Artagnan,” said Mazarin, settling himself comfort- 
ably in his easy-chair, “you have always appeared to me to 
be a brave and gallant man.” 

“Possibly so,” thought D’Artagnan; “but he has taken 
plenty of time in letting me know his opinion.” But this 
did not prevent his bowing to the ground in reply to Mazarin’s 
compliment. 

“Well,” continued Mazarin, “the time is arrived for me to 
profit by your talents and valour.” 

A gleam of joy flashed from the officer’s eyes, but it as 
suddenly vanished, for he knew not what Mazarin was driv- 
ing at. 

“Monsignor has only to command,” said he; “I am ready 
to obey your Eminence.” 

“M. d’Artagnan,” continued Mazarin, « you performed cer- 
tain exploits under the late reign”? — 

“ Your Eminence is too good to remember them. It is true 
I served in the war with some degree of success.” 

“TI do not refer to your warlike exploits,” said Mazarin : 
“for although they made some noise in the world, they were 
surpassed by the others.” 

D’Artagnan assumed an appearance of astonishment. 
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“JT am waiting for monsignor to inform me to what exploits 
he refers.” 

“I refer to that adventure — Hé! you know very well what 
I mean.” 

“Alas, no, monsignor!” replied D’Artagnan, now really 
astonished. 

“You are discreet. So much the better. I refer to that 
adventure of the Queen — those diamond tags — that journey 
which you took with three of your friends.” 

“ Aha!” thought the Gascon, “it is 4 regular trap; let us 
keep on our guard.” A 

And he fortified his features with an assumption of the 
most complete stolidity, such as Mondori or Bellerose, the two 
best comedians of the day, would have envied. 

“Capital!” said Mazarin, laughing, “bravo! It was well 
to tell me that you were exactly the man I wanted. Come, let 
us see what you would do for me.” 

“Whatever your Eminence may command me to do,” replied 
D’ Artagnan. 

“ Would you do for me what you formerly did for a queen?” 

“ Decidedly,” said D’Artagnan to himself, “he wants to 
make me speak. But let me first see what he is aiming at. 
Plague take him! He is not. sharper than Richelieu.” 

“ Monsignor, for a queen? I do not understand you.” 

“ You do not comprehend, then, that I have need of you 
and your three friends? ” 

“Of what friends, monsignor ?” 

“ Your three old friends.” 

“ Of my three friends of old times, your Excellence ?” re- 
plied D’Artagnan. “T had not three friends —TI had fifty. 
A man at twenty calls every one his friend.” 

“ Well, well, sir officer,” said Mazarin, “ discretion is a fine 
thing; but now you might repent having been too discreet.” 

“Monsignor, Pythagoras made his followers keep silence 
for five years, to teach them to hold their tongues.” 

“And you have kept it for twenty years, sir, — that is, 
fifteen more than the Pythagorean philosophers, — which ap- 
pears to me quite sufficient. Speak now, therefore, for the 
Queen herself releases you from your oath.” 

“The Queen!” said D’Artagnan, with an astonishment 
which was now not put on. 

“ Yes, the Queen; and to prove that I speak in her name, 
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she told me to show you this diamond, which she says you 
know, and which she purchased of M. des Essarts.” 

And Mazarin held out his hand to the officer, who sighed 
on beholding the ring which the Queen had given him on the 
night of the ball at the Hétel de Ville. 

“Tt is true,” said D’Artagnan. “I recognise that diamond ; 
it belonged to the Queen.” 

“ You see, therefore, that I speak to you in her name. An- 
swer me, then, without playing this comedy any further. I 
have already told you, and I repeat it, your fortune depends 
upon it.” 

“Faith, monsignor, I have some need of good fortune. 
Your Eminence has so long forgotten me.” 

“ A week will make up for all that. Come, then; you are 
here — but where are your friends ?” 

“I have not the least idea, monsignor.” 

“ How is it you have not the least idea? ” 

“Tis true. It is long since we parted; for all three left the 
service.” 

“ But where will you find them ?” 

“ Oh, wherever they may be. That is my affair.” 

“ Very well. Your conditions ? ” 

“ Money, monsignor,— as much as our enterprises may re _ 
quire. Faith, I remember too well how greatly we were 
impeded by lack of money; and had it not been for that dia- _ 
mond, which I was obliged to sell, we should have been com- 
pletely arrested in our course.” 

“The devil, you say!” exclaimed Mazarin. « Money — and 
plenty of it! How you are getting on, sir officer! Do you 
not know that there is no money in the King’s coffers ? ” 

“Then follow my example, monsignor — sell the Crown 
diamonds. Believe me, you must not drive a close bargain 
with us. Great actions are but badly executed with small 
means.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mazarin, “ we will give you satisfaction.” 

“Richelieu,” thought D’Artagnan, “would at once have 
given me five hundred pistoles as earnest money.” 

“You will be onmy side ?” asked the Cardinal. 

“ Yes, if my friends agree to it.” 

“But should they refuse — may I still depend upon you?” 

“T have never done anything well alone,” answered D’Arta- 
gnan, shaking his head. 














“TAKE THIS, THEN,’ SAID HE, HEAVING A SIGH. “THIS IS FOR YOUR 
JOURNEY.” 
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“Then go and find them.” 

_ “And what shall I say to induce them to serve your Emi- 
-nence ? ” 

“You know them better than I do; and according to their 
characters, you must promise them.” 

“ But what am I to promise them ? ” 

“ Let them serve me as they did the Queen, and their reward 
shall be brilliant.” 

“ And what are we to do?” 

“ Kverything — since it appears that you can do everything.” 

“Monsignor, when confidence is reposed in men and it is 
desired that it be mutual, more definite information is granted 
them than your Eminence affords.” 

“ When the time of action comes,” said Mazarin, “ be assured 
that you shall have full informaticn.” 

“ And till that time ” — 

«“ Wait, and be finding your friends.” 

“ Monsignor, perhaps they may not be in Paris; indeed, that 
is probably the case. J must therefore take a journey. I am 
only a very poor lieutenant of Musketeers, and travelling is 
expensive.” 

«“ My intention,” said Mazaria, “is, that you shall not travel 
with a great train. My projects require secrecy, and would be 
injured by too large an equipage.” 

“ And yet, your Excellence, I cannot travel on my pay, more 
especially as it is now three months in arrears to me; and I 
cannot travel on my savings, seeing that for the twenty-two 
years that I have been in the service I have only laid up 
debts.” 

Mazarin remained a moment pensive as if a struggle were 
going on in his mind; then going to a chest fastened with a 
triple lock, he drew from it a bag, which he weighed two or 
three times in his hand before he gave it to D’Artagnan. 
“Take this, then,” said he, heaving a sigh; “this is for your 
journey.” - 

“Tf they are Spanish doubloons, or even crowns of gold,” 
thought D’Artagnan, “we may yet manage pretty well to- 
gether.” He bowed to the Cardinal, and buried the bag in his 
deep pocket. 

“ Well, then, it is settled,” said the Cardinal; “ you will start 
on your journey.” 

“ Yes, monsignor.” 
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“Write to me daily, to give me an account of your negotia- 
tions.” 

“T will not fail to do so, monsignor.” 

“ Very well; but @ propos the names of your friends ? ” 

“The names of my friends ?” said D’Artagnan, with a rem- 
nant of uneasiness. 

“Yes. While you are searching for them on your part, I 
may make some inquiries on mine, and perhaps I may gain 
some information.” 

“M. le Comte de la Fére, otherwise called Athos ; M. Du Val- 
lon, otherwise called Porthos; and M. le Chevalier d’Herbla 
now the Abbé d’Herblay, otherwise called Aramis.” 

The Cardinal smiled. 

“Young men,” said he, “ who entered the Musketeers under 
false names, that they might not compromise their family 
names; long swords, but light purses — I understand that.” 

“If God should permit these long rapiers to pass into your 
Eminence’s service,” said D’Artagnan, “I dare to express. a 
hope that it may be your Eminence’s purse that may become 
light, and theirs heavy. For with these three men and myself, 
your Eminence may move all France, and even Europe, if such 
should be your pleasure.” 

“These Gascons,” said Mazarin, “ almost equal the Italians 
in bragging.” 

“ At all events,” rejoined D’Artagnan, with a smile worthy 
of the Cardinal himself, “they are better hands at using the 
rapier.” 

Then having asked for his leave of absence, which was at 
once furnished him and signed by Mazarin, he left the room. 

Scarcely was he beyond the precincts of the palace when he 
went up toa lamp and looked hastily into the bag. “Silver 
crowns!” said he contemptuously. «I suspected so. Ah, 
Mazarin, Mazarin! you have no confidence in me. So much 
the worse! It will only bring you ill luck.” 

In the meantime the Cardinal was rubbing his hands. 

“A hundred pistoles!” he murmured, “a hundred pistoles ! 
For a hundred pistoles I have obtained a secret for which 
Richelieu would have paid twenty-five thousand crowns — 
without reckoning this diamond,” added he, amorously ogling 
the diamond which he had kept instead of giving it to D’Ar- 
tagnan, — “ without reckoning this diamond, which is worth at 
least ten thousand livres.” 
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And the Cardinal went into his chamber, delighted with his 
evening’s success, placed the ring in a casket filled with brill- 
iants of every kind, —for he had a taste for jewels, —and 
called Bernouin to undress him, without allowing himself to 
be further disturbed by the noises that shook the windows at 
intervals, and the shots that still resounded throughout Paris, 
although it was now past eleven o’clock at night. 

In the meantime D’Artagnan was proceeding towards the 
Rue Tiquetonne where he lived, at the Hotel de la Chevretite. 

Let us briefly explain how he had beenJed to make choice of 
this abode. 


4 


CHAPTER VI. 


D’ARTAGNAN AT FORTY. 


Auas! Since the time when, in our romance of “The Three 
Musketeers,” we left D’Artagnan at No. 12 in the Rue des 
Fossoyeurs, many things had happened and many years had 
elapsed. 

D’Artagnan had been ready for opportunities; but circum- 
stances had not been ready for him. So long as he was sur- 
rounded by his friends, he had revelled in his youth and his 
imagination. His was one of those fine and ingenuous minds 
that easily assimilate the qualities of others. Athos gave him 
his taste for splendor, Porthos his verve, Aramis his elegance ; 
and if D’Artagnan had continued to live with these three men he 
would have become a most superior character. First, Athos 
left him to take possession of a small estate that he had 
inherited near Blois; then Porthos left him to marry the 
Solicitor’s widow; last, Aramis to take orders and to become 
an abbé. 

From that moment D’Artagnan, who seemed to have mixed 
up his future with that of, his three friends, found himself 
isolated and weak, and without courage to follow a career in 
which he foresaw that he could gain no reputation, unless each 
of his friends should (if we may so speak) communicate to him a 
portion of that electric fluid which he had received from heaven. 

Therefore, although he had become a lieutenant of Muske- 
teers, D’Artagnan found himself still more isolated. He was 
not of sufficiently high birth, like Athos, to be admitted into 
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the highest society, nor had he the vanity of Porthos, to make 
others believe that this was the case. He was not, like Aramis, 
sufficiently well bred to maintain his natural elegance — an 
elegance derived from himself. For some time the sweet recol- 
lection of Madame Bonacieux had stamped a kind of poetry on 
the young lieutenant’s mind; but, like everything else in this 
world, this perishable recollection had been gradually effaced. 
Garrison life is fatal even to aristocratic organizations. Of the 
two antagonistic natures making up D’Artagnan’s individu- 
ality, the material one had gradually taken precedence; and 
very gently, and almost imperceptibly to himself, D’Artagnan, 
always in garrison, in the camp, or on horseback, had become 
—I know not what it was called at that period — what we now 
term a regular trooper. 

Not that D’Artagnan had lost his original acuteness. Not 
at all; on the contrary, that acuteness was perhaps even 
increased, or, at any rate, appeared doubly remarkable under 
an exterior somewhat more unpolished. But he had applied 
this acuteness to the small, and not the great, purposes of life 
— to his material comforts — to what soldiers deem comforts; 
that is to say, the possession of a good bed, a good table, and a 
good hostess. 

And for the last six years D’Artagnan had found all these 
at the sign of the Chevrette, in the Rue Tiquetonne. 

During the first period of his abode in that hotel, the 
hostess, a fresh and pretty Flemish woman about twenty-five 
years of age, had been singularly taken with him. After 
D’Artagnan had had many encounters with an inconvenient 
husband, whom he had ten or a dozen times threatened to 
run through the body, that husband went off one fine morning, 
disappearing after secretly disposing of several casks of wine 
and taking the money and jewels. He was thought to be 
dead. His wife more especially, who flattered herself with 
the soft idea that she was a widow, stoutly maintained that 
he had departed this life. At last, after a three years’ 
intimacy, which D’Artagnan took good care not to break off, 
every year finding his situation and his mistress more agree- 
able than ever,—for the one was due to the other, — his 
mistress had the unconscionable presumption to wish to 
become a wife, and proposed to D’Artagnan to espouse her. 

“Oh, fie!” replied D’Artagnan. « Bigamy, my dear! 
Come, now, you cannot mean it!” 
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“But he is dead; I. am quite sure of it.” 

“He was a most perverse rogue, and is just the fellow to 
return on purpose to hang us.” 

“Well, then, if he should return you will kill him; you 
are so brave and skilful.” 

“Plague take it, my dear! that is only another mode of 
getting hanged.” 

“ Therefore you reject my offer ? ” 

“Why, of course; most decidedly.” 

His beautiful landlady was in despair. She would most 
willingly have made M. d’Artagnan her husband — such a 
handsome man, and such a fierce mustache! 

About the fourth year of this intimacy, the expedition of 
Franche Comté took place, and D’Artagnan was ordered on it, 
and prepared to depart. Then came extreme sorrow, oceans 
of tears, and solemn promises of eternal fidelity. Be it 
understood that all this was on the lady’s part. D’Artagnan 
was too great a man to make any promise; therefore he only 
promised to do all he could to increase his own reputation. 

In this respect his courage is well known. He did not 
spare his own person; and in charging at the head of his 
company, he received a ball in the chest which laid him out 
on the field of battle. He was seen to fall from his horse, 
and was not seen to rise again; therefore he was thought to 
be dead; and all those who hoped to gain a step by it, at once 
declared that it was so. What is desired is easily believed ; 
now in the army —from the general of division, who desires 
the death of the commander-in-chief, even to the privates, who 
desire the death of the corporals — everybody wishes for the 
death of some one. 

But D’Artagnan was not the sort of man to allow himself to 
be killed in this manner. After having remained, during the 
heat of the day, insensible on the field of battle, the coolness 
of the night restored him to his senses; he reached a village, 
knocked at the door of the best house, and was received as the 
French always are everywhere, when wounded. He was 
nursed, doctored, and cured; and, better than ever, started one 
fine morning on his way back to France; and once in France, 
took the road to Paris; and once in Paris, the direction to the 
Rue Tiquetonne. 

But D’Artagnan found his room occupied by a man’s port- 
manteau, complete except for the sword. 
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“He must be returned,” said he. “So much the worse, and 
so much the better.” 

Of course he was thinking of the husband. 

He made his inquiries. New waiter, new maid; the mis- 
tress was gone out for a walk. 

“ Alone?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ With monsieur.” 

“So monsieur is returned ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the maid-servant, with great simplicity 

“Tf I had any money I would be off,” said D’Artagnan to 
himself; “but as I have none, I must wait and take counsel 
with my landlady, as to the way in which I may thwart the 
conjugal plans of this importunate ghost.” 

He was just finishing his soliloquy — which proves that in 
great emergencies nothing is more natural than the soliloquy 
—when the maid, who was watching at the door, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Ah, here is madame just returning with monsieur.” 

D’Artagnan cast a glance down the street, and descried the 
landlady turning from the Rue Montmartre, hanging on the 
arm of an enormous Swiss, who strutted along in a manner 
that agreeably reminded him of his old friend Porthos. 

“And is that monsieur ? ” queried D’Artagnan to himself. 
“Oho! he is grown wonderfully, I think.” 

And he seated himself where he might be easily seen. 

The hostess perceived D’Artagnan as she entered, and gave 
a slight scream. At this little scream, D’Artagnan, concluding 
that he was discovered, arose and ran and kissed her tenderly. 

The Swiss looked with an air of utter stupefaction at the 
hostess, who remained very pale. 

“Ah! is it you, sir? And what do you want of me?” she 
added, in the greatest distress. 

“This gentleman is your cousin ? — or is he your brother ? ” 
asked D’Artagnan, with the most complete imperturbability ; 
and without waiting for an answer, he threw himself into the 
arms of the Helvetian, who allowed it with the most pertect 
unconcern. 

“ Who is this man ? ” he demanded. 

The hostess only replied by choking. 

“ Who is this Swiss ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ The gentleman is going to marry me,” replied the hostess, 
between two spasms, 
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“ Your husband, then, is dead at last ? ” 

“What tifference does that make to you, sir?” said the 
Swiss. 

“It makes very great tifference to me,” replied D’Artagnan, 
“seeing that you cannot marry madame without my consent, 
and that’? — 

“And dat —?” said the Swiss. 

“ And dat—TI will not give it,” answered the Musketeer. 

The Swiss grew as red as a peony. He wore his splendid 
laced uniform, while D’Artagnan was covered with an old 
gray cloak. The Swiss was six feet tall; D’Artagnan not 
much more than five. The Swiss considered himself as at 
home, and D’Artagnan seemed to him an intruder. 

“ Vill you gome out of here?” said the Swiss, stamping vio- 
lently, like a man beginning to be seriously angry. 

“1? Not at all!” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ Well, then, we must resort to force,” said a waiter, who 
could not comprehend that this little man would dare resist a 
man so tall. 

“ You!” said D’Artagnan, who also began to be angry, and 
seizing the waiter by the ear, — “you will first of all stand 
here, on this very spot, or I will tear off what I have hold of ! 
As foryou, most illustrious descendant of William Tell, you will 
go and make up a bundle of your things which are in my 
room and incommode me, and depart as quickly as possible to 
look after other lodgings.” 

The Swiss began to laugh vociferously. “TI debart?” said 
he; “and vy for?” 

“ Ah, very well!” said D’Artagnan. “I perceive that you 
understand French, so come and take a turn with me, and I 
will explain the rest to you.” 

The hostess, who knew that D’Artagnan was a most perfect 
swordsman, began to weep and tear her hair. 

D’Artagnan turned to the afflicted fair one. 

“Then dismiss him, madame,” said he. 

“ Vat nonsense!” exclaimed the Swiss, who had re- 
quired some time to understand the proposition that D’ Arta- 
gnan had made him — “vat nonsense! Are you mat, to bro- 
bose me to make a turn vid you?” 

“T am a lieutenant of his Majesty’s Musketeers, and 
consequently in everything your superior. But as rank has 
nothing to do with this affair, but merely our quarters, you un- 
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derstand the custom — the one who first returns will take pos. 
session of the apartment.” 

D’Artagnan led off the Swiss, in spite of the lamentations 
of the hostess, who really felt her heart leaning towards her 
old lover, but would not have been sorry to give a lesson to this 
haughty Musketeer, who had affronted her by the refusal of 
her hand. 

The two adversaries went straight to the trenches of Mont- 
martre. It was night when they reached them. D’ Artagnan 
politely requested the Swiss to give up the room, and to return 
no more. He gave a negative sign and drew his sword. 

“Then you will lie here,” said D’Artagnan. “Itisa sorry 
bed; but it is not my fault, for it is your own choice.” 

And at these words he drew his sword and crossed that of 
his opponent. He had to do with a rough fist; but his own 
suppleness was superior to all force. The German’s rapier 
could never pass the Musketeer’s. The Swiss had received 
two wounds before he was sensible of them, on account of the 
extreme cold; nevertheless, loss of blood and consequent 
exhaustion obliged him suddenly to sit down. 

“There!” said D’Artagnan, “did I not tell you so? 
You have got yourself into a precious mess, pig-headed that 
you are! Fortunately, you have only received enough to 
last you about a fortnight. Remain there, and I will send you 
your things by the waiter. Aurevoir! By the by, I advise 
you to go to the Rue Montorgueil, at the sign of the Chat qui 
pelote ; a capital kitchen — that is to say, if the same hostess 
be there. Adieu! ” 

And thereupon he returned right merrily to his quarters, 
despatched the goods and chattels of the Swiss, whom the 
waiter found still seated in the same place, astounded by the 
coolness and valor of his adversary. 

The waiter, the hostess, and all the household had the same 
consideration and respect for D’Artagnan that they would have 
had for Hercules, had he returned to earth to recommence his 
twelve labours. 

But when he was alone with the hostess — «N ow,” said he, 
“fair Madeline, you see the difference between a Swiss and a 
gentleman. As for you, you have behaved like the mistress of 
a pot-house. So much the worse for you, for you thus lose 
both my esteem and my custom. I have driven away the 
Swiss to humble you; but I will no longer lodge here. I -yill 
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not live where I despise the hostess. Hallo, waiter! Carry 
my valise to the Muid d’Amour, Rue des Bourdonnais. 
Adieu, madame!” 

D’Artagnan, in uttering these words, was both dignified and 
pathetic. The hostess threw herself at his feet, begged his 
pardon, and retained him by a soft compulsion. Why should 
we say more? The spit was actually turning — the stove was 
roaring — the fair Madeline was weeping. D’Artagnan felt 
hunger, cold, and love returning to him at the same moment ; 
he pardoned her, and having pardoned, he remained. 

And thus it happened that D’Artagnan lodged at the Hotel 
de la Chevrette, in the Rue Tiquetonne. 


CHAPTER VII. 


D’ARTAGNAN IS IN SOME EMBARRASSMENT, BUT ONE OF OUR 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES COMES TO HIS AID. 


D’ARTAGNAN was on his way back to his hotel very pensive, | 
finding considerable pleasure in carrying the Cardinal’s bag, 
and thinking of the beautiful diamond which had once be- 
longed to him, and which he had seen for an instant shining 
on the Prime Minister’s finger. 

“Tf that diamond should ever again come into my pos- 
session,” he said to himself, “I would immediately convert it 
into money, and purchase some property round my chateau, 
which is a handsome mansion, but has for the only land apper- 
taining to it a garden not larger than the cemetery of the 
Innocents; and there I should remain in my dignity till some 
tich heiress, attracted by my good looks, should come and marry 
me. Then I should have three boys: of the first I should 
make a man of consequence, like Athos; of the second, a 
handsome soldier, like Porthos; and.of the third, a gentle 
abbé, like Aramis. Faith, that would be much better than 
living the life I do! But, unhappily, that skinflint Mazarin 
will not give up his diamond for my sake.” 

What would D’Artagnan have said had he known that this 
diamond had been intrusted to the Cardinal by the Queen, to 
be given to him ? 

On entering the Rue Tiquetonne, he perceived that there 
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was a great tumult there; and a considerable crowd was col- 
lected near his quarters. 

“ Hallo,” said he, “can the Hotel de la Chevrette be on fire ? 
Or has the husband of the fair Madeline positively returned ? ” 

It was neither the one nor the other. On drawing near, he 
perceived that in front of, not his own hétel, but before the 
next house, the crowd was collected. They were shouting and 
running about with torches; and by the light of these torches, 
D’Artagnan perceived uniforms. 

He inquired what was the matter; and was informed that a 
citizen, with about twenty of his friends, had attacked a car- 
riage escorted by some of the Cardinal’s Guards; but that 2 
reénforcement had come up, and the citizens had been put te 
flight. The leader of the mob had taken refuge in the house 
next to the hédtel, and they were now searching it. 

In his youth, D’Artagnan would have hastened to assist the 
soldiers against the citizens. But he had grown quite cool- 
headed ; and, besides, he had a hundred pistoles in his pocket, 
and did not wish to venture into a crowd. 

He therefore entered his hétel, without asking any more 
questions. Formerly, D’Artagnan always wished to know 
everything: now he always knew quite enough. 

He found the fair Madeline not expecting him. She sup- 
posed that he would pass the night at the Louvre, as he had 
told her he should do. She was, therefore, much rejoiced at 
his return; the more especially as she was much alarmed by 
what was taking place in the street, and moreover had not 
now any Swiss to protect her. 

She therefore wished to talk with him, and tell him all that had 
happened. But D’Artagnan bade her have his supper carried 
up to his room, with the addition of a bottle of old Burgundy. 

The fair Madeline was drilled to military obedience ; that is 
to say, to understand a sign. This time D’Artagnan had 
deigned to speak; he was, therefore, obeyed with double 
celerity. 

D’Artagnan took his key and his candle, and went to his 
chamber. He had been content to take a room on the 
fourth floor so as not to injure the custom of the house. The 
respect we have for truth compels us to confess that it was 
just below the gutter and below the roof. Here was his tent 
of Achilles; and he shut himself up in this chamber when- 
ever he wished to punish the fair Madeline by his absence. 
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His first care was to hide his bag in an old desk with a new 
lock. He had not as yet had time to verify the exact amount 
which the Cardinal had given him. Then, his supper being 
served and his wine brought, he dismissed the waiter, shut the 
door, and sat down at table. It was not to reflect, as might be 
imagined. For D’Artagnan thought that things were never 
well done unless each came in its regular order. He was 
hungry — therefore he supped; and after supper he went to 
bed. D’Artagnan was not one of those persons who think that 
the night produces wisdom: in the night D’Artagnan slept. 
But in the morning, on the contrary, quite fresh and with all 
his wits about him, he experienced the best inspirations. For 
a long time he had had no need of thinking in the morning ; 
but he had always slept at night. 

He awoke at the earliest dawn, sprang from his bed with 
true military resolution, and walked round his chamber in 
meditation. 

“In the year ’43, about six months before the death of the 
late Cardinal, I received a letter from Athos; and where was 
it? —let me see—oh! it was at the siege of Besancon, I 
remember — I was in the trenches. And what did he say to 
me? That he dwelt on a small property — yes, that’s it— a 
small property. But where was it? I had just read so far, 
when a gust of wind carried off the letter. Formerly I should 
have gone after it, although the wind had blown it into the most 
exposed situation. But youth is a great fault — that is to say, 
when one is no longer young. I allowed my letter to go, and 
carry Athos’s address to the Spaniards, who had nothing to do 
with it, and might as well have returned it to me. There is 
no use, therefore, in thinking of Athos. Now let us see — 
Porthos —I had a letter from him also; he invited me to a 
great hunting-match on his property, for the month of Septem- 
her, 1646. Unfortunately, as I was in Béarn at that time, on 
account of my father’s death, the letter followed me; and I had 
left before it arrived. Byt it set off in pursuit of me, and 
reached Montmédy some days after I had left that city. At last 
it caught me, in the month of April, but as it was only in the 
month of April, 1647, that it caught me, and the invitation was 
for September, ’46, I could not take advantage of it. Let us 
see — I must look for this letter; it ought to be with the title- 
deeds of my property.” 

D’Artagnan opened an old casket that iay in a corner of his 
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chamber, filled with parchments relative to the aforesaid prop. 
erty, which had for the last two hundred years passed entirely 
away from his family; and he uttered an exclamation of joy 
as he there descried the gigantic handwriting of Porthos, and, 
underneath, some lines scratched by the withered hand of his 
worthy spouse. 

D’Artagnan did not amuse himself with reading the letter, 
for he well knew its contents. He hastened to the address. 
This was at the Chateau du Vallon. Porthos, however, had 
forgotten every other direction. In his pride, he imagined 
that all the world must know the chateau to which he had 
given his name. 

“The devil take the vain fellow!” said D’Artagnan. 
“ Always the same! I was going to begin with him, seeing 
that he ought not to want money — he who inherited the eight 
hundred thousand livres of M. Coquenard. There! the best is 
lost ; for Athos must have become an idiot from drinking ; and 
as for Aramis, he must be entirely given up to his devotions.” 

D’Artagnan again cast his eyes on Porthos’s letter. There 
was a postscript containing this sentence: 

“T write by the same courier to our worthy friend Aramis, 
at his monastery.” 

“At his monastery! Yes, but what monastery? There 
are two hundred in Paris and three thousand in France. And 
then, perhaps, on entering his monastery, he has, for the third 
time, changed his name. Ah! if I was a wise theologian, and 
could only recollect the subject of the thesis which he discussed 
so well with the Curate of Montdidier and the Superior of the 
Jesuits, I might ascertain what doctrine he supported; and 
might thence infer to what saint he had consecrated himself. 
What if I went to the Cardinal, and demanded an authority 
to enter every monastery ? It would be a good idea, and per- 
chance I might discover him there like Achilles. Yes; but it 
would be to confess, at the very onset, my own incompetency, 
and from the first I should be ruined in the Cardinal’s estima- 
tion. Men in power are only grateful for the performance of 
impossibilities. ‘If it had been possible,’ they say, ‘I would 
have done it myself.’ And they are right. But wait a bit. 
I also received a letter from him, the dear friend, by the same 
token that he required of me a slight service, which I rendered 
him. Ah, yes! But where did I put his letter ? ” 

D’Artagnan reflected a moment, and went toward the closet 
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where his old clothes were hung; there he looked for his 
doublet of the year 1648, and, as he was a methodical fellow, 
he found it hung on its peg. He searched the pocket, and 
drew from it a paper —it was indeed Aramis’s letter. 

“M. d’Artagnan,” it said, “you must know that I have had 
a quarrel with a gentleman, who has made an appointment 
with me for this evening, at the Place Royal. As I am in the 
Church, and the affair might injure me if I communicated it 
to any other than to a friend so faithful as yourself, I write 
to you, that you may serve as my second. You must enter 
by the Neuve Sainte Catherine; under the second lamp, to the 
right, you will find your opponent. I shall be with mine under 
the third. 

“Your devoted 
“¢ ARAMIS.” 

Here there was not even an adieu. 

D’Artagnan endeavoured to recall the circumstances to his 
memory. He had gone to the appointment; had there met 
the opponent indicated, whose name he had never known; 
had accommodated him with a jolly sword-thrust in the arm; 
had then gone toward Aramis, who, on his side, had come to 
meet him, having already finished his affair. 

“Tt ig all over,” Aramis had said. “I believe I have killed 
the rascal. But, my dear friend, if you ever want me, you - 
know that I am completely at your service.” Upon which 
Aramis had squeezed his hand and disappeared under the 
arcades. 

He knew no more, therefore, where Aramis was than where 
Athos and Porthos were; and the affair began to be sufficiently 
embarrassing, when he imagined he heard the noise of a 
window breaking in his room. He immediately thought of 
his bag, which was in his desk, and rushed out of the closet. 
He was not mistaken; at the very moment that he went in by 
the door, a man was coming in by the window. 

“Ah, wretch!” cried D’Artagnan, taking the man for a 
robber, and seizing his sword. 

“Sir,” cried out the man, “in the name of Heaven put up 
your sword, and do not kill me without hearing me. Jam not 
a robber —far from it. I am an honest, well-established 
citizen, having a house of my own. Iam called — But is it 
possible — you are M. d’Artagnan !” 

«« And you Planchet!” exclaimed the lieutenant. 
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“ At your service, sir,” said Planchet, in a rapture of delight ; 
“that is to say, if I am yet capable of it.” 

“ Perhaps 80,” said D’Artagnan; “but what the deuce are 
you doing, running about on the roofs at seven o’clock of a 
January morning?” 

“Sir,” said Planchet, “you must know — But, in fact, 
perhaps you must not know.” 

“Come, let us hear what it is,’ said D’Artagnan. «But first 
put a napkin before the broken pane, and draw the curtains.” 

Planchet obeyed; and when he had finished — 

“ Well,” said D’Artagnan. 

“First of all, sir,’ said the prudent Planchet, “on what 
terms are you with M. de Rochefort ?” 

“Why, marvellously good; but you know well enough your- 
self that he is now one of my best friends.” 

“Ah! so much the better.” 

“But what has Rochefort to do with your entering my 
chamber in this manner ? ” 

“Ah! see there now, sir! First I must tell you that M. de 
Rochefort is”? — Planchet hesitated. 

“ Pardieu!” said D’Artagnan. “I know very well that he 
is in the Bastille.” 

“ That is to say, he was there,” answered Planchet. 

“How? He was there?” exclaimed D’Artagnan. “Has 
he, then, had the good fortune to escape ? ” 

“Ah, sir!” cried Planchet in turn, « if you call it good 
fortune, all is right. Then I must tell you that it seems that 
M. de Rochefort was sent for from the Bastille yesterday 
evening.” 

“T know that well, since I was the person who went for 
him.” 

“ But happily for him, you did not carry him back ; for if 
I had seen you amongst the escort, believe me, sir, that I have 
always far too much respect for you ” — 

“Finish, then, you animal! Let me know what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Well, then, it happened that M. de Rochefort’s carriage 
was passing along the middle of the Rue de la Ferronnerie, 
through a knot of people, and that the escort roughly jostled 
the crowd; some murmurs were excited. The prisoner con- 
sidered the opportunity favourable, told his name, and cried 
out for assistance. I was there, and recognised the name of 
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the Comte de Rochefort; I remembered that it was he who 
made me a sergeant in the regiment of Piedmont. I exclaimed 
that it was a prisoner, a friend of the Duc de Beaufort. The 
mob was excited, stopped the horses, and overthrew the escort. 
In the meantime I opened the door; M. de Rochefort jumped 
out and was soon lost in the crowd. Unfortunately, a patrol 
was passing just at the time; it joined the Guards and charged 
us. I beat a retreat towards the Rue Tiquetonne, but was 
closely followed. I escaped into the house next to this. They 
surrounded and searched it; but in vain. I found in the fifth 
story a compassionate person who concéaled me between two 
mattresses. I remained in my hiding-place until near morn- 
ing; but, expecting that the search would be renewed, I vent- 
ured out on the gutters, first looking for an entrance, and 
then an exit, in some house which was not watched. That is 
my tale, sir; and, upon my honour, I shall be in despair if 
it should be disagreeable to you.” 

“ Not at all,” said D’Artagnan ; “on the contrary, I am very 
glad, in faith, that Rochefort is at liberty. But do you know 
one thing ?— that if you fall into the hands of the King’s 
people, you will be hanged without mercy ?” 

« Ah! I know that well enough,” replied Planchet; “and 
that is what disturbs me so much; and it is also the reason 
that I am so glad to have found you; forif you are willing to 
conceal me, uo one can do it better than yourself.” 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “I wish for nothing better; al- 
though I risk neither more nor less than my commission, if-it 
was found out that I harboured a rebel.” 

« Ah, sir! you know very well that I would risk my life for 

ou!” 
“You might also add, Planchet, that you have risked it. I 
never forget anything but what I ought to forget; and as to 
this, I wish to remember it. Sit down there, then, and eat at 
your ease; for I can perceive that you are casting very elo- 
quent glances at the remnants of my supper.” 

« Yes, sir; for your neighbour’s cupboard was very ill fur- 
nished as to edibles; and I have had nothing to eat since yes- 
terday noon but a small roll and some preserve. Although I 
do not dislike sweets when they come at their proper time and 
place, I confess I found my supper rather light.” 

“Poor fellow!” said D’Artagnan. “ Well, then, refresh 
yourself.” 
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“ Ah, sir!” cried Planchet, “you save my life asecond time.” 

And he sat himself down, and began to eat as in the glori- 
ous days of the Rue Fossoyeurs. 

D’Artagnan continued walking up and down the room. He 
turned over in his mind what use he could make of Planchet, 
in his present circumstances. In the meantime Planchet 
was doing all he could to make up for lost time. -At last he 
emitted that sigh of satisfaction which a hungry man breathes 
when, having laid a pretty solid foundation, he begins to make 
a slight halt. 

“ And now let us see,” said D’Artagnan, who thought that 
moment was arrived when he might begin his questions. 
“Let us do everything in order. Do you know where 
Athos is?” 

“ No, sir,” answered Planchet. 

“The devil!” cried D’Artagnan. “Do you know where 
Porthos is ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“The devil, the devil! — and Aramis ? ” 

“‘ Not the slightest idea ! ”’ 

«“ The devil, the devil, the devil!” 

“ But,” continued Planchet, in his sly way, “I know where 
Bazin is.” 

«“ Ah! you know where Bazin is ?” 

cVies. Sit 

«« And where is he?” 

« At Notre Dame.” 

“ And what is he doing at Notre Dame?” 

“ He is the beadle.” 

“ What! Bazin beadle at Notre Dame! Are you sure of it?” 

“Perfectly sure! I have seen him. I have spoken to him.” 

“ He must know where his master is? ” 

“ Without the least doubt.” 

D’Artagnan reflected, then took his cloak and sword and 
prepared to go out. 

“Sir,” cried Planchet, in a most lugubrious voice, “do you 
abandon me in this manner? Consider that my sole hope is 
in you.” 

“ But no one will come to look for you here,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ But even if they should not come to look for me,” replied 
the prudent Planchet, “ consider that the people of the house, 
who did not see me come in, will think that I am a thief,” 
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“That ’s true,” said D’Artagnan. “Let us see — can you 
speak any sort of patois ? ” 

“T can do better than that, sir,” answered Planchet. “I 
can speak Flemish.” 

«« And where the deuce did you learn it?” 

“In Artois, where I served for two years. Listen: ‘Goeden 
morgen, mynheer, tk ben begeeray te weeten, the gesondhects 
omstand.’” + 

* And what does that mean ?” 

“Good morning, sir; I am very anxious to know the state 
of your health.” a 

“And that you call a language!’ But never mind,” added 
D’Artagnan, “it will do very well.” 

He went to the door, called a waiter, and ordered him to 
tell the fair Madeline to come up. 

“ What are you doing, sir?” said Planchet; “do you con- 
fide our secret to a woman ?”’ 

“ Make yourself easy; she will not breathe a word to any one.” 

At the moment the hostess entered. She came up smiling, 
expecting to find D’Artagnan alone; but drew back with aston- 
ishment when she saw Planchet. 

“ My dear hostess,” said D’Artagnan, “allow me to intro- 
duce to you your brother, who is just come from Flanders, 
and whom I take into my service for some time.” 

“ My brother!” cried the hostess, more astonished than ever. 

«“ Wish your sister good morning, then, Master Peter.” 

“ Velkom, zuster,” said Planchet. 

“ Goeden day, broer,” replied the astonished hostess. 

“Now observe,” said D’Artagnan; “this gentleman is your 
brother, whom perhaps you may not know, but I know him. 
He is just come from Amsterdam. You will clothe him during 
my absence; on my return you will present him to me; and 
upon your recommendation, although he cannot speak a word 
of French, as I can refuse you nothing I will take him into 
my service. Do you understand me?” 

“ That is to say, I guess what you require, and that is all 
that I require,” said Madeline. 

“You are a precious woman, my sweet hostess; and I am 
grateful to you.” 

On which, having given a nod of intelligence to Planchet, 
D’Artagnan went out to proceed to Notre Dame. 





1 Needless to say, the Flemish is somewhat worse than Fluellen’s English. -N.H. D. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DIFFERENT EFFECTS WHICH HALF A PISTOLE HAS ON A 
BEADLE AND ON A CHOIR-—BOY. 


D’ARTAGNAN went over the Pont Neuf, congratulating him- 
self on having found Planchet; for, while he seemed to be 
serving the worthy fellow, Planchet was really serving him. 
Nothing, in reality, could be more acceptable to him under his 
present circumstances than a brave and intelligent lacquey. 
It was true that Planchet would not, in all probability, re- 
main long in his service; but even on resuming his domestic 
position in the Rue des Lombards, Planchet would still be 
under obligations to him, for having almost or quite saved his 
life by concealing him; and D’Artagnan was not sorry to have 
some connection with the bourgeoisie at the very time it 
was on the verge of war with the Court. It was like having a 
secret communication or intercourse with some one in the 
enemy’s camp; and with a man so shrewd as D’Artagnan, 
slight things might lead to great consequences. 

He reached Notre Dame, therefore, in a disposition suffi- 
ciently contented, both with fortune and himself. He mounted 
the steps, entered the church, and addressing a sacristan, who 
was sweeping a chapel, inquired if he knew M. Bazin. 

“What, M. Bazin the beadle ?” said the sacristan. 

“The same.” 

“There he is, officiating at Mass, yonder in the chapel of the 
Virgin.” 

D’Artagnan trembled with delight; for, in spite of what 
Planchet had said, he feared that he should not find Bazin. 
But now that he had got hold of one end of the thread, he 
was quite satisfied that he would reach the other end. 

He went and knelt down opposite the chapel, in order that 
he might not lose sight of his man. Fortunately it was low 
Mass, which would quickly be finished. D’Artagnan, who had 
forgotten his prayers, and who had omitted to take a prayer 
book, employed his leisure in examining Bazin. 

Bazin wore his costume, it must be allowed, with as much 
dignity as holiness. It was easy to see that he had reached, 
or nearly reached, the summit of his ambition, and that the 
silver-mounted daleine which he carried in his hand appeared 
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as honourable to him as the baton which Condé threw, or did 
not throw, into the enemy’s lines at the battle of Fribourg. 
His outward man had undergone a change, if we may so speak, 
completely analogous to his costume. His whole body had 
become rotund, and, as it were, canonical. The prominent 
features of his face appeared to have vanished. His nose was 
certainly there; but the cheeks, in growing round, had each 
stolen a part of it. The chin was making its escape into his 
neck; and something, which was not actually fat, but a sort of 
pasty puffiness, had almost closed up his eyes. His hair, cut 
Squarely and reverently, covered his forehead to within three 
lines of his eyebrows. Let us hasten to say that Bazin had 
never possessed, even when it was most uncovered, more than 
an inch and a half of forehead. 

The officiating priest finished the Mass at the same time 
that D’Artagnan did his examination; he pronounced the 
sacramental words and retired, giving, to D’Artagnan’s great 
astonishment, the benediction, which all received kneeling. 
D’ Artagnan’s astonishment ceased when he discovered in this 
officiating priest the coadjutor himself; that is to say, the 
famous Jean Francois de Gondy, who at that time, foreseeing 
the character he was about to play, was beginning to make 
himself popular by distributing alms. And it was to increase 
that popularity that he from time to time said one of those 
matutinal Masses which the common people alone are accus- 
tomed to attend. 

D’Artagnan went on his knees like the others, received his 
share of the benediction, and made the sign of the cross; but 
at the moment when Bazin came by, with eyes raised to the 
skies and marching humbly in the rear, D’Artagnan pulled 
him back by the skirt of his gown. 

Bazin lowered his eyes, and started as if he had seen a 
serpent. “M. d’Artagnan!” he exclaimed. “ Vade retro, 
Satanas oe late 

«“ Well now, my dear Bazin,” said the officer, “is this the 
way you receive an old friend?” 

“Sir,” replied Bazin, “the true friends of a Christian are 
those who lead him to salvation, and not those who turn him 
from it.” 

“IT do not understand you, Bazin,” said D’Artagnan; “ and 
I do not see how I can be a stumbling-block in the way of 
your salvation.” 
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“ You forget, sir,’ replied Bazin, “that you were very near 
forever destroying my poor master’s; and that so far as you 
were concerned he would have been lost eternally by remain- 
ing a Musketeer, when his calling led him so powerfully toward 
the Church.” 

“My dear Bazin,” replied D’Artagnan, “you ought to per- 
ceive, by the place in which you meet me, that I am totally 
changed. Age brings reason; and as I doubt not that your 
master is in the high road to salvation, I am come to ask you 
where he is, that he may assist me by his counsels in securing 
my own.” 

“ Rather say, to lead him back with you into the world. 
Fortunately,” continued Bazin, “I do not know where he is; 
and, as we are in a holy place, I should not dare to tell 
a lie.” 

“How!” said D’Artagnan, greatly disappointed; “you do 
not know where Aramis is ? ” 

“In the first place,” replied Bazin, “ Aramis was his name 
of perdition ; in Aramis you find Simara, which is the name of 
a demon; and, happily for him, he has done away with that 
name forever.” 

“Therefore,” said D’Artagnan, determined to be patient to 
the last, “it is not Aramis that I am seeking, but the Abbé 
d’Herblay. Come, my dear Bazin, tell me where he is.” 

“Did you not hear, M. d’Artagnan, that I said I did not 
know ?” 

“Yes; but to this I reply that it is impossible.” 

“Tt is nevertheless true, sir, — the pure and simple truth.” 

D’Artagnan saw plainly that he should get nothing out of 
Bazin. It was quite clear that Bazin was lying; but he was 
lying with such fervour and determination, it was evident that 
he meant to stick to it. 

“Very well,” said D’Artagnan; “since you do not know 
where your master is, we will talk no more about it. Let us 
part good friends; take this half pistole to drink my health.” 

“TI do not drink, sir,” answered Bazin, pushing the officer’s 
hand back in a most dignified manner; “it is only good for 
the laity.” 

‘“‘Incorruptible!” murmured D’Artagnan. “I am playing 
an unfortunate hand.” 

And as, while making this reflection, he had quitted his hold 
of Bazin’s robe, the beadle took advantage of his liberty to 
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beat a rapid retreat into the sacristy, where he did not deem 
himself in safety until he had fastened the door behind him. 

D’Artagnan remained motionless, with his eyes fixed on the 
door that. had closed upon Bazin, when he felt some one 
touch him gently on the shoulder. He turned, and was about 
to utter an exclamation of surprise, when he who had touched 
him put his finger on his lips, as an injunction to silence. 

“ You here, my dear Rochefort!” said D’Artagnan, in a low 
voice. 

“Hush!” said Rochefort; “did you know that I got 
away ?” 

“ Yes, I knew it at first hand.” 

“ And from whom ? ” 

“From Planchet.” 

“What? From Planchet ?” 

“ Certainly ; it was he who liberated you.” 

“ Planchet ? Well, I fancied I recognised him. Now that 
proves, my dear fellow, that a benefit is never thrown away.” 

«“ And what are you doing here ? ” 

“JT came to thank God for my fortunate deliverance,” 
answered Rochefort. 

“ And for what besides ? — for I presume that is not all.” 

“And then to receive the coadjutor’s orders, to see if we 
cannot irritate Mazarin a little.” 

“How rash! You will get yourself into the Bastille again.” 

“Oh! as for that, I will take precious good care, I warrant 
you. The free air of heaven is so delightful! Therefore,” 
continued Rochefort, drawing a long breath, “I am going to 
take a turn into the country.” 

« And so am I,” said D’Artagnan. 

“And without being indiscreet, may I ask where you are 
going?” 

“To search for my friends.” 

“What friends ?” 

“Those about whom you were asking yesterday.” 

“ What, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis? Are you searching 
for them ?” 

aves, 

“?’Pon honour ? ” 

«“ And what is there astonishing in that?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only it is droll. And who sets you search. 
ing for them?” 
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“Can’t you imagine ?” 

“ Of course I can.” 

“ Unfortunately I do not know where they are.” 

«“ And you have no means of gaining intelligence of them? 
Wait a week and I will give you some.” 

“A week! That is too long. I must find them before 
three days are past.” 

“Three days,” said Rochefort ; ‘that is but a short time, and 
France is large.” 

“ Never mind. You know the word must ; with that word 
a great deal is accomplished.” 

“ And when do you begin your search ?” 

“T have begun it.” 

“Success to you, then!” 

“ And a good journey to you!” 

“Perhaps we may meet on our road? ” 

“?’T is not very probable.” 

“ Who knows ? Fortune is so capricious.” 

«“ Adieu!” 

“Au revoir! By the by, should Mazarin speak to you of 
me, tell him that I requested you to inform him that he 
should in a short time see that I was not too old for action.” 

And Rochefort left him, with one of those diabolical smiles 
which had formerly made D’Artagnan so often shudder. But 
this time he beheld it without emotion, merely smiling in turn, 
perhaps with an expression of melancholy which this recol- 
lection naturally excited. 

“ Begone, demon!” said he, “and do what you will; it is of 
little consequence to me. There is not a second Constance in 
the world!” 

On turning round D’Artagnan saw Bazin, who, having laid 
aside his ecclesiastical habiliments, was talking to the sacristan 
whom D’Artagnan had addressed on entering the church. 
Bazin appeared to be very animated, and was making furious 
gestures with his little short fat arms. D’Artagnan realized 
that he was doubtless enjoining the very greatest discretion 
with regard to himself. 

Taking advantage of the preoccupation of the two church- 
men, he glided out of the cathedral, and placed himself in 
ambush at the corner of the Rue des Canettes. Bazin could 
not now leave the church without D’Artagnan perceiving him. 

Five minutes after, Bazin appeared under the porch. He 
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looked all around to see that he was not watched, but did not 
observe our officer, whose head alone appeared from the 
corner of a house fifty yards distant. Reassured by what he 
saw, he accordingly ventured into the Rue Notre Dame; and 
D’Artagnan emerged from his concealment just in time to see 
him turn the Rue de la Juiverie, and enter a house of very 
respectable appearance in the Rue de la Calandre. So our 
officer did not doubt that this was where the worthy beadle 
lodged. 

D’Artagnan, however, took care not~to make any inquiries 
there. The concierge, if there was one, no doubt had his 
instructions; and if there was not one, whom could he ask ? 

He therefore entered a small tavern at the corner of the Rue 
Saint Eloi and of the Rue de la Calandre, and asked for a 
measure of hypocras. It required a good half-hour to prepare 
this liquor properly; and during all this time D’Artagnan 
could watch Bazin without suspicion. 

He remarked in the establishment a sharp-looking little 
rascal, of about twelve or thirteen years of age, whom he 
thought he hadseen, about twenty minutes before, in the dress 
of a choir boy. He questioned him; and, as the embryo sub- 
deacon had no interest in dissimulation, D’Artagnan learnt 
that from six to nine in the morning he exercised the office 
of choir boy, and from nine to midnight that of tavern- 
waiter. 

While he was talking with this boy, a horse was led up to 
Bazin’s house. This horse was already saddled and bridled. 
A moment after, Bazin himself came down. 

“ Took!” said the boy; “there is our beadle just going to 
start.” 

“And where is he going in that fashion?” asked D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“T am sure I do not know.” 

“Half a pistole, if you can find out,” said D’Artagnan. 

“For me?” demanded the boy, his eyes sparkling with 
delight. “If I can find out where M. Bazin is going? That 
will not be very difficult. But you are not making sport of 
me, are you?” 

“No, on the honour of an officer. See, there is the half- 
pistole!”” And he displayed the tempting coin, but without 
giving it to him. 

«“ Well, I will go and ask him.” 
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“And that is just the way to learn nothing about it,” said 
D’Artagnan. “ Wait till he is gone, and after that pry about, 
inquire, and get your information.. That is your business, and 
there is the half-pistole.” And he put it into his pocket. 

“T understand,” said the boy, with that sharp and cunning 
look characteristic of the Paris gamin. “Well, then, I will 
wait.” 

He had not to wait long; five minutes afterwards Bazin set 
off at a slow trot, stirring his horse up by thumping him with 
his umbrella. When on horseback, Bazin had always used his 
umbrella as a whip. 

Scarcely had he turned the corner of the street, when the 
boy launched himself like a bloodhound on his track. 

D’Artagnan quietly seated himself, perfectly satisfied that, 
in ten minutes at least,-he should know all he wanted. In 
fact, before that time had elapsed the boy returned. 

“ Weill,” said the boy, “I know it.” 

«« And where is he gone ?” 

“ But am I to have the half-pistole ? ” 

“Certainly, when you have told me.” 

“J want to see it. Give me hold of it, that I may be cer- 
tain it is not counterfeit.’ 

“There it: is.” 

“ Master,” said the boy, “the gentleman wants change.” 

The master, who was at his desk, gave the change and took 
the piece of money. The boy pocketed the change. 

“And now where is he gone?” inquired D’Artagnan, who 
was greatly amused by all these proceedings. 

“ He is gone to Noisy.” 

“ And how do you know that ? ” 

“Oh! it did not take much wit to find it out. I saw it was 
the butcher’s horse, which he often lets to M. Bazin. Now, 
thinks I, the butcher does not let his horse without knowing 
where he is going, although I don’t think M. Bazin capable 
of over-driving any horse.” 

« And he told you that M. Bazin ” — 

“Was going to Noisy. Besides, it seems that is his cus: 
tom—he goes there two or three times a week.” 

“ And do you know Noisy ?” 

“T should think so indeed — my nurse lives there.” 

“Is there a monastery at Noisy ?” 

“Yes, a precious fine one too! —a Jesuit monastery.” 
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“Good!” said D’Artagnan; “‘there’s no more doubt about 

1,” 

“Then you are satisfied ? ” 

“Yes. What is your name?” 

“ Friquet.” 

D’Artagnan took out his tablets and wrote the boy’s name, 
with the address of the tavern. 

“Tell me, sir,’ said the boy, “are there any more half- 
pistoles to be gained ?” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied D’Artagnan. 

And as he had now got all he wanted; he paid for the hypo- 
eras, which he had not drunk, and returned quickly to the 
Rue Tiquetonne. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW D’ARTAGNAN, LOOKING FOR ARAMIS FAR AWAY, FOUND 
HIM ON THE CRUPPER, BEHIND PLANCHET. 


On his return, D’Artagnan saw a man seated at the corner 
of the fire. It was Planchet; but Planchet so well metamor- 
phosed, by some of the fugitive husband’s old clothes, that he 
himself could. hardly recognise him. Madeline introduced 
him before all the waiters; Planchet addressed him in a 
charming Flemish phrase; the officer answered him in a few 
words belonging to no language ; and the business was settled. 
Madeline’s brother entered into D’Artagnan’s service. 

D’Artagnan’s plan was now completely arranged. He did not 
wish to reach Noisy in daylight, for fear he should be recog- 
nised ; he had, therefore, plenty of time, as Noisy was not more 
than three or four leagues from Paris, on the road to Meaux. 

He began by making a good substantial breakfast, which is 
a bad commencement when any one wishes to employ his 
head, but is an excellent precaution before any bodily exer- 
tion. Then he changed his dress, fearing that his leutenant’s 
uniform might breed distrust. Then he took the strongest 
and heaviest of his three swords, that he only used on great 
occasions; and at about two o’clock he had two horses saddled, 
and, followed by Planchet, left Paris by the barrier De la 
Villette. All this time a rigid search was being made for 
Planchet in the next house to the Hotel de la Chevrette. 
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At a league and a half from Paris, finding that in his 
impatience he had set off too early, he stopped to breathe his 
horses. The inn was filled with people of rather doubtful! 
appearance, who seemed intent upon some nocturnal adventure. 
A man enveloped in a cloak appeared at the door; but per- 
ceiving a stranger, he made a sign with his hand, and two of 
the men, who were drinking, left the house to speak to him. 

D’Artagnan went carelessly up to the hostess, praised her 
wine, which was most horrible stuff made at Montreuil, asked 
her some questions about Noisy, and learnt that there were 
only two houses of any consequence in that village: one 
belonging to Monsignor the Archbishop of Paris, and now the 
residence of the Duchesse de Longueville, his niece; and the 
other a Jesuit monastery, which, according to custom, was 
the property of these worthy Fathers. Therefore, there was 
no danger of any mistake. 

At four o’clock D’Artagnan resumed his journey at a foot- 
pace, for he did not wish to arrive till the night had closed in. 
Now as, when you travel on horseback, at a foot-pace, on a 
winter’s day, in dull weather, and on a safe road, you have 
hardly anything better to do than what La Fontaine says a 
hare does when on its form, — that is, to ponder, — so D’Arta- 
gnan pondered; so did Planchet. Only, as will be seen, their 
thoughts were different. 

One word spoken by the hostess gave a particular direction 
to D’Artagnan’s thoughts; this word was the name of the. 
Duchesse de Longueville. 

In fact, Madame de Longueville had everything to make 
a man thoughtful. She was one of the greatest ladies in 
the realm, and one of the most beautiful women of the 
Court. Married to the old Duc de Longueville, whom she did 
not love, she had at first been considered the mistress of 
Coligny, who was killed for her sake, in a duel, on the Place 
Royale, by the Duc de Guise; then there had been gossip 
about a friendship a little too tender for her brother, the 
Prince de Condé; and finally it was rumoured that this friend- 
ship, which had scandalised the timorous souls of the Court, 
had been followed by a deep and genuine hatred ; and now she 
had, it was said, some political connection with the Prince de 
Marsillac, the old Due de la Rochefoucault’s eldest son, whom 
she was in a fair way of making the enemy of her brother, tha 
Prince de Condé. 
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D’Artagnan was thinking of all these things. He was 
thinking how he had often, when at the Louvre, seen the 
beautiful Madame de Longueville pass before him, radiant and 
dazzling. He was thinking of Aramis, who, without being of 
more consequence than himself, had formerly been the lover 
of Madame de Chevreuse, who was, at the former Court, what 
Madame de Longueville was at this; and he asked himself 
why there are some persons in the world who are successful in 
all they undertake — some in ambition, others in love — 
while there are others who remain, whether by chance, by bad 
fortune, or by some natural impediment, stopped midway in 
their course toward the attainment of every hope. 

He was obliged to confess that, in spite of all her talent, in 
spite of all her address, he was, and probably would continue 
to be, one of these last, when Planchet drew near and said: 

“JT wager, sir, that you are thinking of the same thing that 
{ am.” 

“T much doubt it, Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, smiling; 
“but what are you thinking of ?” 

“T am thinking, sir, of those ill-looking fellows who were 
drinking in the inn where we stopped.” 

“ Always prudent, Planchet.” 

“?T is by instinct, sir.” 

«“ Well, come, let us hear what your instinct says in these 
circumstances.” 

“Sir, my instinct said that these people were collected to- 
gether at that inn for some bad purpose; and I was reflecting 
on what my instinct told me, in the darkest corner of the 
stable, when a man enveloped in a cloak entered the stable, 
followed by two others.” 

“ Aha!” said D’Artagnan, Planchet’s account agreeing with 

his own observations; “ well ?” 
- One of these two men said: ‘He must certainly be at 
Noisy, or come there this evening, for I recognised his ser- 
vant.’ — ‘Are you quite sure?’ said the man in the cloak. 
—‘Yes, Prince!’” i 

“ Prince!” interrupted D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes, ‘Prince’! But now listen: ‘If he should be there, 
tell us distinctly what we must do,’ said the other man. — 
‘What must you do?’ repeated the Prince. —‘ Yes; he is 
not a man to allow himself to be taken in that manner — he 
will use his sword.’ — ‘ Well, then, you must do as he does. 
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Nevertheless, endeavour to take him alive. Have you some 
cord to bind him, and a gag ?’—‘ Yes, we have everything 
ready.’ — ‘Remember that he will, in all probability, be 
disguised as a private gentleman.’ — ‘Oh, yes, monseigneur, 
you may be quite easy.’ —‘ Besides, I shall be there, and 
will give you the proper instructions..—<‘And you will 
insure us that justice’? ——_—‘I am responsible for every- 
thing,’ said the Prince. —‘ That is right, and we will do our 
best.” And on that they left the stable.” 

“ Well,” said D’Artagnan, “and what has all this to do 
with us? It is one of those enterprises which take place 
every day.” 

“ And you feel satisfied that it is not directed against us?” 

“ Against us? And why?” 

“ Consider their words: ‘I recognised his servant,’ one of 
them said; which might refer to me.” 

“ And after that ?” 

“¢He must be at Noisy, or come there this evening,’ said 
the other; which might refer to you.” 

« And then ?” 

“Then the Prince said: ‘Remember that-in all probability 
he will be disguised as a private gentleman;’ which does not 
appear to leave any doubt, for you are dressed as a private 
gentleman, and not as an officer of Musketeers. Well, what 
do you say to that ?” 

“ Alas, my dear Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, sighing deeply, 
“J say that, unfortunately, so far as I am concerned, the time 
is past when princes wish to assassinate me. Ah! those were 
fine times! Do not disturb yourself, therefore; those people 
have nothing to do with us.” 

“ Are you quite sure, sir?” 

“TY will answer for it.” 

“Very well; let us not talk any more about it.” 

And Planchet resumed his place in the rear, with that pro- 
found confidence which he always had in his master, and 
which fifteen years’ separation had not changed. 

In this manner they ~vent about a league, at the end of 
which Planchet again approached his master. 

“Sir!” said he. 

“ Well ?” answered D’Artagnan. 

“Look that way, sir,” continued Planchet. “Does it not 
appear to you that something like shadows are passing there, 
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in the midst of the darkness? Listen! It seems to me that 
the sound of horses may be heard.” 

“Impossible!” said D’Artagnan. “The ground is softened 
by the rains. And yet, as you say, I fancy I see something.” 
And he stopped to look and listen. 

“Tf we cannot hear the horses’ steps, we can, at any rate, 
hear them neigh.” 

And, in fact, the neighing of a horse struck on D’ Artagnan’s 
ear through the darkness. 

“These are our men,” said he, “ who.are now on the road. 
But we have nothing to do with it. Let us proceed.” 

And they went on again. In about half an hour they reached 
the first houses of Noisy. It was now between half-past eight 
and nine in the evening. 

According to country habits, every one had gone to bed, and 
not a light was to be seen in the village. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet continued their route. 

To the right and left of the road, the dark and irregular line 
of roofs cut sharp upon the dull sky. From time to time a 
dog barked behind a door, or a frightened cat ran quietly 
from the middle of the street to take refuge in a pile of fag- 
gots, whence her eyes glared like burning coals. These were 
the only living creatures that appeared to inhabit this village. 

About the middle of the town, overlooking the principal 
place, rose a dark mass, standing between two lanes, in front 
of which some enormous lime-trees spread their slender arms. 
D’Artagnan examined this building with attention. 

“ This must be the Archbishop’s chateau,” said he to Plan- 
chet, “the abode of the beautiful Madame de Longueville. 
But where is the monastery ? ” 

“The monastery?” responded Planchet; “oh, that is at 
the end of the village. I know it well.” 

“Well, then,” said D’Artagnan, “there is just time, while I 
tighten my horse’s girths, for you to gallop there, and to return 
and tell me whether there is a light burning at any window in 
the Jesuits’ house.” 

Planchet obeyed, and was instantly lost in the darkness; 
while D’Artagnan dismounted and tightened his girths. 

In about five minutes Planchet returned. “Sir,” said he, 
“there is a single lighted window on the side looking toward 
the fields.” 

“Hum!” said D’Artagnan; “if I were a frondeur I should 
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knock here, and should be sure of a good bed. If I were a 
monk, I should knock down yonder, and should be sure of a 
good supper. But as I am neither, it is very possible that we 
may sleep on the hard ground, perishing of hunger and thirst.” 

“ Yes,” added Planchet, “like the famous ass of Buridan. 
In the meantime, would you like me to knock?” 

“Hush!” said D’Artagnan. “The one window lighted up 
has just grown dark.” 

“ Do you hear, sir? ” inquired Planchet. 

“ Ah, what is that noise?” 

It was, in effect, like the dull sound of an approaching 
storm. At the same moment, two troops of horsemen, each of 
about ten men, issued from the two lanes that bounded each 
side of the house, and, closing every avenue, surrounded 
D’Artagnan and Planchet. 

“Heyday!” said D’Artagnan, drawing his sword and 
sheltering himself behind his horse, while Planchet executed 
the same manceuvre, “can you have divined truly, and do they 
really mean this against us ?” 

“There he is! We have him!” cried the horsemen, rush- 
ing towards D’Artagnan, sword in hand. 

“Do not let him escape,” said a commanding voice. 

“ No, monseigneur, you may depend on that.” 

D’Artagnan thought the time was now come for him to join 
in the conversation. “Hallo, gentlemen,” said he, in his 
Gascon accent, “what do you want?” 

“ You shall soon know,” shouted the horsemen in chorus. 

“Stop, stop!” cried he whom they called « monseigneutr ; ”” 
“stop, on your lives! It is not his voice.” 

“ Aha, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, “are you peradventure 
crazy here at Noisy? Only take care of yourselves; for I 
warn you that the first man who comes within the reach of my 
sword, and it is a pretty long one, will have it through his 
body.” 

The leader came up. 

“What are you doing here ?” demanded he, in a haughty 
voice, as of one accustomed to command. 

“ And what are you doing here ?” cried D’Artagnan. 

“ Be civil, or you shall be well curried; for although I may 
not wish to give my name, I will be respected, as my rank 
demands.” 

“You do not wish to give your name, because you are lead- 
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ing an ambush; but I, who am quietly travelling with my ser- 
vant, have not the same reasons for concealing mine.” 

“Enough ! enough! What is your name? ” 

“I tell my name that you may know where to find me, sir, 
monseigneur, or prince, by whichever of these titles you are 
pleased to be called,” said our Gascon, who did not wish to 
appear to yield to a threat. “Do you know M. d’Artagnan ? ” 

“ Lieutenant of the King’s Musketeers ? ” inquired the voice. 

“The same.” 

“ Yes, certainly.” a 

“Well, then, you must have heard that he has a strong 
wrist and a sharp sword? ” 

“You are M. d’Artagnan ? ” 


cele gan’” 
“Then you are come here to defend him ?” 
“ Him !— and what him ?” 


“ Him whom we seek.” 

“It seems,” said D’Artagnan, “that while I thought I was 
coming to Noisy, I have entered the kingdom of riddles unwit- 
tingly.” 

“ Come, answer!” cried the same haughty voice ; “are you 
waiting for him under this window? Did you come to Noisy 
to defend him ?” 

“I am waiting for no one,” replied D’Artagnan, who was 
beginning to lose his temper. “I mean to defend no one but 
myself; and myself I will defend vigorously, I assure you.” 

“Very well, then,” said the voice, « go along with you, and 
leave the place free for us.” 

“ Leave this place?” continued D’Artagnan, with whose 
plans this order interfered ; “it is no such easy matter, seeing 
that I and my horse are overwhelmed with fatigue; unless, 
indeed, you feel disposed to offer me a supper and a bed in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ Rascal!” exclaimed the voice. 

“Sir! regulate your language a little, I beg of you; for if you 
use a second term like that, were you a marquis, duke, prince, 
or king, I will make you swallow it again, do you hear ?” 

“Come, come,” said the leader, “there is no mistake. Tt is 
really a Gascon who is speaking, and, consequently, not the 
person we are looking for. Our plan has failed for this even- 
ing; let us retire. We shall meet again, Maitre d’Artagnan,” 
added the leader, raising his voice. 
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“Yes; but never under the same advantages,” replied the 
Gascon, bantering him; “for when you meet me again, per- 
haps you will be alone, and it may be daylight!” 

“«“ Very well—very well!” said the voice. “ Forward, gen- 
tlemen !” 

And the troop, murmuring and grumbling, disappeared in 
the darkness, going toward Paris. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet remained a moment on the defen- 
sive; but as the sound lessened, they sheathed their swords. 

“You see clearly, you fool,’ said D’Artagnan, with the 
greatest coolness, “that they had no quarrel with us.” 

“But who else?” asked Planchet. 

“Faith, I know not; neither doI care. What I want is to 
get into the Jesuits’ monastery; so mount your horse and go 
and knock there. Come what may, in the devil’s name they 
will not eat us!” 

And D’Artagnan vaulted into his saddle again. 

Planchet had just done the same, when an unexpected 
weight fell on the hind part of his horse, which almost gave 
way under it. 

“¢ Oh, sir,” cried Planchet, “there is a man behind me!” 

D’Artagnan turned, and saw, in fact, two human forms on 
Planchet’s horse. 

‘“‘ So then it is the devil following us!” said he, drawing his 
sword and preparing to charge the intruder. 

“No, my dear D’Artagnan,” answered this intruder, “it is 
not the devil; it is [—it is Aramis! Gallop on, Planchet ; 
and at the end of the village, turn to the left.” 

And Planchet, carrying Aramis on the crupper, set off ata 
gallop, followed by D’Artagnan, who began to fancy that he 
was in some incoherent and fantastic dream. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ABBE D’HERBLAY. 


Art the end of the village Planchet turned to the left, as 
Aramis had desired him, and stopped under the window that 
had a light in it. Aramis jumped down and clapped his 
hands three times. Instantly the window opened and a rope 
ladder was let down. 
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“ My dear fellow,” said Aramis, “if you will mount I shall 
be delighted to receive you.” 

“Ah!” cried D’Artagnan, “is that the way you enter your 
house ?”” 

“ After nine at night it is necessary, by God! The monas- 
tery rules are monstrous severe.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear Aramis,” said D’Artagnan; “I imag- 
ined that you said ‘by God’! ” 

“Do you think so?” repliea Aramis, laughing. “It is 
possible. You cannot conceive, my dear fellow, how one gets 
into bad habits in these cursed monasteries, and what bad 
manners all those Churchmen have with whom I am obliged 
to associate. But you do not ascend.” 

“Go first, and I follow you.” 

“As the late Cardinal said to the late King —‘to show you 
the way, Sire.’” 

Aramis nimbly mounted the ladder, and in an instant had 
reached the window. 

D’Artagnan mounted after him, but more gently. It was 
very perceptible that this kind of road was less familiar to him 
than to his friend. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Aramis, seeing his friend’s awk- 
wardness; ‘“‘had I foreseen your visit, I would have had the 
gardener’s ladder; but for myself alone this is quite suffi- 
cient.” 

“Sir,” said Planchet, when he saw that his master had 
nearly accomplished his ascent, “this is all very well for M. 
Aramis, and for you also; and, indeed, it would do very well 
for me, but — the two horses cannot mount the ladder.” 

“Lead them under that shed,” said Aramis, pointing to a 
building on the plain; “you will there find some straw and 
oats for them.” 

“ But for myself?” inquired Planchet. 

“ You will return under this window, clap your hands three 
times, and we will let down some provisions for you. Make 
yourself easy, my good fellow; no one dies of hunger here. 


. Go.” 


And Aramis, drawing the ladder after him, shut the window. 
D’Artagnan examined the room. Never had he seen an 
apartment more warlike and at the same time more elegant. 
At each corner were military trophies, offering to the sight 
and the hand swords of every kind; while four large pictures 
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represented the Cardinal de Lorraine, the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
the Cardinal Lavalette, and the Archbishop of Bordeaux, all in 
their warlike costume. Nor was there anything else that at 
all indicated the abode of an abbé. The hangings were of 
damask ; the carpet came from Alencon ; and the bed, especially, 
was more like that of a coquette, with its furniture of lace 
and its embroidered coverlet, than that of a man who had 
made a vow to reach heaven by self-denial and mortification 
of the flesh. 

« You are inspecting my den, are you?” said Aramis. “ Ah, 
my dear fellow, excuse me; what would you have ? Iam lodged 
like a hermit. But what are you looking for?” 

«“T want to know who threw you the rope ladder. I can see 
no one; and yet the ladder could not descend by itself.” 

“No—it was Bazin.” 

« Aha!” said D’Artagnan. 

« But,” continued Aramis, “M. Bazin is a well-drilled 
servant, who, seeing that I did not return alone, discreetly 
retired. Sit down, my dear friend; let us have some talk.” 
And Aramis pushed a large easy-chair towards D’Artagnan, 
on which he reclined most comfortably. 

“In the first place, you will sup with me, will you not?” 
said Aramis. 

“ Yes, if you really wish it,” replied D’Artagnan; “and I 
confess that it will be with great pleasure, for the ride has 
given me an infernal appetite.” 

“Ah! my poor friend,” said Aramis, “you wil find but 
meagre fare here, for you were not expected.” 

« And I am threatened with an omelette de Crevecceur, and 
with ‘ theobromes ’ ? — was not that the name you gave to the 
spinach ? ” 

«Oh! we may hope,” replied Aramis, “that, by the assist- 
ance of God and Bazin, we shall find something better in the 
larder of the good Jesuits. Bazin, my friend,’ continued 
Aramis, “come hither.” 

The door opened and Bazin appeared ; but on seeing D’Arta- 
gnan, he uttered what seemed like a cry of despair. 

“My dear Bazin,” said D’Artagnan, “I am delighted to see 
with what perfect coolness you lie, even in a church.” 
“Sir,” replied Bazin, “I have learnt from the good Jesuit 
Fathers that it is allowable to lie, when it is done with a good. 
purpose.” 
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“Very well— very well, Bazin. M. @Artagnan is dying 
with hunger, and I also. Therefore, give us the best supper 
you can; and, more especially, let us have some good wine.” 

Bazin bowed in token of obedience, heaved a deep sigh, and 
left the room. 

“Now that we are alone, my dear Aramis,” said D’Arta- 
gnan, turning his eyes from the apartment to its inhabitant, 
and terminating his examination by obser ving his dress, “ tell 
me where the deuce you came from when you dropped on to 
Planchet’s crupper ?” ra 

“Zounds!” replied Aramis; “from-heaven of course.” 

“From heaven!” exclaimed D’Artagnan, shaking his head. 
“ You have as little of the appearance of one just come from 
heaven as you have of one who is likely ever to go there!” 

“My dear friend,” said Aramis, with an air of conceit which 
D’Artagnan had never perceived while he was a Musketeer, 
“if I did not come from heaven, at all events I came from 


; paradise — which is much the same thing.” 


“Then the learned have at length settled the question,” 
replied D’Artagnan. “Up to this time they could not agree 
as to the precise situation of paradise. Some placed it on 
Mount Ararat; others, between the Tigris and the Euphrates ; 
but it seems that they looked for it a great way off, when it 
was very near. Paradise is at Noisy-le-Sec, on the site of the 
chateau of the Archbishop of Paris. The way to leave it is 


- not by the door, but by the window; you must descend, not 


by the marble steps of a peristyle, but by the branches of a 
linden-tree; and the angel with the flaming sword which 
guards it has changed his heavenly name from that of Gabriel 
to the more earthly one of the Prince de Marsillac.” 

Aramis burst out laughing. 

“You were always a pleasant companion, my dear,” said he, 


_ “and you have not lost your witty Gascon humour. Yes, there 


is some little truth in what you say. Only do not leap to the 
conclusion that I am in love with Madame de Longueville.” 
“Plague on it! I will take good care of that,” cried 
D’Artagnan. “After having been so long in love with 
Madame de Chevreuse, you could not possibly have transferred 
your affections to her bitterest enemy!” 
“ Yes, that is true,” replied Aramis, in a careless manner. 


“Yes, the poor duchess —I loved her very much formerly ; 


and to give her her due, she was mighty useful to us. But 
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what would you have? She was obliged to leave France. 
That cursed Cardinal was such a rough adversary!” continued 
Aramis, casting a glance at the former minister’s portrat; “he 
had given orders to arrest her, and to carry her to the castle 
of Loches. Faith, he would have cut off her head, as he did 
for Chalois, Montmorency, and Cing-Mars, had she not 
escaped, disguised as a man, with that poor little Kitty. And 
a strange adventure happened to her in some village, as I 
have heard, with some parish curé whose hospitality she - 
demanded, and who, having only one chamber, and taking her 
for a gentleman, offered to share it with her. She certainly 
wore a man’s dress in a most credible manner, our dear Marie. 
I know only one womain who does it as well, therefore the 
following couplet has been made upon her: 
“ Laboissiére, dis-mor ! 

Do you know it?” 

“No; sing it, my dear.” 

And Aramis began in a most gallant manner : 


‘\Laboussiére dis-mor 

Suis-je pas bien en homme ? 
‘Vous chevauchez, ma for, 

Mieux que tant que nous sommes.’ 

Lille est 

Parmi les hallebardes 

Au régiment des gardes 

Comme un Cadet.” } 


“ Bravo!” cried D’Artagnan. “ You sing as well as ever, 
my dear Aramis; and I find that the Mass has not spoiled 
your voice.” se heb 

“My dear,” answered Aramis, “you understand when 
I was a Musketeer I mounted guard as seldom as possible ; 
and now that I am an abbé I say as few Masses as I can. 
But let us return to our poor duchess.” 

“‘Which? The Duchesse de Chevreuse or the Duchesse de 
Longueville ? ” 

“My dear, I have told you that there is nothing between me 





1 Laboissiére, tell me 
Do I not look well dressed like a man ! 
** You stride your steed 
Better than we indeed.” 
She is 
Among the halbardiers 
In the regiment of the Guards 
Like a Cadet. 
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and the Duchesse de Longueville; a little flirtation possibly, 
nothing more. No, I was speaking of the Duchesse de Che- 
vreuse. Did you ever see her on her return from Brussels 
after the King’s death? ” 

“ Yes, certainly ; and she was still very beautiful.” 

“ Yes,” continued Aramis; “therefore I saw her sometimes 
at that period, and gave her some excellent advice, of which 
she did not take advantage. I assured her that Mazarin was 
the Queen’s lover. But she would not believe me, saying that 
she knew Anne of Austria, and that she was too proud to love 
such a puppy. Then she threw herself into the Duc d’Beau- 
fort’s cabal, and that puppy caused the Duke to be arrested, and 
banished Madame de Chevreuse.” 

“You know, I suppose,” said D’Artagnan, “that she has 
obtained permission to return ?” 

“Yes; and that she is returned. She will be again com- 
mitting some folly.” 

“ But this time, perhaps, she will follow your advice.” 

“Oh! this time,” said Aramis, “I have not seen her; she is 
greatly changed.” 

“This is not the case with you, my dear Aramis, for you are 
just the same: you have got the same handsome black hair, 
the same elegant figure, and the same delicate hands.” 

“Yes,” answered Aramis, “I take care of myself. Do 
you know, my dear, I am getting old? I am almost thirty- 
seven.” 

“ Now, as we have met, my dear,” said D’Artagnan, smiling, 
“let us settle one thing: that is, the age we shall be for the 
future.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Aramis. 

“Why,” replied D’Artagnan, “formerly I was two or three 
years younger than you, and, if I am not mistaken, I have 
completed my fortieth year.” 

“Really ?” said Aramis. “Then I must be mistaken; for 
you were always an admirable mathematician. By your ac- 
count, therefore, I must be forty-three years old. The devil, 
the devil! My dear fellow, you must not go and tell this at 
the Hotel de Rambouillet; it would do me great harm.” 

“Be assured that I will not go there,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ But what can that animal, Bazin, be doing ?” cried Aramis. 
“Quick, then, you rascal! We are going mad of hunger and 
thirst.” 
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Bazin, who entered at this moment, raised his hands, filled 
with bottles, up to heaven. 

«“ Are you ready at last?” demanded Aramis. 

“ Yes, sir, directly,” answered Bazin; “but it requires some 
time to bring up all these ”— 

“ Because you fancy that you have got your beadle’s gown 
on your shoulders,” broke in Aramis, “and that you pass all 
your time in reading your breviary. But I warn you that if, 
from being always engaged polishing all those things in the 
chapel, you neglect to furbish up my sword, I will make a 
great fire of all your blessed images, and roast you alive with 
them.” 

Bazin, much scandalised, made the sign of the cross with 
one of the bottles. D’Artagnan, more than ever surprised at 
the tone and manners of the Abbé d’Herblay, which were so 
different from those of Aramis the Musketeer, remained with 
his eyes fixed in open astonishment on his face. 

Bazin quickly covered the table with a damask cloth, and on 
it arranged so many delicate, delicious, and tempting things 
that D’Artagnan was quite astounded. 

“But you must have been expecting some one?” said the 
officer. 

“Oh!” cried Aramis, “I have always something in case of 
need; besides, I knew that you were looking after me.” 

“ From whom ?” 

“From Bazin, who took you for the devil, my dear, and 
who hastened here to warn me of the danger that threatened 
my soul if I received such bad company as an officer of Mus- 
keteers.” 

“Oh, sir!” eried Bazin, joing his hands with an air of en- | 
treaty. 

“Come, no hypocrisy! You know that I do not like it. You 
would do much better to open the window and lower some 
bread, a chicken, and a bottle of wine to your friend Planchet, 
who has been killing himself for the last hour with clapping 
his hands.” ; 

In fact, Planchet, after having fed his horses, had returned 
to the window, and had three or four times repeated the signal 
agreed upon. 

Bazin obeyed, fastened the articles mentioned to the end of 
a cord, and lowered them to Planchet, who, desiring nothing 
more, retired with them into the shed. 
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“ Now let us sup,” said Aramis. 

The two friends placed themselves at table, and Aramis 
began to cut up a fowl, some partridges and ham, with true 
gastronomic skill. 

“Plague take it,” said D’Artagnan, “how you live!” 

“Yes, pretty well. The coadjutor procured me a dispensa- 
tion from Rome for fast days, on account of my health. Then 
you must know I have taken for my cook the ex-cook of La- 
follone, the Cardinal’s old friend, that famous gourmand, who 
for grace after dinner always said, “ Good Lord, grant power 
to digest all I have eaten! ” 

“Which did not prevent his dying of indigestion,” said 
D’ Artagnan. 

“What would you have?” replied Aramis, with an air of 
resignation. “No one can avoid his destiny.” 

“ Will you pardon me, my dear,” said D’Artagnan, “for the 
question I am about to ask you?” 

“Oh, you know there can be no ceremony between us.” 

“ Are you, then, become rich ? ” 

“Oh, by no means. I make about twelve thousand livres a 
year, independent of a small benefice of a thousand crowns 
which the Prince gave me.” 

“ And how do you make this twelve thousand livres a 
year?” inquired D’Artagnan. “ By your poems ? ” 

“No; I have renounced poetry, except occasionally that 
I make a drinking song, or some love sonnet, or innocent epi- 
gram. J make sermons, my dear.” 

“ Sermons ?” 

“Oh, yes, prodigious sermons, do you see, —at least, they 
are considered so.” 

“ Which you preach ? ” 

“ No — which I sell.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To those of my brethren who are ambitious of being 
thought fine preachers.” 

“ Ah, really! And have you not been tempted to gain the 
same reputation for yourself ? ” 

“Yes, my dear fellow; but nature carries the day. When I 
am in the pulpit, if a pretty woman looks at me, I look at her 
again; if she smiles, I smile; then speak at random, and, 
instead of talking of the torments of hell, I speak of the joys 
of paradise, See, now, what happened to me one day at the 
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Church of St. Louis-au-Marais. A gentleman laughed in my 
face. I left off, to tell him that he was a fool. The people 
went out to pick up stones; but, in the meantime, I so changed 
the feelings of the assembly that they stoned the gentleman. 
It is true, he called upon me the next day, thinking he had to 
do with an abbé of the common stamp.” 

‘¢ And what was the result of this adventure?” inquired 
D’Artagnan, holding his sides with laughter. 

“Why, that we made an appointment for the next day, 
on the Place Royale; and, pardieu, you know something about 
that.” 

«“ And did I serve as your second against that impertinent 
fellow?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“Exactly so. You saw how I settled his business.” 

«“ And did he die?” 

“T have not the least idea. But, at all events, I gave him 
absolution in articulo mortis/ Itis enough to kill the body 
without killing the soul.” 

Bazin made a sign of despair, which meant that he approved 
of the morality, but not of the tone in which it was uttered. 

“ Bazin, my friend,” said Aramis, ‘‘ you do not observe that 
I can see you in the mirror, and that I have strictly forbidden 
any sign of approbation or disapprobation. You will, there- 
fore, do me the pleasure of putting the Spanish wine on to the 
table and retiring to your own apartment. Besides, my friend, 
M. d’Artagnan has something confidential to say to me. Is it 
not so, D’Artagnan ? ” 

D’Artagnan nodded in assent, and Bazin retired, after hav- 
ing placed the Spanish wine upon the table. 

The two friends being alone remained a few minutes silent. 
Aramis appeared to be waiting for a soft digestion. D’Arta- 
gnan was preparing his exordium. Each cast a furtive glance 
at the other. 

Aramis first broke the silence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE TWO GASPARDS. 


« Waar are you thinking of, D’Artagnan ?” said he, “and 
which of your thoughts makes you smile?” 

“Tam thinking, my dear, that while you were a Musketeer 
you always had a leaning toward the abbé; and now that you 
are an abbé you appear to me to incline much towards thu 
Musketeer.” ‘ 

“Tt is true,” replied Aramis, laughing. “Man, you know, 
my dear D’Artagnan, is a strange animal — a complete systers 
of contradictions. Since I have become an abbé, I dream of 
nothing but battles.” 

“That is evident enough by your furniture: you have 
swords of every description, and suited to the most fastidious 
tastes. Do you fence as well as ever?” 

“Yes; I fence as you did formerly — perhaps even better. 
I do nothing else all day.” 

«“ And with whom ? ” 

« With a most excellent fencing-master that we have here.” 

“What! Here?” 

“Yes, here, in this monastery, my dear. There are some 
of all sorts in a Jesuit monastery.” 

“Then you would have killed M. de Marsillac if he had 
come alone to attack you, instead of with his twenty men ?” 

«“ Most assuredly,” replied Aramis; “and even at the head 
of his twenty men, if I could have drawn my sword without 
being recognised.” 

«“ God forgive me!” said D’Artagnan, in a low voice, “ but 
I believe that he has actually become more Gascon than 
myself.” Then he added aloud, “ Well, my dear Aramis, you 
asked me why I was seeking for you.” 

“No,” said Aramis, in hig shrewd manner, “I did not ask 
you; but I am waiting for you to tell me.” 

« Well, then, I was seeking frankly for you to offer you the 
means of killing M. de Marsillac when you like, prince though 
he be.” 

« Come, come,” said Aramis; “that is an idea!” 

“Of which I invite you to take advantage, my dear. 
Come — with your benefice of a thousand crowns and the 
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twelve thousand livres that you make by your sermons — are 
you rich? Answer me frankly.” 

“I? No, Iam as poor as Job; and if you thoroughly rum- 
maged my pockets and coffers, I verily believe that you could 
not find a hundred pistoles.” 

“ Plague take it!—a hundred pistoles,” said D’Artagnan to 
himself, “and that he calls being as poor as Job! If I had 
so much always at hand, I should consider myself as rich as 
Croesus.” 

Then D’Artagnan inquired. 

“ Are you ambitious ? ” 

“ As Enceladus!” 

“Well, then, my friend, I give you the opportunity of 
becoming rich, powerful, and free to do anything you wish.” 

The shadow of a cloud passed across Aramis’s forehead as 
rapidly as that which moves over a field of corn in the month 
of August ; but, rapid as it was, it did not escape D’ Artagnan’s 
observation. 

“ Speak,” said Aramis. 

“One more question first. Are you engaged in politics ?” 

A flash glanced from Aramis’s eyes as rapidly as the cloud 
that had passed across his brow; but this, also, did not 
escape D’Artagnan. 

“ No,” replied Aramis. 

“Therefore, any propositions would suit you, as you have 
for the time being no other master than God,” said the Gascon, 
laughing. 

“Tt is possible.” 

“Have you, my dear Aramis, sometimes thought of those 
bright days of our youth, which we passed amid laughter, 
drinking, and fighting ?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; and more than once I have regretted them. 
It was a happy time! — Delectadile tempus /” 

“Well, then, my dear, those bright days may be renewed — 
that happy time may return. I have received a commission 
to go and find my companions; and I wished to begin with 
you, who were the soul of our association.” 

Aramis bowed in a manner that was more polished than 
affectionate. “To lead me back to politics,” said he in a lan- 
guishing voice, and throwing himself back in his easy-chair. 
“Ah! my dear D’Artagnan, you see what a regular and easy 
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life I lead; and we have, as you well know, experienced the 
ingratitude of the great.” 

“It is true,” replied D’Artagnan; “but perhaps the great 
repent of their ingratitude.” 

“In that case,” said Aramis, “it would be quite another 
thing. There is pardon for every sin. Besides, you are right 
on one point, which is that if one felt any desire to mingle in 
affairs of State, the time is just ripe for it.” 

« And how do you know that — you who are not engaged 
in politics ? ” oe 

« Ah, mon Dieu, without engaging personally in them, I live 
in a circle which is much occupied with them. While culti- 
vating poetry, while making love, I am connected with M. 
Sarazin, who is most intimate with M. de Conti; with M. 
Voiture, who is the friend of the coadjutor; and with M. de 
Bois-Robert, who, since he no longer belongs to Cardinal 
Richelieu, is attached to no one, or to all the world, whichever 
you like; so that the political movement has not entirely 
escaped me.” 

«<T suspected so,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Besides, my dear, do not take all I am going to say 
merely for the words of a cenobite—of a man who speaks 
like an echo, by purely and simply repeating what he has 
heard,” continued Aramis. “I have heard that, at this 
moment, the Cardinal Mazarin is very much disturbed by the 
appearance of affairs. It seems that his orders do not com- 
mand that respect which was formerly paid to those of our 
ancient bugbear, the late Cardinal, whose picture you see here ; 
for, whatever may be said of him, it must be confessed, my 
dear, that he was a great man.” 

«“T will not contradict you on that point, my dear Aramis. 
He made me a lieutenant.” 

« My first impression,” continued Aramis, “was entirely in 
favour of the Cardinal. I said to myself, a minister is never 
loved; but with the talent which he confessedly has, he will 
finally triumph over his enemies and make himself feared, 
which, in my opinion, is perhaps better than being loved.” 

D’Artagnan gave a nod, which signified that he wholly 
approved this doubtful maxim. 

« Yow see,” continued Amaris, “what was my first opinion ; 
but as I am profoundly ignorant on such subjects as these, 
and as the humility which I profess compels me not to trust 
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to my own judgment, I made inquiries. Well, then, my dear 
friend ”’ — 

“ Well, and what then? ” inquired D’Artagnan. 

“Well, then,” replied Aramis, “I must mortify my pride 
and confess that I was mistaken.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Yes; as I have said, I made inquiries, and the answers 
which I have received from many persons, all of different 
tastes and pursuits, have satisfied me that M. de Mazarin is 
not a man of genius, as I at first imagined.” 

“ Bah!” eried D’Artagnan. 

“No; he is a man of no consideration, who was the servant 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio, ‘and has thrust himself forward by 
intrigue; an upstart, a nameless man, who, in France, will 
only act as a partisan. He will heap up loads of wealth, wiil 
much dilapidate the King’s revenues, will put into his own 
pocket the pensions which the late Cardinal de Richelieu 
dispensed to every one, but will never govern firmly, nobly, 
and honourably. It appears, also, that this minister is no 
gentleman either in manners or at heart, but a sort of buffoon, 
a Punchinello, a Pantalon. Do you know him? I have not 
that pleasure.” 

“Ah!” said D’Artagnan, “ there is some truth in what you 
say.’ 

“ Well, you flatter me extremely, my dear, if, gifted as I am 
by nature with a certain vulgar penetration, I can agree with 
such a man as you, who are living at Court.” 

“ But you have spoken of him personally, and not of his 
party and resources.” 

“That is true. He has the Queen with him.” 

“That is something, I think.” 

“ But he has not the King on his side.” 

«A mere boy.” 

“ Yet a boy who will attain his majority in four years.” 

“But it is of the present time that I speak.” 

“Yes, but not the future. And even at present, he has 
neither the parliament nor the people for him, and that means 
the money; neither the nobility nor the princes, and that 
means the sword.” 

D’Artagnan scratched his ear. He was obliged to confess 
to himself that this was not only an enlightened but a correct 
view of affairs. 
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“Judge now, my dear friend, whether I still possess my usual 
penetration. But perhaps I am wrong in speaking so openly 
to you, who appear to me to have a leaning toward Mazarin.” 

“T!” exclaimed D’Artagnan; “not the least in the world.” 

“ But you were speaking of some service.” 

“Did I speak of some service? Then I was wrong. No; 1 
said to myself, as you did, — affairs are getting embroiled ; let 
us throw the feather into the air, and follow whither the wind 
blows. Let us resume our life of adventure. We were four 
valiant knights —four hearts warmly united. Let us again 
unite —not our hearts, for they haye never been separated, 
but our fortunes and courage. The opportunity is favourable 
to gain something better than a diamond.” 

“You are right, D’Artagnan; always right,’ continued 
Aramis; “and the proof is, that I had the same idea; only, 
not having your nervous and fertile imagination, it was sug- 
gested tome. Every one now wants auxiliaries. Propositions 
have been made to me. Something has transpired about our 
famous exploits of old; and I will frankly tell you that the 
coadjutor has applied to me.” 

“What, M. de Gondy, the Cardinal’s enemy ?” exclaimed 
D’ Artagnan. 

“No; but the King’s friend,” replied Aramis, “the King’s 
friend, understand. Well, the point would be to serve the 
King; that is also the duty of a gentleman.” 

“ But the King is with Mazarin, my dear.” 

“ In fact, but not in mind; in appearance, but not at heart ; 
and that is exactly the snare which is laid for the poor boy by 
his enemies.” 

“ Come, now, but this is civil war which you are honestly 
proposing to me, my dear Aramis.” 

“ War for the King.” 

“ But the King will be at the head of the army, where 
Mazarin is.” 

“But his heart will be with the army, which will be com- 
manded by M. de Beaufort.” 

“M. de Beaufort! Why, he is at Vincennes.” 

“Did I say M. de Beaufort?” inquired Aramis. “M. de 
Beaufort or some other person — M. de Beaufort or the 
Prince.” 

“ But the Prince is going to the army, and is entirely 
devoted to the Cardinal.” 
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“JT fear,” said Aramis, “that there are some discussions 
between them just at this time. But if not the Prince, it will 
be M. de Gondy.” 

“But M. de Gondy will soon be a cardinal; they are now 
trying to get him the biretta.” 

“Well, are there not very warlike cardinals? Behold! 
There are around you four cardinals who, at the head of 
armies, equalled M. de Guébriant or M. de Gassion.” 

“ But a humpbacked general!” 

“Under his cuirass his hump will not be seen. Besides, 
do you not remember that Alexander was lame and Hannibal 
had but one eye ? ” . 

“ And do you perceive great advantages in this party ?” 

“T perceive the protection of powerful princes ! ” 

“With the proscription of the Government.” 

“ Annulled by the parliaments and the opposition.” 

“ All this might happen as you say, if they could manage to 
separate the King from his mother.” 

“ Perhaps that may happen.” 

“Never!” exclaimed D’Artagnan, this time speaking from 
conviction. “I appeal to you, Aramis, —to you, who know 
Anne of Austria as well as Ido. Do you think that she can 
ever forget that her son constitutes her safety, her palladium, 
the pledge of her consideration, her fortune, and her life ? 
She must rather pass over with him to the party of the princes, 
abandoning Mazarin ; but you know, better than any one, that 
there are potent reasons why she should never forsake him.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Aramis thoughtfully ; « there- 
fore I will not enter into any engagement.” 

“ With them,” said D’Artagnan; “but with me?” 

“ With no one. I am a priest; what have I to do with 
politics? I donot read my breviary. I have a small circle 
of jolly, witty abbés, and of charming women; and the more 
disturbed affairs become, the less noise my escapades will 
make. Everything, therefore, goes on marvellously well, with- 
out my being mixed up with it; and decidedly, dear friend, I 
will have nothing to do with it.” 

“ Well, my dear Aramis,” said d’Artagnan, “upon my honour, 
your philosophy makes a convert of me, and I know not what 
devil of an ambitious mania had seized me. I have a commis- 
sion which supports me. At the death of poor M. de Tréville, 
who is getting old, I may become captain. It is a very excel. 
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lent marshal’s baton for a Gascon cadet; and I find that I am 
attached to the charms of a humble but daily bread. There- 
fore, instead of seeking for adventures I will accept the invita- 
tion of Porthos; I will go and hunt on his estate. You know 
that Porthos has estates ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, I believe Ido. Ten leagues of forest, marsh, 
and valley. He is lord of the hill and of the plain; and is 
at law with the Bishop of Noyon on account of some feudal 
rights.” 

“Good!” said D’Artagnan to himself. “That is just what 
I wanted to ascertain — Porthos is in “Picardy.” Then he 
added aloud, “And he has resumed his old name of Du 
Vallon ? ” 

“To which he has annexed that of De Bracieux, an estate 
which, by my faith, was formerly a barony.” 

“ So that we shall see Porthos a baron ?” 

“T do not doubt it. The Baroness Porthos will be more 
especially admirable.” 

The two friends laughed heartily. 

“ And so you do not wish to join Mazarin ?” said D’Arta- 
gnan as a final tentative. 

“ Nor you the princes ? ” 

“No. Let us join no one, then, and continue friends; let 
us be neither Cardinalists nor frondeurs.” 

“ Yes,” said Aramis, “let us be Musketeers.” 

“Even with the little collar,” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

“More especially with the little collar,” said Aramis, “ for 
it is that which constitutes the charm of it.” 

“ Good-by, then,” said D’Artagnan. 

“T will not detain you, my dear,” replied Aramis, “ since I 
cannot give you a bed here; and I cannot decently offer you 
half of Planchet’s shed.” 

“ Besides, I am scarcely three leagues from Paris; the 
horses are refreshed, and in less than an hour I can reach 
home.” 

And D’Artagnan poured Iimself out a last glass of wine. 

“To our days of old,” said he. 

“ Yes,” responded Aramis ; c unfortunately, it is time long 
since gone by; fugit irreparabile tempus.” . 

e Bah ! !” replied D’Artagnan, “ perhaps it will return. At 
all events, if you should want me, Rue Tiquetonne, Hotel de 
la Chevrette.” 
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“ And I at the Jesuit monastery — by the door from six in 
the morning to eight at night, and by the window from eight 
at night to six in the morning.” 

“Good-by, my dear ! ” 

“Oh! I do not part with you thus. Let me attend you.” 

And he took up his sword and cloak. 

“He wishes to be assured of my departure,” said D’Arta-— 
gnan to himself. 

Aramis whistled for Bazin; but Bazin was sleeping in the 
antechamber, over the remnants of the supper, and Aramis 
was obliged to pull him by the ear to awaken him. 

Bazin stretched his arms, rubbed his eyes, and endeavoured 
to go to sleep again. . ‘ 

“ Come, come, master sleeper — quick —the ladder !” 

“Why,” said Bazin, yawning as if he would dislocate his 
jaw, “the rope ladder is still at the window.” 

“The other —the gardener’s. Did you not perceive that 
M. d’Artagnan could searcely mount? He will, therefore, 
have much greater difficulty in descending.” 

D’Artagnan was just going to assure him that he could get 
down very well, when an idea entered his head; this idea 
made him hold his tongue. 

Bazin heaved a profound sigh as he went out to look for the 
ladder. A moment after, a strong, steady wooden ladder was 
fixed against the window. 

“ Come, now,” said D’Artagnan, “that is what I call a means 
of communication; even a woman could get up such a ladder 
as that.” 

A penetrating glance shot from Aramis’s eye, as if it wished 
to search the bottom of his friend’s heart ; but D’Artagnan 
sustained the scrutiny with an admirable look of innocence. 

Besides, at that moment he was putting his foot on the first 
step of the ladder and beginning to descend. 

In another moment he was on the ground. Bazin remained 
at the window. 

“Remain there,” cried Aramis ; “I shall return directly.” 

They went toward the shed ; and at their approach Planchet 
came out, holding the two horses by the bridle. 

“Excellent!” said Aramis. “There is an active and vigi- 
lant servant; not like that lazy Bazin, who is really worth 
nothing since he has become a Churchman. Follow us, Plan- 
chet. We will talk till we reach the end of the village.” 








THEY SHOOK HANDS ONCE MORE, 
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In fact, the two friends conversed on indifferent subjects 
while they traversed the whole village. Then, when they 
reached the last houses — 

“ Go, then, dear friend,” said Aramis; “ follow your career. 
Fortune smiles on you; let her not escape. Remember that 
she is a jilt, and treat her accordingly. As for me, I remain 
in my humility and my indolence. Adieu!” 

“So it is perfectly decided,” said D’Artagnan; “what I 
offered does not suit you? ” 

“On the contrary, it would suit me mighty well if I were 
like any other man,” replied Aramis$ “but I repeat that I 
am, in truth, a combination of contradictions: what I hate 
to-day I may adore to-morrow; and vice versd. You perceive 
that I could not engage like yourself, for example, who have 
fixed principles.” 

“You lie, you rogue,” said D’Artagnan to himself; “you 
are, on the contrary, the only one who knows how to make 
choice of an object, and to proceed toward it in mysterious 
hidden ways.” 

“ Good-by, then, my dear,” continued Aramis, “and thanks 
for your kind intentions; and, more than all, for the pleasing 
recollections which your presence has awakened in me.” 

They embraced. Planchet was already on horseback, and 
D’Artagnan mounted in turn. Then they again shook hanas, 
the horsemen spurred their horses and went off towards Paris. 

Aramis remained motionless in the middle of the street until 
they were out of sight. 

But after having proceeded about two hundred paces D’Ar- 
tagnan stopped short, jumped down, threw his bridle to Plan- 
chet, and took his pistols from the holsters and placed them 
in his belt. 

“What is the matter, sir?” inquired Planchet, much 
frightened. 

“Why,the matter is,” answered D’Artagnan, “that, cunning 
as he is, it shall not be said that Iam his dupe. Remain here. 
Do not stir. Only put yourself on the other side of the road 
and wait for me.” 

With these words D’Artagnan jumped over the ditch by the 
roadside and ran across the plain, so as to skirt the village. 
He had noticed, between the house which Madame de Longue- 
ville inhabited and the monastery, an open space closed only 
by a hedge. 
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Perhaps he would have had some difficulty, an hour before, 
in finding this hedge; but the moon had just risen, and 
although it was occasionally hidden by clouds, he could see 
sufficiently to find his way, even when it was obscured. 

D’Artagnan therefore gained the hedge, and concealed him- 
self behind it. On passing the house, before which the scene 
we have described took place, he remarked that there was again 
a light at the same window, and he was convinced that Aramis 
had not yet gone back, and that when he went back he would 
not be alone. 

In fact, in a few minutes he heard approaching steps and 
the sound of voices speaking low. 

At the end of the hedge the steps ceased. 

D’Artagnan put one knee to the ground, trying to conceal 
himself behind the thickest part of the hedge. 

Just at this moment, to his great astonishment, two men 
appeared; but his astonishment soon ceased, for he heard a 
soft and harmonious voice: one of these persons was a woman 
disguised as a man. 

“Do not distress yourself, my dear René,” said the soft 
voice; “the same thing will not occur again. I have discov- 
ered a kind of subterranean passage leading under the street, 
and we shall only have to raise one of the flagstones which 
are before the door to open for you an entrance and an exit.” 

“Oh!” said another voice, which D’Artagnan. recognised as 
Aramis’s, “I swear, Princess, that if your reputation were not 
at stake, and that I hazarded only my life ”— 

“ Yes, yes, I know that you are as brave and adventurous as 
any man in the world. But you do not belong to me alone; 
you belong to our party. So be prudent, be cautious.” 

“T am always obedient, madame,” answered Aramis, “ when 
I receive commands in such a sweet voice.” 

And he tenderly kissed her hand. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the cavalier with the soft voice. 

“ What ? ” demanded Aramis. 

“ Do you not see that the wind has carried off my hat ?” 


Aramis rushed after the fugitive felt. D’Artagnan took’ 


advantage of this circumstance to seek for a thinner place in 
the hedge, through which he might more clearly see this mys- 
terious cavalier. Just at this moment also, the moon, perhaps 
as curious as the officer, came from behind a cloud, and by its 
imprudent light D’Artagnan recognised the large blue eyes, 
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ce golden hair, and the noble head of the Duchesse de Longue. 
ville. 

Aramis returned laughing, with one hat on his head and 
another in his hand, and they both went toward the Jesuit 
monastery. 

“Good!” said D’Artagnan, getting up and brushing his 
knee ; “now I have you; you are a frondeur and Madame de 
Longueville’s lover.” 


a” 


CHAPTER?’ XII. 


M. PORTHOS DU VALLON DE BRACIEUX DE PIERREFONDS. 


THanks to the information which he had gained from 
Aramis, D’Artagnan knew that Porthos, whose family name 
was Du Vallon, had added to it that of De Bracieux, from the 
name of his estate, and that on account of this estate of 
Bracieux he was at law with the Bishop of Noyon. Therefore, 
he had to look for this estate in the vicinity of Noyon; that is, 
on the borders of the Isle of France and of Picardy. 

His route was quickly settled. He would go to Dammartin, 
whence two roads branched out: one leading to Soissons, the 
other to Compiégne. There he would gain some informa- 
tion about the De Bracieux estate, and, according to that 
information, he would either go straight forward or turn to 
the left. 

Planchet, who was not yet quite at his ease respecting the 
prank he had played, declred that he would follow D’Arta- 
gnan to the end of the world, whether he went straight forward 
or turned to the left; only he entreated his master to set off 
in the evening, being more likely to avoid detection in the 
dark. D’Artagnan then advised him to send his wife infor- 
mation of his safety, to relieve her anxiety; but Planchet 
answered, with much sagacity, that he was quite certain that 
his wife would not die of anxiety from not knowing where 
he was; while he, being perfectly aware of the glibness and 
laxity of her tongue, would inevitably die of anxiety if she 
did know it. 

These reasons seemed so cogent that D’Artagnan did not 
further press his recommendation ; and about eight o’clock in 
the evening, just as the fog began to spread over the streets, 
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he left the Hotel de la Chevrette, and, followed by Planchet, 
issued forth from the capital by the Porte Saint Denis. 

By midnight the travellers were at Dammartin. It was too 
late to make any inquiries. The host of the Cygne de la 
Croix was in bed. D’Artagnan, therefore, deferred everything 
until the following day. 

Next morning he sent for the host. He was one of those 
crafty Normans who answer neither yes or no, and who always 
think that they compromise themselves by giving a direct 
answer. D’Artagnan, therefore, merely understanding that he 
must go straight forward, again took the road on this equivocal 
information. At nine in the morning he was at Nanteuil, 
where he stopped to breakfast. Here the host was an honest, 
open-hearted Picard, who, finding that Planchet was his 
countryman, did not hesitate in giving the information 
required. The estate of De Bracieux was some leagues from 
Villers-Cotterets. 

D’Artagnan knew Villers-Cotterets, which was at this period 
a royal residence, whither, on two or three occasions, he had 
followed the Court. He therefore proceeded toward this town, 
and dismounted at his usual inn, the Dauphin d’or. The 
information here became most satisfactory : he learnt that the 
estate of De Bracieux was situated four leagues from the 
town, but that Porthos must not be sought for there. Porthos 
had been having some disputes with the Bishop of Noyon 
concerning the estate of Pierrefonds, which bounded his own; 
and, fatigued by all these legal disputes which he could not 
understand, he had, to terminate them, bought Pierrefonds ; 
so that he had added this new appellation to his other titles, 
and now styled himself Du Vallon de Bracieux de Pierrefonds, 
and was living on his new property. In default of any other 
title, Porthos was evidently aiming to be Marquis of Carabas. 

They were obliged again to wait till the morrow. The 
horses had travelled ten leagues during the day, and were 
tired. They might have taken others, it is true; but they had 
to pass through a large forest, and Planchet, it may be remem-. 
bered, did not like forests at night. 

There was another thing, also, which Planchet did not like: 
and that was, to set out fasting. So when he awoke D’Ar- 
tagnan found his breakfast ready, and as he could not complain 
of such an attention he placed himself at table. It is to be 
understood that Planchet, on resuming his former functions, 
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had also resumed his former humility, and was not more 
ashamed of eating the remnants of D’Artagnan’s meals than 
Madame de Motteville and Madame de Fargis were of eating 
those of Anne of Austria. 

They could not, therefore, set out until about eight o’clock. 
It was impossible to make any mistake ; they had only to fol- 
low the road that leads from Villers-Cotterets to Compiégne, 
and on leaving the forest to turn to the right. 

It was a beautiful spring morning; the birds were singing 
in the tall trees, and the broad rays of the sun shot across the 
glades, resembling curtains of gilded gauze. In other spots 
the light scarcely penetrated the thick leafy vaults, and the 
stems of the old oaks (up which the active squirrels were run- 
ning, frightened by the travellers) were plunged in shadow. 
From the herbs, leaves, and flowers breathed forth a delicious 
morning perfume, gladdening the heart of man. D’Artagnan, 
tired of the foetid odors of Paris, thought to himself that any 
one bearing the names of three estates must be very happy in 
such a paradise. Then he shook his head, saying, “ If I were 
Porthos, and D’Artagnan came to make me the proposition 
which I am going to make Porthos, I know very well the 
answer I should give D’Artagnan.” 

As for Planchet he had no thoughts: he was digesting. 

At the extremity of the wood, D’Artagnan perceived the 
road indicated ; and at the end of the road, the towers of an 
enormous feudal castle. 

“Oh, ho!” he murmured; “I should fancy that this castle 
belonged to the elder branch of the Orléans family. Has 
Porthos been dealing with the Due de Longueville ? ” 

“Faith, sir,” said Planchet, “here are lands in good order. 
If they belong to M. Porthos, I must congratulate him.” 

“Zounds!” cried D’Artagnan; “do not call him Porthos, or 
even Du Vallon. You must call him either De Bracieux or 
De Pierrefonds, otherwise you will make my embassy fail.” 

As they drew near thg castle which had attracted their 
observation, D’Artagnan perceived that his friend could not 
reside there. The towers, although solid and apparently buiit 
only yesterday, were open, as if gutted; it seemed as if some 
giant had riven them with a hatchet. 

Having reached the end of the road, D’Artagnan found 
that it commanded a view of a charming valley, at the bottom 
of which, and at the extremity of a pretty little lake, were 
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scattered a few humble cottages, some covered with tiles and 
others with thatch, and all seeming to acknowledge as their 
feudal superior a handsome chateau, built about the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry IV., and surmounted by the seig- 
niorial weather-cocks. 

D’Artagnan did not now doubt that he saw the abode of 
Porthos. 

The road led in a straight line to this handsome chateau, 
which, compared with its ancestor, the Chateau de la Mon- 
tagne, was like a fop in the Duc d’Enghien’s train, by the side 
of a barbed knight of the times of Charles VII. D’Artagnan 
put his horse to a trot, and followed the road, Planchet regu- 
lating his pace by that of his master. 

At the end of ten minutes D’Artagnan found himself enter- 
ing a beautiful poplar-lined avenue terminating in an iron 
gate, the spikes and transverse bars of which were gilded. In 
the middle of this avenue they saw a sort of seigneur, dressed 
in green and gold like the gate, and mounted on a stout 
stallion. On his right and left were two valets, laced at every 
seam; and a considerable number of poor people were paying 
him the most respectful attention. 

“Ah!” cried D’Artagnan, “can this be the Seigneur du 
Vallon de Bracieux de Pierrefonds? Mon Dieu! How he is 
shrivelled up since his name was Porthos !” 

“Jt cannot be him, sir,” said Planchet, answering D’Ar- 
tagnan’s thought. “M. Porthos was nearly six feet, and this 
man is scarcely five.” 

“And yet,’ said D’Artagnan, “they are treating this 
gentleman with great respect.” 

At these words D’Artagnan hastened toward the large horse, 
the great man, and his valets. As he approached him, he fan- 
cied that he recognised the features of this personage. 

“Oh, Lord, sir,” cried Planchet, who also thought that he 
recollected him, “can it possibly be him?” 

At this exclamation the man on horseback gently and ina 
most majestic manner turned his head, and the two travellers 
could perceive the redoubtable Mousqueton with his great 
eyes shining in all their brightness, his rosy face, and his elo- 
quent smile. 

It really was Mousqueton — Mousqueton, fat as butter, over- 
flowing with health, and puffed out with good living —who, 
on seeing D’Artagnan, unlike that hypocrite Bazin, let him- 
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self gently glide from his horse, and, hat in hand, went up to 
the officer, so that the homage of the assembled crowd was 
transferred to this new sun, which was eclipsing the former one. 

“M. @Artagnan! M. d’Artagnan !” cried Mousqueton from 
his enormous cheeks ; he was actually perspiring with delight. 
“M. d’Artagnan! Oh, what joy for my lord and master, M. 
du Vallon de Bracieux de Pierrefonds!” 

“ Ah, Mousqueton, then your master is here ?” 

“ You are on his domains, sir!” 

“ But how splendid you are — how fat and flourishing you 
are grown!” continued D’Artagnam, thus commenting on the 
wondrous changes which good fortune had wrought on the 
ancient starveling. 

“Ah, yes, God be thanked, sir,” said Mousqueton, “I am 
pretty well.” 

“But have you nothing to say to your old friend Plan- 
chet ? ” 

“To my friend Planchet! And is it you, Planchet?” ex- 
claimed Mousqueton, with open arms and eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ Myself,” answered the prudent Planchet; “but I wished 
to be certain that you were not become proud.” 

“Proud to mine ancient friend? Never, Planchet! You 
could not think so, or — you do not know Mousqueton.” 

“Well and good!” returned Planchet, dismounting, and in 
turn opening his arms to Mousqueton. “You are not like 
that cur, Bazin, who left me two hours under a shed, without 
even pretending to remember me.” 

And Planchet and Mousqueton embraced with an affection 
that touched all the spectators, and made them believe that 
Planchet was some nobleman in disguise, so highly did they 
estimate Mousqueton’s exalted position. 

“And now, sir,’ said Mousqueton, when he had released 
himself from the embrace of Planchet, who had vainly 
endeavoured to join his kands behind his friend’s back, — 
“and now, sir, permit me to leave you, for I do not wish 
my master to learn the news of your arrival from any one but 
myself. He would never pardon me if I allowed it to precede 
re.’” 

“My dear friend, therefore,” said D’Artagnan, not giving 
Porthos either his ancient or his modern name, “has not for- 
gotten me?” 
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“ Forgotten you!” exclaimed Mousqueton; “there is nota 
day, sir, in which we have not expected to hear that you were 
named a marshal, either in the place of M. de Gassion or of 
M. de Bassompierre.”’ 

D’Artagnan gave one of those melancholy smiles which 
had outlived, in the depths of his heart, the false and fleeting 
hopes of his youthful days. 

“ And you, clowns,” continued Mousqueton, “remain near 
M. le Comte d’Artagnan, and pay him every respect, while I 
apprise monseigneur of his arrival.’ 

And mounting his robust steed by the assistance of two 
charitable souls, while the more nimble Planchet mounted his 
without assistance, Mousqueton took a gentle gallop on the 
turf, evidently thinking more of the ease of his own back than 
of his horse’s legs. 

“Ah, this is a good beginning,” said D’Artagnan. “No 
mysteries, no cloaks, no politics here; but, in their stead, 
hearty laughter and tears of joy. I see nothing but faces an 
ell wide. Really, nature herself appears to be welcoming us; 
and instead of leaves and flowers, one might almost fancy that 
the trees are covered with green and red ribands.” 

“ And I,” said Planchet, “think that I perceive the most 
delectable odour of roast meat—TI fancy that I see the scul- 
lions ranged in order to mark our approach. Ah, sir, what a 
cook must M. de Pierrefonds have — he who loved good living 
so much when he was called M. Porthos.” 

“ Halt there!” said D’Artagnan. “You alarm me! If the 
reality equals the appearance, I am lost. A man who is so 
happy will never forsake his enjoyments ; and I shall fail here, 
as I did with Aramis.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW D’ARTAGNAN DISCOVERED, DURING HIS VISIT TO POR— 
THOS, THAT FORTUNE DOES NOT ENSURE HAPPINESS. 


D’ArTaGNAN passed through the gate, and found himself 
opposite the chateau ; he had just dismounted, when a gigantic 
personage appeared on the steps. Let us do iD: Artagnan the 
justice to say that apart from all feeling of egotism his heart 
beat with delight on seeing that lofty and martial figure, which 
reminded him of a brave and excellent man. 
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He ran to Porthos and threw himself into his arms. The 
whole establishment of lacqueys, ranged in a circle at a respect- 
ful distance, looked on with humble curiosity ; while Mousque- 
ton, in front, was wiping his eyes, for the poor fellow had 
been crying with joy ever since he first saw D’Artagnan and 
Planchet. 

Porthos took his friend by the arm. 

“ Ah! what joy again to see you, dear D’Artagnan!” he 
exclaimed, in a voice which, from a baritone, had become bass; 
“so you have not forgotten me?” 

“Forget you! Oh, dear Du Vallon, can we forget the 
bright days of our youth and old “devoted friends, and the 
perils we have confronted together? Really, on seeing you 
every instant of our former friendship recurs to my memory.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Porthos, endeavouring to restore that 
coquettish twist to his mustache which it had lost in his 
retirement, “yes, we did perform some fine actions in our 
time, and gave but a ruffled skein to that poor Cardinal to 
unravel.” 

And he heaved a sigh. D’Artagnan looked at him. 

“At any rate,” continued Porthos, in a languishing tone, 
“you are most welcome, my dear friend. You will assist me 
to recover my happiness. To-morrow we will hunt the hare 
in my plains, which are superb, or the roebuck in my woods, 
which are magnificent. I have fourof the swiftest greyhounds 
in the province, and a pack unequalled for twenty miles round.” 

And Porthos heaved another sigh. 

“Oh, ho,” thought D’Artagnan to himself, “is my gay lad 
less happy than he seems?” 

Then he said aloud: “ But first you must introduce me to 
Madame du Vallon, for I recollect a certain kind letter of 
invitation which you sent me, and at the bottom of which she 
was so obliging as to add a few lines.” 

Porthos gave a third sigh. 

“T lost Madame du Vallon two years ago,” said he, “and 
you see me yet in afflictfon. It was for that I quitted my 
Chateau du Vallon, near Corbeil, to come and live on my 
estate of De Bracieux, which induced me to make this pur- 
chase. Poor Madame du Vallon! She was not a woman of 
very even temper,” continued Porthos, making a grimace of 
regret, “but she at last became accustomed to my ways, and 
would give in to my small wishes.” 
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“ Therefore you are rich and free?” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Alas!” replied Porthos, “I am a widower, and have an 
income of forty thousand livres. Come, let us breakfast. Will 

ou?” 

“Indeed I will,” said D’Artagnan. “The morning air has 
given me an appetite.” 

“Yes,” said Porthos, “my air is excellent.” 

They entered the chateau. There was nothing but gilding 
from top to bottom ; the cornices were gilt, the mouldings were 
gilt, the wood of the easy-chairs was gilt. 

There was a table ready covered. 

“ You here see,” said Porthos, “ my usual breakfast.” 

“Ah! ” cried D’Artagnan; “I compliment you! The King 
has not so good a one.” 

“True,” said Porthos ; ‘I have heard that M. de Mazarin feeds 
him but badly. Taste this cutlet, my dear D’Artagnan ; it is 
of my own mutton.” 

“You have very tender mutton,” said D’Artagnan, “and I 
congratulate you upon it.” 

“ Yes, they are fed on my pastures, which are excellent.” 

“ Give me another.” 

“No, take a piece of this hare, which I shot yesterday in 
one of my warrens.” 

“What a flavour!” cried D’Artagnan ; “do you feed your 
hares on nothing but wild thyme ? ” 

“And what do you think of my wine?” inquired Porthos. 
“Tt is agreeable, is it not?” 

“Tt is charming.” 

“ And yet it is of home growth.” 

“ Really !” 

“ Yes, a little store to the south yonder, on that hill of mine, 
— it produces about twenty hogsheads.” 

“ But it 1s a regular vintage! ” 

Porthos sighed for the fifth time. D’Artagnan had counted 
his sighs. 

“But, my dear friend,” said he, curious to solve this prob- 
lem, “it seems as if something distressed you; perhaps you 
are not well— Is your health ” — 

“Excellent, my dear fellow — better than ever. I could 
kill an ox with a blow of my fist.” 

“Then some family distress or other ” — 

“Family! Happily, I have but myself,” 


ae 
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‘‘What, then, is it that makes you sigh?” 

“My dear,” said Porthos, “TI will be frank with you: I am 
not happy.” 

“You not happy, Porthos! You who have a chateau, past- 
ures, mountains, woods — you who have an income of forty 
thousand livres a year— you are not happy!” 

“My dear, I have all this, but I am solitary in the midst 
of it.” 

“Ah! Tunderstand. You are surrounded by peasants, whom 
you cannot visit without lessening your own consequence.” 

Porthos slightly changed color and swallowed an enormous 
glass of his small wine. 

“No,” said he, “on the contrary. Imagine to yourself a set 
of country gentlemen, all of whom have some title or other, 
and who pretend to spring from Pharamond and Charlemagne, 
or, at the very least, from Hugh Capet. At the beginning, as 
I was the last arrival, I had to make the first advances. I 
did make them; but you know, my dear, that Madame du 
Vallon ”— 

Porthos, on uttering these words, appeared to have some 
difficulty in swallowing. 

“The nobility of Madame du Vallon’s ancestry,” continued 
Porthos, “was rather doubtful. I do not think I gave you any 
information that you did not know before, D’Artagnan, when 
I tell you that her first husband was an attorney. They con- 
sidered that disgusting. They said disgusting, — that was the 
term,— and you can comprehend that it was a word which 
might make one kill thirty thousand men. I did kill two; 
and although that made the others hold their tongues, it did 
not make them my friends. So that I have no society. I live 
alone; I am weary of my life; and my mind preys upon 
itself.” 

D’Artagnan smiled; he saw the defect in the armour, and 
prepared his blow. 

“ But, after all, you are yourself their equal, and your wife 
cannot degrade you.” 

“Yes, but you understand, not being of that historical 
noblesse like the Coucy, who were contented to remain sires, 
and the Rohans, who would not be made dukes, all these 
gentry, who are either viscounts or counts, take precedence of 
me at church, at functions, everywhere in the ceremonies, and 
I can say nothing. Ah! if I were only ” — 
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“A baron—is it not so?” said D’Artagnan, finishing the 
sentence for his friend. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Porthos, whose features lighted up, “ah, 
if I were a baron !” 

“Good!” thought D’Artagnan; “I shall succeed here. Well, 
then, my dear friend,” he said aloud, “ the title you wish for I 
come to bring you to-day.” 

Porthos gave a jump that shook the whole room; three or 
four bottles lost their balance and fell to the ground, where 
they were broken. Mousqueton ran in at the noise; and in 
the perspective, Planchet was seen with his mouth full and a 
napkin in his hand. 

“Did monseigneur call ? ¥ inquired Mousqueton. 

Porthos made him a sign to pick up the broken bottles. 

“T am delighted to see,” said D’Artagnan, “that you still 
have that good fellow with you.” 

“He is my steward,” said Porthos. Then elevating his 
voice: “He has done pretty well, the rascal, that is plain 
enough; but,” in a lower key, “he is attached to me, and 
nothing would induce him to leave me.” 

“ And he calls him ‘ monseigneur,’ ” thought D’Artagnan. 

“Leave the room, Mouston,” said Porthos. 

“You say Mouston? I suppose for sake of abbreviation. 
Mousqueton was too long to pronounce.” 

“Yes,” replied Porthos; “and, besides, you might smell the 
quartermaster a league off. But we were talking of business 
when that rascal came in,” continued Porthos. 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan; « yet we had better defer our con- 
versation. Your people might suspect something, and there 
may also chance to be spies in this country. You understand, 
Porthos, that affairs of the very greatest consequence are at 
stake.” 

“Zounds!” cried Porthos. « Very well, then, to promote 
digestion let us take a turn in my park.” 

“ Willingly.” 

And as both had taken enough of breakfast, they began to 
make the tour of a splendid garden. Alleys of chestnuts and 
linden trees enclosed a space of about thirty acres; the end of 
each avenue was thick with copse-wood and shrubs, in which 
the rabbits were seen running about, vanishing among the 
beech trees and sporting in the long grass. 

“Faith!” said D’Artagnan, “the park corresponds with 
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everything else; and if there are as many fish in your lake 
as there are rabbits in your warrens, you are a happy man, my 
dear Porthos, provided that you have still the same love of 
shooting, and have also acquired that of fishing.” 

“ My friend,” said Porthos, “TI leave the fishing to Mousque- 
ton. It isa vulgar amusement. But I sometimes shoot; that 
is, when I am tired of doing nothing I seat myself on one of 
these marble benches, I send for my gun, and for Gredinet, my 
favourite dog, and I shoot rabbits.” 

“Well, that is very amusing,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Yes,” replied Porthos, with a sigh, “it is very amusing.” 

D’Artagnan did not count the sighs any longer. 

“Then,” continued Porthos, “Gredinet goes for them, and 
carries them himself to the cook; he is trained to that.” 

“Ah! the charming little creature!” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

“ But,” resumed Porthos, “let us leave Gredinet, whom I 
will give you if you’d like him, for I begin to be tired of 
him, and let us return to our business.” 

“Willingly,” said D’Artagnan. “Only I warn you, my 
dear friend, that you may not say that I have deceived you, 
that it will be necessary for you entirely to change your mode 
of life.” 

“ And how is that?” 

“To resume your armour, to gird on your sword, to run after 
adventures, to leave, as of old, some portion of your skin on 
the road; in fine, you know our old ways.” 

“ Ah, the devil!” cried Porthos. 

“Yes, I understand. You are spoiled for action, my dear 
friend. You have run to stomach, and the wrist has not now 
that elasticity of which the Cardinal’s Guards had such severe 
proofs.” 

“Ah, the wrist is yet good, I assure you,” replied Porthos, 
stretching out a hand as big as a shoulder of mutton. 

“So much the better.” 

“Then we are to make war — are we?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure.” 

“ And against whom ?” 

“Have you been following the politics of the day, my 
friend ? ” 

“TI? Not in the least.” 

“Then are you for Mazarin or for the princes ?” 

“TI? Iam not for any one.” 
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“ That is to say, that you are for us. So much the better, 
Porthos; it is an excellent position to profit by circumstances. 
Well, then, my dear, I will tell you that I am come from the 
Cardinal.” 

This word had an effect upon Porthos similar to what it 
would have had in the year 1640, and if the matter had con- 
cerned the true Cardinal. 

“Oh, ho!” cried he; “and what does his Eminence want 
with me?” 

“ His Eminence wishes to have you in his service.” 

« And who mentioned me to him ?” 

“Rochefort. Do you remember him ?” 

“ Yes, by Jove! He who gave us so much trouble, and who 
made us travel about so much— whom you wounded three 
times, as he well deserved.’’ 

“But are you not aware that he is become our friend ? ” 
inquired D’Artagnan. 

“No, I did not know it. So he does not bear malice?” 

“You are mistaken, Porthos,” said D’Artagnan; “I do not.” 

Porthos did not clearly comprehend this distinction ; but it 
may be remembered that comprehension was not his strong 
point. 

“You say, therefore,” he continued, “ that it was the Comte 
de Rochefort who spoke to the Cardinal about me ?”’ 

“ Yes ; and then the Queen.” 

“What! The Queen?” 

“To inspire us with confidence, she has placed in Mazarin’s 
hand that famous diamond, you know, which I sold to M. des 
Essarts, and which, somehow, came again into her possession.” 

“ But it seems to me,” observed Porthos, with his plain good 
sense, “that she would have done better to give it back to you.” 

“That is also my opinion,” said D’Artagnan; “but what 
would you have? Kings and queens have often singular fancies ; 
and, after all, as they are the persons who hold riches and 
honours, and who dispense wealth and titles, we are devoted to 
them.” ; 

“Yes, we are devoted to them,” said Porthos; “therefore, 
you are devoted at this present time ”— 

‘To the King, the Queen, and the Cardinal; and more than 
that, I have answered for your devotion.” 


“And you say that you have made certain conditions for 


me ?” 
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“ Magnificent, my dear, magnificent! In the first place, you 
have money, have you not? An income of forty thousand 
livres, as you told me.” 

Porthos began to be a little suspicious. 

“ Ah, my friend,” said he, “one has never too much money. 
Madame du Vallon left an involved inheritance. I am no great 
scholar, so that I live rather from day to day.” 

“ He fears that I am come to borrow money of him,” thought 
D’Artagnan. “ Ah, my friend,” said he aloud, “if you are in 
difficulties, so much the better.” , 

“Why so much the better?” demanded Porthos. 

“ Because his Eminence will give all you want — land, money, 
and titles.” 

“Ah, ah, ah!” cried Porthos, opening his eye at the last 
word. 

“Under the other Cardinal,” continued D’Artagnan, “ we 
did not know how to take advantage of fortune. That was 
really the case —I do not say as to you, for you had your 
forty thousand livres income in perspective, and appeared to 
me to be the happiest man on earth.” 

Porthos sighed. 

“ However, in spite of your forty thousand livres income,” 
continued D’Artagnan, ‘or, rather, perhaps on account of your 
forty thousand livres income, it seems to me that a coronet 
would look very well on your carriage, eh? ” 

“ Why — yes,” said Porthos. 

“Well then, win it, my dear; it is at the end of your sword. 
We shall not interfere with each other: your object is a title; 
mine is money. If I can win enough to enable me to rebuild 
Artagnan, which my ancestors, impoverished by the Crusades, 
have ever since allowed to fall into ruin, and to purchase 
about thirty acres around it, it is all I require. I will then 
retire and die in peace.” 

“ And I,” said Porthos, “ wish to be a baron.” 

“ You shall be one.” 

«And have you not thought of our friends?” demanded 
Porthos. 

“Yes, I have seen Aramis.” 

“Well, and what does he want ? — to be a bishop?” 

« Aramis,” said D’Artagnan, not wishing to destroy his 
friend’s illusions, —“‘ Aramis, you must understand, my dear, 
is become a monk and a Jesuit, and lives like a bear. He 
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renounces everything, and only thinks of his salvation. My 
offers could bring him to no decision.” 

“So much the worse,” said Porthos, “for he was a man of 
talent. And Athos ? ” 

“I have not yet seen him; but on quitting youI shall go 
and visit him. Do you know where I can find him ? ” 

“Near Blois, on a small estate which he inherited from 
some relation.” 

“ And what name does it bear ? ” 

“Bragelonne. Do you understand, my dear, what Athos, 
who was as noble as the Emperor, and who inherits an estate 
carrying with it the title of count, — what can he do with all 
those countships — Count ‘de la Fére, Count de Bragelonne ? ” 

“And with all that he has no children,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Qh!” said Porthos, “I have heard of a young man whom 
he had adopted, and who, it is said, much resembles him in 
countenance.” 

“ Athos ! our Athos! who was as virtuous as Scipio. Do you 
ever see him? ” 

No,” 

“Well, I will go to-morrow and carry him some news about 
you. Between ourselves, I fear that his love of wine may have 
much aged and degraded him.” 

“ Yes,” said Porthos, “it’s true he drank very hard.” 

“Then he was also the eldest of us,” said D’Artagnan. 

“By a few years only,” replied Porthos; “but his grave 
air caused him to look much older.” 

“ Yes, that’s true. Therefore, if we can get Athos, so much 
the better; if not, why we must do without him. We two 
alone are worth a dozen.” 

“ Yes,” said Porthos, smiling at the recollections of his 
ancient exploits; “but we four should be worth thirty-six ; 
more especially as you say the affair is rather difficult.” 

“ Difficult for recruits, but not for us.” 

“ Will it be of long continuance ? ” 

“Why, yes; it may last three or four years.” 

“Shall we have much fighting ? ” 

“T hope so.” 

“So much the better, after all,— so much the better!” ex- 
claimed Porthos. “ You can have no idea how my bones snap 
and crack since I have been here. Sometimes on a Sunda: 
when I come from Mass, I ride over the meadows and fields of 
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my neighbours, to pick up some good little quarrel, — for I per- 
ceive that I want it, —but I find nothing, my dear. Whether 
they respect or fear me, which last is perhaps the most prob- 
able, they let me trample down their lucerne with my dogs, 
ride full gallop over every one, and I return quite tired of 
doing nothing. That is the truth. But tell me, is it easier 
to fight in Paris now ?” 

“As for that, my dear, it is quite delightful. No more 
edicts, no Cardinal’s Guards, and no more Jussacs, or other 


police spies. Mon Dieu! do you see under a lamp in a tavern, 
in short anywhere, ‘Are you for Mazarin?’ ‘Are you a fron- 
_ deur?’ swords are drawn and all is settled. M. de Guise killed 


M. de Coligny openly in the Palace Royale, and no notice was 
taken of it.” 

“ Ah, that is right!” said Porthos. 

“ And then in a short time,” continued D’Artagnan, “we 
shall have pitched battles, cannon, and conflagrations; there 
will be great variety.” 

«Then I am determined.” 

“T have your word, then ?” 

“Yes, it is settled. I will thrust and cut— for Mazarin. 
But ”— 

“ But what ? ” 

“ He will make me a baron ?” 

«“ Ah, pardieu, yes,” said D’Artagnan; “ that is agreed upon 
asa preliminary. I told you so, and I repeat it —I will answer 
for your barony.” 

On the faith of this promise, Porthos, who had never doubted 
his friend’s word, returned with him to the chateau. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH IT IS SHOWN THAT ALTHOUGH PORTHOS WAS 
7 
GREATLY DISSATISFIED WITH HIS LOT, MOUSQUETON WAS 
VERY WELL CONTENTED WITH HIS. 


As he returned to the chateau, and while Porthos was dream- 
ing about his barony, D’ Artagnan was reflecting on poor human 
nature, always discontented with what it possesses, and ever 
desirous of obtaining what it has not. In Porthos’s place, 
D’Artagnan would have considered himself the happiest man 
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on earth. And to make Porthos happy, he wanted — what? 
Five letters to place before all his names, and a coronet to be 
painted on the panels of his carriage. 

“So I shall pass all my life,” said D’Artagnan to himself, 
“in looking on every side without ever seeing the face of a man 
who was completely happy.” 

He was just making this philosophical reflexion when 
Providence seemed as if it wished to give him the lie. At the 
moment that Porthos left him to give some orders to his cook, 
he saw Mousqueton coming toward him. The worthy fellow’s 
face, except for a slight shade of distress, which, like a summer 
cloud, threw a gauze rather than a veil over it, was a picture of 
happiness. , 

“There is what I was looking for,” said D’Artagnan to him- 
self; “but, alas! the poor fellow does not know why I am 
come.” 

Mousqueton kept aloof, but D’Artagnan seated himself on a 
bench and beckoned him to approach. 

“Sir,” said Mousqueton, taking advantage of this permission, 
“T have a favour to ask of you.” 

“ Speak, my friend,” said D’Artagnan. 

“J dare not, sir. I fear lest you should think that pros- 
perity has spoiled me.” 

‘You are happy, then, my friend ?” said D’Artagnan. 

“ As happy as it is possible to be; and yet you may make 
me happier still.” 

“‘ Speak, then, and if it depends on me it is done.” 

“Oh, sir, it wholly depends on you.” 

“T am listening.” 

“Sir, the favour I ask is, that you would no more call me 
Mousqueton, but Mouston. Since I have had the honour of 
being monseigneur’s steward, I have taken this last name, 
which is more noble, and makes me more respected by my 
inferiors. You know yourself, sir, how necessary subordina- 
tion is among lacqueys.” 

D’Artagnan smiled. Porthos was elongating his names: 
Mousqueton was abbreviating his. 

“Well, sir?” said Mousqueton, trembling with anxiety. 

“Well, then, yes. My dear Mouston,” continued D’Arta- 
gnan, “make yourself perfectly easy. I will not forget your 
request; and if it will give you any pleasure, I will not 
address you as a lacquey any more.” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Mousqueton, colouring with pleasure, « if 
you would do me such an honour, sir, I shall be grateful all 
my life. But perhaps it would be too much to ask ? ” 

“Alas!” said D’Artagnan to himself, “it is but very little 
in exchange for the unexpected miseries which I bring upon 
this poor devil, who has received me so kindly.” 

“ And will you remain long with us ?” inquired Mousqueton, 
whose countenance, restored to complete serenity, glowed like 
a peony. 

“T leave you to-morrow, my friend,” answered D’Artagnan. 

“Ah, sir,” cried Mousqueton, “you only came, then, to 


- make us regret your visit.” 


“JT fear so,” said D’Artagnan, but in so low a tone that 
Mousqueton, who was just making his parting bow, could not 
hear him. 

A species of remorse penetrated D’Artagnan’s heart, indu- 
rated as it was. He did not regret engaging Porthos in a 
course where his life and fortune would be staked, for Porthos 
willingly hazarded all this for his baronial title, which he had 
for fifteen years been anxious to acquire. But Mousqueton, 
who desired nothing but to be called Mouston, — was it not 
very cruel to snatch him from his delicious life, from his gran- 
ary of abundance? This idea was completely absorbing his 
thoughts when Porthos reappeared. 

“To dinner!” said Porthos. 

“To dinner?” responded D’Artagnan. “ Why, what time 
agit?” 

“ Well, my dear, it is past one o’clock.” 

“ Your abode is a paradise, Porthos. It makes one forget 
time. I follow you; but I am not hungry.” 

“Come along. If we cannot always eat, at any rate we can 
always drink. That is one of poor Athos’s maxims the truth of 
which I have found out since I have become wearied of doing 
nothing.” 

D’Artagnan, kept very temperate by his Gascon disposition, 
did not appear so much convinced of the truth of Athos’s 
axiom as his friend. He did what he could, however, to keep 
himself upon an equality with his host. 

Yet, while he watched Porthos eating and while he drank as 


much as he could, the recollection of Mousqueton would in- 


trude on D’Artagnan’s mind ; and the more so as Mousqueton, 
without actually waiting on them, — for that would have been 
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derogatory to his new dignity, — was occasionally seen at 
the door, betraying his gratitude to D’Artagnan by the age 
and quality of the wines which he caused to be served. 
Therefore when, at the dessert, on a sign from D’Artagnan, 
Porthos had dismissed his servants and the two friends found 
themselves alone — 

“ Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, “who will accompany you in 
your campaigns ? ” 

“Why, Mouston, to be sure,” answered Porthos, quite natu- 
rally. 

This was a severe blow for D’Artagnan, who already, in 
imagination, saw the kindly smiles of the steward changed to 
melancholy grimaces. 

“ And yet, my dear,” said D’Artagnan, “Mouston is na 
longer in his first youth. Besides, he is grown enormously 
fat, and has probably lost the habit of active service.” 

“I know that,” answered Porthos, “ but I am accustomed to 
him; and, besides, he would not like to leave me; he loves me 
too much for that.” 

“ Oh, blind self-love!” thought D’Artagnan. 

“ Besides, you yourself,” continued Porthos, “have you not 
still the same lacquey with you — that brave and good, that 
intelligent — what do you call him ?” 

“ Planchet — yes, I have found him again. But he is no 
longer a lacquey.”’ 

‘¢ What is he, then ?” 

“Why, with the sixteen hundred livres that he gained, you 
know, at the siege of La Rochelle, by carrying that letter to 
Lord de Winter, he has opened a small shop in the Rue des 
Lombards, and he is a pastry-cook.” 

“ Ah, he is a pastry-cook in the Rue des Lombards? But 
how is it that he is with you now?” 

“He has played some prank,” answered D’Artagnan, “and 
is afraid of being called to account for it.” 

And the Musketeer told his friend how he had found Plan- 
chet again. 

“ Well, well,” continued Porthos, “ who would have foretold, 
my dear, that one day Planchet would save Rochefort, and that 
you would conceal him for it?” 

“T should not have believed him. But what would you have ? 
Events change men.” 

“Nothing more true,” said Porthos. “But what does not 
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change, or, rather, what changes for the better, is wine. Taste 
this; it is Spanish, or that quality which our friend Athos 
much esteemed — it is Xeres.” 

At this moment the steward came in to consult his master 
on the bill of fare for the next day, and also respecting a pro- 
posed hunting-party. 

“Tell me, Mouston,” said Porthos, “are my arms in a good 
state ?” 

D’Artagnan began beating the time under the table to con- 
ceal his confusion. Me 

« Your arms, monseigneur?” said Mouston. “What arms?” 

“ Why, my armour, to be sure.” 

«“ What armour ?” 

«« My war armour.” 

«« Why, yes, monseigneur, — at least, I think so.” 

“You will ascertain to-morrow whether it to be so, and you 
will have it polished up should it be necessary. Which is my 
best race-horse ? ” 

“Vulcan.” 

« And which the toughest ?” 

“ Bayard.” 

«“ And which horse do you prefer ?” 

“JT prefer Rustaud, monseigneur; he is a good beast, to 
whom I am thoroughly accustomed.” 

‘«‘ He is strong, is he not?” 

«“ Norman, crossed with Mecklenburg. He would go from 
morning till night.” 

“That will just do. You will get these three horses into 
good condition ; you will furbish, or cause to be furbished up, 
my armour; and, moreover, pistols and a hunting-knife for 
yourself.” 

“We are going to travel, then, monseigneur?” said Mous- 
queton, beginning to be somewhat disturbed. 

D’Artagnan, who had as yet only drummed some indetermi- 
nate measures, here beat a regular march, 

“ Better than that, Mouston,” replied Porthos. 

«“ We are going on an expedition, I suppose, sir?” said the 
steward, whose roses began to fade into lilies. 

“«“ We are going to resume service, Mouston,” replied Porthos, 
vainly endeavouring to make his mustache regain the martial 
curl that it had lost. 

These words were scarcely uttered, before Mousqueton was 
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seized with a fit of trembling that actually shook his mottled 
cheeks. He cast an indescribable glance of tender reproach at 
D’Artagnan, which that officer could not support without feel- 
ing himself much affected; then he staggered back, and in a 
suffocating voice — 

“Service!” cried he; ‘service in the King’s army ?” 

“Yes and no. We are about to take the field again to seek 
for all sorts of adventures, and, in short, to resume the life of 
olden times.” 

Those last words fell like a thunderbolt on Mousqueton’s 
ears. It was those terrible times of old which made the present 
so sweet. 

“Oh, my God! what’ do I hear?” exclaimed Mousqueton, 
casting even a more supplicating glance than the former at 
D’ Artagnan. 

“What would you have, my poor Mouston?” demanded 
D’Artagnan. “ Fate’? — 

In spite of the care that D’Artagnan had taken to address 
him respectfully, and to give his name that brevity which 
he aspired to, Mousqueton did not feel the blow the less 
severely ; and it was so terrible that he left the room completely 
overcome, and forgot even to shut the door. 

“ Our good Mousqueton! He could not contain himself for 
joy,” said Porthos, in the exact tone we may fancy Don Quixote 
to have told Sancho to saddle his ass for his last campaign. 

The two friends, being now alone, began to talk of the future, 
and to build a thousand castles in Spain. Mousqueton’s 
excellent wine made them see most brilliant prospects — to 
D’Artagnan of double and single pistoles; and to Porthos, the 
blue riband and the ducal mantle. The fact is that they were 
asleep at the table when a servant came to get them to go to bed. 

Nevertheless, the next day Mousqueton was a little comforted 
by D’Artagnan, who told him that the war would probably be 
at Paris, within reach of the Chateau Du Vallon, which was 
near Corbeil; or of De Bracieux, which was near Melun; or of 
Pierrefonds, which was between Compiégne and Villers-Cotte- 
rets. 

“But I fancy that in old times” — said Mousqueton 
timidly. 

“Oh,” said D’Artagnan, “they do not now make war as they 
did in old times. To-day they are diplomatic affairs. Ask 
Planchet about it.” 
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Mousqueton went for information to his old friend, who con- 
firmed all that D’Artagnan had said. “Only in this war,” he 
added, “the prisoners run the risk of being hanged.” 

« Zounds !” cried Mousqueton; “TI think I should much pre- 
fer the siege of La Rochelle.” 

Porthos, after having made his guest kill a roebuck, and 
after having led him from his woods to his mountain and 
from his mountain to his fish ponds,— after having shown 
him his greyhounds, his pack, Gredinet, and all he possessed, 
and having given him three more sumptuous repasts, — he asked 
for definite instructions from te pataeveh, ‘who was obliged to 
go on his way. 

“ Observe, my dear friend,” said the ambassador; “I must 
have four days to go from here to Blois, one to remain there, 
and three or four to return to Paris. Set off, therefore, in a 
week with your equipment. You will go to the Rue Tique- 
tonne, the Hotel de la Chevrette, and there await my return.” 

“That is settled,” said Porthos. 

“Now, I am going on a fruitless expedition to Athos. But 
although I expect to find him become perfectly inefficient, some 
consideration must be paid to our friends.” 

“Tf I were to go with you,” said Porthos, “it might amuse 
me.” 

“ Possibly,” replied D’Artagnan, “and me also; but then 
you would not have time for your preparations.” 

“That is true,” said Porthos. “Go, then, and with good 
courage. As for me, I am full of ardour.” 

“ Capital!” said D’Artagnan. 

And they separated on the boundaries of the Pierrefonds 
estate, to the extreme limits of which Porthos wished to con- 
duct his friend. 

“ At least,” said D’Artagnan, taking his way toward Villers- 
Cotterets, — “at least I shall not be alone. That devil of a 
_ fellow, Porthos, is still in magnificent vigor. If Athos comes 
we shall be three, to laugh at that little monkish lover, Aramis.” 

At Villers-Cotterets he wrote to the Cardinal: 

“ Monsignor: I have already one to offer your Eminence, and 
he is worth twenty men. Iam now on my way to Blois, as the 
Comte de la Feére lives in the Chateau de Bragelonne, near that 
town.” 

And upon this he took the road to Blois, gossiping with 
Planchet, which was a great diversion during their long journey. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


TWO ANGELIC HEADS. 


Turvy had a long journey before them, but D’Artagnan did 
not distress himself about it. He knew that his horses had 
been invigorated at the abundant racks of the Seigneur Bracieux. 
He therefore started off on the four or five days’ journey with 
full confidence, followed by the faithful Planchet. 

As we have before said, these two men, to break the tedious- 
ness of the way, journeyed side by side and constantly chatted 
together. As D’Artagnan had gradually laid aside the master, 
so also had Planchet thrown off the guise of the servant. He 
was a cunning fellow, and since his sudden elevation to citizen- 
ship, he had often regretted the free living of other days, and 
the conversation and brilliant society of gentlemen; and, con- 
scious of a certain kind of personal quality, grieved to find 
himself gradually deteriorated by perpetual contact with men 
of low ideas. 

He was therefore soon raised to the rank of a confidant of 
him whom he still called his master. D’Artagnan had not 
opened his heart for many years. The consequence was that 
these two men, on meeting again, suited each other admirably. 

Besides, Planchet was no vulgar companion in adventures. 
He was a man of considerable intelligence; without exactly 
seeking danger, he did not recoil at its approach, as D’Artagnan 
had two or three times experienced ; and, lastly, he had been a 
soldier, and arms dignify any one. More than all, if Planchet 
needed him he needed Planchet quite as much. It was there- 
fore almost on the footing of good friends that they reached 
the region of Blois. 

On the way, D’Artagnan, shaking his head and returning to 
the idea that constantly beset him, said: 

“T know full well that this expedition to Athos is perfectly 
useless and absurd; but I owe this respect to my old friend — 


one who had stuff in him for the composition of the most gener- 


ous and most noble gentleman in the whole world.” 

“Oh! M. Athos was a high-spirited gentleman,” said Plan- 
chet. 

“ Was he not!” ejaculated D’Artagnan. 

“ Scattering money as the sky scatters hail,” continued Plan- 
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chet, “and handling his sword with the air of a king. Do you 
remember, sir, the duel with the Englishman in the enclosure 
Des Carmes? Ah, how handsome and dignified was M. Athos 
that day, when he said to his adversary: ‘ You obliged me to 
tell you my name, sir; so much the worse for you, for I shall 
be forced to kill you.’ I was near and heard him say it. 
That is exactly what he said. And the glance, when he kept 
his word and despatched his adversary, who fell without a 
groan! Ah, sir, I repeat that he was a high-spirited gentle- 
man.” - 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “this is all true as the gospel; but 
he may have lost all these fine qualities by one defect.” 

“JT remember,” said Planchet, “he loved to drink ; or rather 
he drank. But he did not drink like other men. His eyes 


said nothing when he carried the glass to his lips. ‘Truly, 


silence was never so eloquent. I fancy that I hear him mur- 
muring, ‘Enter wine, and drive away my cares.’ And how he 
broke the foot of a glass, or a neck of a bottle! No one could 
do it like him.” 

“Well; and now,” continued D’Artagnan, “mark the sad 
spectacle that awaits us. That noble gentleman, with such a 
proud look, — that handsome cavalier, so brilliant in arms that 
the only wonder was to see him carrying a simple sword and 
not the baton of a field-marshal, — well, he will be transformed 
into a crooked old man, with a red nose and bleary eyes. We 
shall find him stretched on the turf, whence he will regard us 
with dull eyes, which probably will not be able to recognise us. 
God is my witness, Planchet,” continued D’Artagnan, “that I 
would avoid this melancholy spectacle, if I were not determined 
to pay this respect to the shade of the illustrious Comte de la 
Fére, whom we loved so dearly.” 

Planchet shook his head without saying a word. It was 
evident that he shared his master’s fears. 

“And then,” continued D’Artagnan, “that decrepitude — 
for Athos is getting old now —and perhaps poverty, for he 
will have neglected the little property he possessed, and that 
dirty Grimaud, more dumb than ever and even more drunken 
than his master. Yousee, Planchet, all this breaks my heart.” 

“T fancy that I am there, and that I see him stammering 
and staggering,” said Planchet, in a piteous voice. 

“ My only fear, I confess,” continued D’Artagnan, “is that 
in a fit of drunken military ardour he may accept my pro- 
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posals ; that would be a great misfortune and a real embarrass- 
ment to me and Porthos; but in the midst of his next debauch 
we will leave him; when he recovers his senses he will under- 
stand.” 

“At any rate, sir,” said Planchet, “ we shall soon be enlight- 
ened on the subject, for I fancy that those lofty walls which 
are now tinted by the setting sun are the walls of Blois.” 

“Probably so,” said D’Artagnan, “and those sharp and 
sculptured turrets, of which we just catch a glimpse in the 
forest to the left, resemble what I have heard of Chambord.” 

«‘Shall we enter the town ?” inquired Planchet. 

“ Certainly, to gain some information.” 

“JT advise you, sir, if we enter it, to taste some little pots of 
cream, of which I have heard a great deal, but which, unfort- 
unately, cannot be carried to Paris, but must be eaten on the 
spot.” 

«“ Well, we will eat some of them, you may depend upon it,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

At this moment a heavy ox-waggon such as carry the wood 
cut in the beautiful forests of the region down to the ports 
of the Loire came out of a rutty path into the road which 
the two horsemen were following. A man accompanied it, car- 
rying a long pole armed with a nail, with which he goaded his 
sluggish team. 

“H6! my friend,” cried Planchet to the ox-driver. 

«“ What can I do for you, gentlemen?” inquired the peasant, 
in elegant language characteristic of the people of that region, 
and worthy to shame the purists of the Place de la Sorbonne or 
the Rue de l’Université,. 

«“ We are seeking the house of M. le Comte de la Feére,” said 
D’Artagnan; “do you know that name among the nobles of 
your neighbourhood ? ” 

The peasant took off his hat on hearing the name, and 
replied : 

‘‘Gentlemen, this wood which I am carrying belongs to him. 
I have cut it in his forest, and am taking it to the chateau.” 

D’Artagnan did not wish to interrogate this man. It was 
repugnant to his feelings to hear from another what he had 
himself said to Planchet. 

“The chdteau /” said he to himself. “Thechdteau! Ah! 
I understand. Athos is not very meek; so, like Porthos, he 
has compelled his peasants to call him monseigneur, and to 
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term his hovel a chateau. That dear Athos, especially when 
he was in his cups, had a heavy hand.” 

The oxen made slow progress; and as D’Artagnan and 
Planchet followed the waggon, the pace made them impatient. 

“Is this the road?” inquired D’Artagnan, “and may we 
follow it without danger of mistaking the way ?” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! certainly, sir,” replied the man; “and you 
can proceed without following these sluggish beasts. You 
have but half a league to go, and you will perceive a chateau 
on your right ; you cannot yet see it, on aecount of a screen of 
poplars that conceals it. That chateau is not Bragelonne — it 
is La Valliére. You must go beyond it; but at the distance 
of three musket-shots farther on, you will perceive a large 
white house with a slated roof, built on an eminence and 
shaded by enormous sycamores; that is the chateau of M. le 
Comte de la Fére.” 

“ And is this half a league very long? For there are leagues 
and leagues in our fine country of France.” 

“Ten minutes will suffice, sir, for your horse’s slender legs.” 

D’Artagnan thanked the man, and immediately pushed for- 
ward. Then in spite of all he could do, agitated by the idea 
of again seeing the singular man who had so dearly loved him, 
and who both by his example and precepts had so greatly 
contributed to his education as a gentleman, he gradually 
slackened his horse’s pace, and went on with his head droop- 
ing like a dreamer. 

Planchet also had found matter for grave reflection in this 
meeting and the peasant’s manner. Never in Normandy, or in 
Franche-Comté, or in Artois, or in Picardy, countries which he 
had inhabited, had he met among the villagers that easy gait, 
that polished air, that elegant language. He was tempted to 
believe that he had fallen in with some gentleman frondeur 
like himself, who, from political motives, had, as he had done, 
been obliged to assume some disguise. 

Soon, at a turn of the road, the Chateau de la Valliére, as the 
ox-driver had said, came into the travellers’ view; and then, a 
quarter of a league farther on, the white house, embosomed in 
sycamores, was seen at the extremity of a thick group of trees 
which the spring had powdered with flowers as thick as snow- 
flakes. 

On seeing this, D’Artagnan, who was not generally very 
emotional, felt a strange sensation penetrate his heart —so 
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powerful are the recollections of our youth during the whole 
course of life. Planchet, who had not the same cause for 
such feeling, was astonished at seeing his master’s agitation, 
and looked alternately at D’Artagnan and at the house. 

The Musketeer went some steps farther, and found himself 
opposite a grating, wrought with the taste that distinguishes the 
ironwork of the period.. Through this grating a well-tended 
garden could be seen; also a spacious court, in which many 
saddle-horses were pawing, held by several servants in different 
liveries; and there was, likewise, a carriage, drawn by two 

horses of the country. 
' «We are either mistaken, or that man has deceived us,” 
said D’Artagnan. “ Athos cannot live here. My God! per- 
haps he is dead, and this property belongs to some one of the 
same name! Dismount, Planchet, and go and inquire. I con- 
fess I have not the courage to do it.” 

Planchet dismounted. 

« You will add,” continued D’Artagnan, “that a gentleman 
passing wishes to have the honour of paying his respects to M. 
le Comte de la Fere; and should you be satisfied with the 
information you receive — well, then you may give my name.” 

Planchet, leading his horse by the bridle, approached the gate 
and rang the bell; and immediately a servant, with gray hair, 
but still upright in spite of his age, came forward and received 
him. 

“Does M. le Comte de la Fére live here?’”? demanded 
Planchet. 

“« Yes, sir,” replied the servant, for Planchet did not wear 
any livery. 

«“ A nobleman, who has left the service, is he not ? ” 

«“ Yes, the same.” 

«“ And who had a lacquey named Grimaud ?” continued Plan- 
chet, who, with his habitual prudence, did not think he could 
fortify himself with too much information. 

“M. Grimaud is at present absent from the chateau,” said 
the servant, beginning to examine Planchet from top to toe 
like one little accustomed to such interrogations. 

“ Then,” exclaimed Planchet, quite radiant with joy, “I per- 
ceive that it is really the same Comte de la Fére whom we are 
seeking. Will you open the gate ? for I wish to announce 
to M. le Comte that my master, one of his friends, is here, 
and wishes to pay his respects to him.” 
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«“ And why did you not say so before?” said the servant, 
opening the gate. “ But where is your master ?” 

“ Behind me — he is following.” 

The servant opened the gate, and preceded Planchet, who 
made a sign to D’Artagnan, who, his heart beating more 
violently than ever, entered the court on horseback. 

When Planchet was on the steps, he heard a voice issuing 
from one of the lower rooms, and saying: 

“Well, where is this gentleman, and why do you not con- 
duct him here?” 

This voice, which reached D’Artagnan also, awoke in his 
heart a thousand emotions, a thousand recollections which he 
had forgotten. He threw himself hastily from his horse, 
while Planchet, with a smile on his lips, was going toward 
the master of the house. 

“Why, I know that fellow,” said Athos, making his appear- 
ance on the threshold. 

“Yes, M. le Comte, you know me, and I know you well 
enough. I am Planchet, M. le Comte, — Planchet, you know ”— 

And here the honest fellow could not say a word more, so 
completely had the unexpected appearance of the gentleman 
astounded him. 

«What, Planchet!” exclaimed Athos; “is M. d’Artagnan 
here, then?” : 

“T am, my friend; here I am, dear Athos!” cried D’Arta- 
gnan, stammering and almost staggering. 

At these words a very perceptible emotion passed across the 
handsome face and calm features of Athos. He took two rapid 
steps toward D’Artagnan, without taking his eyes off him one 
instant, and tenderly pressed him in his arms. D’Artagnan, 
on his part, somewhat recovered from his agitation, embraced 
him with a cordiality that shone in his tearful eyes. 

Athos then took him by the hand, which he pressed between 
his own, and led him into a salon, where many persons were 
assembled. Every one arose. 

«TJ present to you,” said Athos, “ M. le Chevalier d’Artagnan, 
lieutenant of his Majesty’s Musketeers, a devoted friend, and 
one of the bravest and most lovable men I ever knew.” 

D’Artagnan, according to the custom, received the compli- 
ments of the company, to which he responded in the best man- 
ner he could; and while the conversation, interrupted for a 
moment, again became general, he began to study Athos. 
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Strange! Athos had scarcely aged at all. His beautifut eyes, 
freed from that circle of dark brown which tells the story of mid- 
night debauches, appeared to be larger and of a purer liquid 
than ever. His countenance, slightly elongated, had gaineé 
in dignity what it had lost in febrile excitement. His hand. 
always wonderfully handsome and nervous in spite of the soft- 
ness of the skin, shone from under a lace ruffle, like certain 
hands by Titian and Vandyk. He was rather more slender than 
formerly ; his well-made broad shoulders announced unusual 
strength ; his long, dark hair, slightly sprinkled with gray, fell 
gracefully on his shoulders, waving naturally ; his voice was as 
fresh and as clear as if he had been only twenty-five; and his 
splendid teeth, white and*perfect, gave an inexpressible charm 
to his smile. 

Meantime his guests, perceiving by the imperceptible dulness 
of the conversation, that the friends were eager to be alone, 
began, with old-time skill and politeness, to prepare for their 
departure — that momentous affair in high life, when there 
was a high life. But a tremendous noise of dogs barking 
resounded in the court, and several persons cried out together : 

“ Ah! Raoul is come back.” 

Athos, at this word Raoul, looked at D’Artagnan, and seemed 
to look for the curiosity which this name might well excite. 
But D’Artagnan as yet comprehended nothing; he had not 
recovered from his astonishment. He therefore turned almost 
mechanically, when a handsome youth, about fifteen years old, 
simply but most tastefully dressed, entered the salon, grace- 
fully raising his hat, adorned with long scarlet plumes. 

And yet this person, unexpected as he was, much struck him. 
A world of new ideas invaded his mind, explaining to him, 
through every avenue of his fine intellect, the alteration in 
Athos, which had hitherto appeared quite inexplicable. A 
singular resemblance between the gentleman and the boy 
explained the mystery of this reformed life. He waited, 
observing and listening. 

“ So you are returned, Raoul,” said the Count. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the young man respectfully, “and I have 
executed the commision which you gave me.” 

“ But what is the matter with you, Raoul?” said Athos, 
somewhat anxiously ; “you are pale and seem agitated.” 

“It is because a misfortune has happened to our little neigh 
bour, sir,” replied the young man. 
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“To Mademoiselle de la Valliére?” said Athos, with some 
vivacity, 

“ What is it ?”? asked many of the gentlemen present. 

“She was walking with her nurse, Madeline, in the enclosure 
where the wood-cutters were trimming their trees, when, as I 
rode past, I saw her, and stopped. When she saw me she 
jumped off a pile of fagots on which she had climbed, her foot 
turned under her, she fell and was not able to rise again. I 
fear that she has sprained her ankle.” 

“Oh, my God! And has Madame de St. Remy, her mother, 
been informed of it ? ” s 

“No, sir, Madame de St. Remy is. at Blois, in attendance 
on Madame the Duchesse d’Orléans. I feared that she might 
be treated unskilfully, and hastened here to ask your advice.” 

“ Send quickly to Blois; or, rather, do you take your horse, 
Raoul, and go yourself.” 

Raoul bowed. 

“ But where is Louise ?” inquired the Count. 

“J have had her brought here, sir, and have left her with 
Charlot’s wife, who, in the meantime, has put her foot into cold 
water.” 

After this explanation, which had given an opportunity for 
every one to rise, Athos’s guests took their leave. The old 
Due de Barbé alone, in virtue of a twenty years’ friendship 
with the family of La Valliére, went to see the little Louise, 
who was crying, and who, when she saw Raoul, dried her beau- 
tiful eyes and smiled. Then he proposed to carry the little 
Louise with him to Blois in his carriage. 

“ You are right, sir,” said Athos; “she will be the sooner with 
her mother. As for you, Raoul, I am sure that you have acted 
thoughtlessly, and that it was your fault.” 

“Oh, no, no, sir, I assure you not,” cried the young girl; 
while the youth grew pale at the thought of his having been 
the cause of the accident. 

“ Oh, sir, I assure you” — murmured Raoul. 

“You shall, nevertheless, go to Blois,” said the Count kindly 
“and you will make your excuses to Madame de St. Remy and 
then return.” 

The color again appeared on the young man’s cheek. After 
having consulted the Count’s eyes, he took the young girl up in 
his strong arms, and her pretty face, smiling in the midst of her 
pain, rested on his shoulder, placed her in the carriage, and 
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then vaulted on his horse with the grace and agility of an 
accomplished squire. After having bowed to Athos and 
D’Artagnan, he went off rapidly, putting himself close to the 
carriage-door and keeping his eyes constantly fixed on its 
interior. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CHATEAU DE BRAGELONNE. 


D’ArtTAGNAN had remained during all this scene with his 
eyes wide open and his mouth almost gaping with wonder. 

He had found everything so completely different from his 
expectations that he was almost stupid with astonishment. 

Athos took his arm and led him into the garden. 

“ While supper is preparing,” said he, smiling, “ you will not 
be sorry, my friend, to clear up a little of this mystery that 
makes you so thoughtful.” 

“That is true, Count,” replied D’Artagnan, who had already 
begun to feel the influence of that vast aristocratic superiority 
which Athos always had over him. 

Athos looked at him with his genial smile. “ But first, my 
dear D’Artagnan,” said he, “there isno Count here. IfI called 
you Chevalier, it was to introduce you to my guests, and that 
they might know who you were. But to you, D’Artagnan, I 
hope that I am always Athos, your comrade and friend. Do 
you prefer ceremony because you love me less?” 

“Oh, God forbid!” said the Gascon, with one of those loyal 
youthful outbursts which seldom take place in mature age. 

“Then let us return to our old habits; and, to begin, let us 
be frank. Everything astonishes you here, does it not?” 

“ Profoundly !” 

“But what astonishes you most,” continued Athos, smiling, 
“is myself? Confess it.” 

“T do confess it.” 

“JT am yet young, am I not, in spite of my forty-nine years ? 
I am yet recognisable ?” 

“On the contrary,” said D’Artagnan, who was about to carry 
Athos’s recommendation of frankness farther than he had 
intended, “you are not so at all.” 

“Ah! I understand,” said Athos, coloring slightly ; « every: 
thing has its end, D’Artagnan, — folly and all.” 
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« And then there has been a chanve in your fortune, it seems. 
You have a capital house; it belongs to you, I presume ?” 

“Yes; it is the small property, my friend, which, you know, 
I told you I inherited when I left the service.” 

“ You have a park, horses, and equipages ?” 

Athos smiled. 

“The park has twenty acres, my dear friend, including the 
kitchen-garden; my horses amount to two, besides the crop- 
eared bobtail for my lacquey; my equipages consist of four 
setters, two greyhounds, and a pointer; and all this luxury of 
a pack,” added Athos, smiling, “is not for myself.” 

“Yes, I comprehend,” said D’Artagnan ; “ it is for the young 
man — for Raoul.” 

And D’Artagnan looked at Athos with an involuntary smile. 

“ You have guessed it, my friend,” said Athos. 

“And this young man is your companion, your godson, 
perhaps your relation? Ah! how you are changed, my dear 
Athos!” 

“This young man,” said Athos calmly, — “this young man, 
D’Artagnan, is an orphan, whom his mother abandoned at the 
house of a poor county curé. I have brought him up and 
educated him.” 

“He must be very much attached to you? ” 

“T believe that he loves meas if I were his father.” 

“ He must be very grateful.” 

“Oh! as to gratitude, it is reciprocal. I owe him as much 
as he owes me. I do not say so to him, but I tell you so, 
D’Artagnan, — the obligation is on my side.” 

“How can that be?” inquired the astonished Musketeer. 

“ Oh, my God, yes; he it is who has caused the change you 
seein me. I was withering like a solitary and blighted tree. 
Nothing but a most profound and deep affection could again 
unite my heart to the affairs of this life. A mistress ? — I was 
too old. Friends? —I possessed you no longer. Well, this 
boy restored to me ail that I had lost. I had no longer courage 
to live for myself: I have-therefore lived for him. Precepts 
do a great deal for a child, but example does much more. I 
have given him an example, D’Artagnan. The vices which I 
had I corrected; the virtues which I possessed not I have pre- 
tended to possess. Therefore, I do not think that I deceive 
myself when I say that Kaoul is destined to become as perfect 
a gentleman as this poor age of ours can produce,” 
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D’Artagnan looked at Athos with increasing admiration. 
They were walking under a green and shady alley, through 
which some straggling rays of the setting sun found their way. 
One of these golden beams illuminated the countenance oi 
Athos, and his eyes appeared to throw back the warm and 
gentle evening glow which they received. 

The thought of Lady de Winter suddenly crossed D’Arta- 
gnan’s mind. 

« And you are happy ?” said he to his friend. 

Athos’s quick eye penetrated even to the bottom of D’Arta- 
gnan’s heart, and seemed to read his thought there. 

As happy as it is permitted to any of God’s creatures to be 
here on earth. But finish your thought, D’Artagnan, for you 
have not told it all to me.” 

“You are terrible, Athos,” said D’Artagnan ; “it is impos- 
sible to conceal anything from you. Well, then, I wished to 
ask you whether you have not occasionally sudden emotions of 
dread like”— 

“ Like remorse,” continued Athos. “TI finish your sentence 
for you, my friend. Yes and no. I feel no remorse, because 
I believe that that woman deserved her fate. I feel no remorse, 
because, had we allowed her to live, she would have infallibly 
continued her destructive course. But this does not mean that 
IT am convinced that we had the right to do what we did. Per- 
haps all blood shed requires expiation. She expiated what she 
shed: it may be that we have yet to expiate that shed by us.’ 

“JT have sometimes had the same thoughts,” said D’Arta- 
gnan. 

“That woman had a son, had she not ? ” 

“Ves.” 

“ Have you ever heard anything of him?” 

“Never.” 

“He must be twenty-three years old,’ murmured Athos. 
“T often think of that young man, D’Artagnan.” 

“Tt is singular ; and I had entirely forgotten him.” 

Athos smiled a melancholy smile. 

“ And have you ever heard anything of Lord de Winter ? ” 

“7 know that be was in high favour with King Charles I.” 

“ He must have shared his fortune, which, at present, is very 
bad. Observe, D’Artagnan, that makes good what I said just 
now ; he allowed Strafford’s blood to be shed; blood demands 
blood. And the Queen ? ” 
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“ Which Queen ? ” 

“Madame Henriette of England, the daughter of Henry IV.” 

“ She is at the Louvre, you know.” 

“Yes; where she is in utter destitution, is she not ? During 
she severe cold of last winter, her sick daughter, I have been 
sold, was obliged to remain in bed for want of fire-wood. Do 
you understand that?” said Athos, shrugging his shoulders; 
“the daughter of Henry IV. shivering for want of a fagot ! 
Why did she not come to ask hospitality from the first of us 
she met, instead of from Mazarin? .She would then have 
wanted nothing.” ; 

“ Why, do you know her, Athos?” 

“No; but my mother saw her when she was a child. Did I 
never tell you that my mother was maid of honour to Marie de’ 
Medicis ? ” 

“ Never ; you did not talk of such things as those, Athos.” 

“ Oh, yes, I did,” replied Athos; “but only on suitable occa- 
sions.” 

“Porthos was not so reserved,” said D’Artagnan, with a 
smile. 

“Every one has his own peculiar disposition, my dear 
D’Artagnan ; and Porthos has excellent qualities, in spite of 
his vanity. Have you seen him lately ?” 

“T left him five days ago,” replied D’Artagnan. 

And then, with all the vivacity of his Gascon humour, he 
described the splendours of Porthos and his Chateau de Pierre- 
fonds; and while he shot a broadside at his friend he cast 
several arrows of wit at the worthy Mouston. 

“ T often wonder,’ said Athos, smiling at that gayety which 
recalled the bright days of old, “ that we all, by chance, formed 
a society of men who are yet so completely united after a 
separation of twenty years. [Friendship strikes its roots 
deep into sincere hearts. Believe me, only worthless men 
deny its power, because they are incapable of feeling it. And 
Aramis?” ‘ 

“T have seen him also; but he appeared cold.” 

«“ Ah! you have seen Aramis ? ” ejaculated Athos, looking at 
D’Artagnan with his penetrating eyes. “ Truly, it is a real 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of Friendship that you are making, 


as the poets would say.” 


« Well, yes,” said D’Artagnan, somewhat embarrassed. 
“You know,” continued Athos, “that Aramis is naturally 
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cold. Besides, he is always entangled in some intrigue with 
women.” 

“T fancy that he is so at present, and in one of a very com- 
pleated nature,” rephed D’ Artagnan. 

Athos made no reply. 

“ He is not at all curious,” said D’Artagnan to himself. 

Athos not only made no reply, but he changed the conversa- 
tion. 

“ You see,” said he, pointing out the house, to which they 
had almost returned, ‘in about an hour’s walk we have made 
the tour of all my domain.” 

“ Everything is so charming, and, above all, smacks of the 
gentleman,” replied D’Artagnan. 

At this moment the sound of a horse’s feet was heard. 

“Tt is Raoul returning,” said Athos; “we shall hear some 
news of the poor little girl.” 

In fact, the young man appeared at the barred gate, and 
covered with dust entered the courtyard. Then, jumping 
from his horse, he gave the bridle to a sort of groom, and 
came forward to salute the Count and D’Artagnan. 

“This gentleman,” said Athos, laying his hand on D’Arta- 
gnan’s shoulder, — “this gentleman is the Chevalier d’Arta- 
gnan, of whom you have so often heard me speak, Raoul.” 

“Sir,” said the young man, bowing again and more pro- 
foundly, “the Count has mentioned your name whenever he 
wished to cite the example of an intrepid and noble gentle- 
man.” 

This little compliment did not fail to touch D’Artagnan. 
He stretched forth his hand to Raoul, saying — 

“My young friend, all the praises bestowed on me ought to 
revert to the Count, who trained me in all things, and it is not 
his fault if his pupil has not profited by his instructions. But 
he will succeed with you, I am sure, Raoul. I like your 
manner, and your politeness has given me great pleasure.” 

Athos was more delighted than he could express. He looked 
gratefully at D’Artagnan, and then gave Raoul one of those 
rare smiles that children are so proud of receiving. 

“Now,” thought D’Artagnan, whom this mute expression of 
countenance had not escaped, “I am quite certain of it.” 

“ Well,” said Athos, “I hope that the accident has had no 
serious consequences ? ” 

“They cannot yet tell, sir. The doctor can form no decision 
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as yet, on account of the swelling; he fears, however, that a 


tendon may be injured.” 

«“ And why did not you remain longer with Madame de St. 
Remy ?” 

‘“‘T feared that I should not be back in time for your dinner, 
sir,” said Raoul, ‘and that I might keep you waiting.” 

At this moment a little boy, half peasant, half lacquey, came 
to announce supper. 

Athos conducted his guest into a dining-room, very plainly 


_and simply furnished; but the windows looked on one side 


toward the garden, on the other, on a conservatory filled with 
magnificent flowers. : 

D’Artagnan looked at the service. The plate was splendid ; 
it was evidently the ancient family plate. On a sideboard was 


a superb silver ewer, which D’Artagnan stopped to examine. 


« Ah! this is divinely executed,” said he. 

“Yes,” replied Athos, “it is one of the masterpieces of that 
great Florentine artist, Benvenuto Cellini.” 

«“ And what battle does it represent ?” 

“ Marignan. It is at the moment when one of my ancestors 
gave his sword to Francis I., who had just broken his own. It 
was on this occasion that Enguerrand de la Feére, my grand- 
father, was made a knight of St. Michael. Besides that, the 
King, fifteen years later, —for he had not forgotten that he 
had fought three hours longer with his friend Enguerrand’s 
sword without its breaking, — made him a present of this ewer, 
and of a sword which probably you saw formerly in my room, 
and which is also a very handsome piece of workmanship. 
Those were the days of the giants,” said Athos. “ We are but 
pigmies by the side of such men. But let us sit down and 
sup, D’Artagnan. By the by,” said Athos to the little ser- 
vant, who had just served the soup, “call Charlot.” 

The boy left the room, and a moment after the servant who 
had come to the gate on their arrival entered. 

“My dear Charlot,” said Athos, “I particularly recommend 
to your care, during his contirluance here, Planchet, M. d’Arta- 
enan’s lacquey. He likes good wine, and you have the keys of 
the cellar. He has often lain hard and cannot have any objec- 
tion to a good bed ; so look to that also, I beseech you.” 

Charlot bowed and left the room. 

«“ Charlot is also a fine fellow,” said Athos ; “ he has lived 
with me eighteen years.” 
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“ You think of everything,” said D’Artagnan; “and I thank 
you for Planchet, my dear Athos.” 

The youth opened his eyes with astonishment at this name, and 
seemed to doubt whether D’Artagnan really addressed the Count. 

“That name appeared strange to you, did it not, Raoul ?” 
said Athos, smiling. “It was my military appellation when 
M. d’Artagnan, two worthy friends, and myself performed our 
exploits at La Rochelle, under the late Cardinal, and M. de 
Bassompierre, who is since dead. This gentleman deigns to 
retain for me this friendly appellation, and every time I hear 
it my heart warms with emotion.” 

“ That name was once very celebrated,” said D’Artagnan, 
“and one day received the honours of a triumph.” 

“What do you mean, sir ? ” demaned Raoul, with youthful 
curiosity. 

“ Faith ! I know nothing about it,” said Athos. 

“Have you forgotten the bastion of St. Gervais, Athos, and 
the napkin which was turned into a flag by three musket-balls ? 
I have a better memory than you have, and will tell you all 
about it, young man.” 

And he recounted to Raoul all the history of the bastion, as 
Athos had related it to him. 

At this recital the youth fancied he saw before him one of 
those feats of arms depicted by Tasso or Arisoto, and belong- 
ing to the romantic ages of chivalry. 

“ But what D’Artagnan does not tell you,” said Athos, “is 
that he was one of the best swordsmen of his time. Hand 
of iron, wrist of steel, aim certain, and eye of fire — that is 
what his adversary had to contend with. He was eighteen 
—three years older than you, Raoul — when I first saw him 
in action and against tried men.” 

“And was M. d’Artagnan victorious?” inquired the young 
man, whose eyes shone bright during this conversation, and 
appeared to ask for some particulars. 

“I killed one, I believe,” replied D’Artagnan, stopping 
Athos by a glance. “As for the other, I either disarmed 
him or wounded him, I forget which.” 

“Oh! you wounded him — you were a rough opponent,” 
said Athos. 

“And I have not lost a great deal of my skill,” replied 
D’Artagnan, with his little Gascon laugh of self-satisfaction ; 
“and a little while ago ”— 
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A look from Athos stopped his mouth. 

“JT wish you to learn, Raoul,” said Athos, “you who fancy 
yourself so skilful, and whose vanity might some day receive a 
severe lesson, — I wish you to learn how dangerous the man is 
who unites coolness to activity ; for I could never give youa 
more striking example. Request M. d’Artagnan to give us a 
lesson to-morrow, if he be not too much fatigued.” 

“ Hang it, my dear Athos, you are yourself an excellent 
master, more particularly as to those qualifications which you 
extol in me. This very day Planchet was speaking to me of 
that famous duel, with Lord de Winter and his companions, 
in the enclosure of Des Carmes. Ah! young man,” continued 
D’Artagnan, “there is here one whom I often called the best 
swordman in the world.” 

“Oh, I must have spoiled my hand with this boy,” said 
Athos. 

“There are some hands which never spoil, my dear Athos, 
but which spoil others.” 

The young man would willingly have prolonged this conver- 
sation the whole night; but Athos observed that their guest 
must be fatigued and in need of repose. D’Artagnan politely 
expostulated; but Athos insisted upon his taking possession 
of his room. Raoul conducted him to it; and as Athos fancied 
that he would remain there as long as he could, to make him 
tell him all the exploits of their youth, he himself went for 
him a short time after, and finished this delightful evening 
by a friendly squeeze of the hand and a good-night to the 
Musketeer. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ATHOS’S DIPLOMACY. 


D’ARTAGNAN went to bed, not so much for the sake of sleep- 
ing as to be alone, and to think on all that he had seen and 
heard that evening. 

As he had an excellent disposition, and had from the first 
experienced for Athos a kind of instinctive inclination which 
had grown into a sincere friendship, he was delighted to find a 
man alive, with intellect and vigor, instead of the brutalised 
drunkard whom he had expected to see dozing himself sober 
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on a dunghill. He also submitted, without much resistance, 
to a resumption of that superiority which Athos had always had 
over him; and instead of feeling any of that jealousy and 
disappointment which would have affected a less generous 
nature, he felt a sincere and loyal joy, giving him hopes of a 
favourable result from his negotiation. 

Yet it seemed to him that Athos was not quite frank and 
open on all points. Who was this young man, whom he said 
he had adopted, and who so much resembled him? What 
meant that return to the ways of the world, that overstrained 
sobriety, which he had observed at table? One circumstance, 
insignificant in itself, namely, the absence of Grimaud, — from 
whom Athos could not be separated in former times, and whose 
name had not even been mentioned, in spite of various hints, — 
much disquieted D’Artagnan. He no longer, then, possessed 
his friend’s entire confidence; or Athos was connected to some in- 
visible chain, or had been beforewarned of the visit he paid him. 

He could not help thinking of Rochefort, and of what he 
said in the Church of Notre Dame. Had Rochefort been here 
before him ? 

D’Artagnan had no time to lose in long reflections. There- 
fore he determined to come to an explanation the next day. 
The smallness of Athos’s fortune, so skilfully concealed, evinced 
his anxiety for appearances, and betrayed a remnant of ambition 
which might be easily rekindled. Athos’s vigor of intellect 
and clearness of ideas made him a man more easy to be roused 
than most others; and he would enter into the plans of the 
minister with the greater ardour, from his natural activity being 
doubled by the spur of necessity. 

These thoughts kept D’Artagnan awake, in spite of his 
fatigue. He arranged his plans of attack; and although he 
knew that Athos was a formidable opponent, he determined to 
commence action after breakfast the next morning. 

“And yet,” he said to himself, “it is necessary to proceed 
with great caution, and it may be better to examine for some 
days Athos’s connections, to gain some information as to his 
new habits of life, to endeavour to draw from the artless youth, 
either while fencing or hunting with him, some intermediate 
intelligence, so as to connect the Athos of former times with 
the Athos of the present; and this will probably be easy, for 
the scholar must have imbibed something of the character of 
his preceptor.” 
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But D’Artagnan, who was a most acute Gascon, saw at once 
what advantages he would give against himself, were he, by 
any indiscretion or want of skill, to expose his manceuvres to 
Athos’s practised eye. 

And then it must be confessed — however willing he was to 
use stratagem against the cunning of Aramis and the vanity of 
Porthos — D’Artagnan was ashamed to shuffle with Athos, the 
frank and honourable gentleman. It seemed to him that in 
acknowledging him their superior in finesse, Porthos and Aramis 
would think more highly of him; but that Athos, on the con- 
trary, would esteem him less. % 

“ Ah! why is not Grimand, the silent Grimaud, here ?” said 
D’Artagnan; “there are many things which I should have 
understood in his silence. Grimaud had such an eloquent 
silence.” 

Meantime, all noises had ceased in the house. D’Artagnan 
had heard the doors and shutters closed. Then the dogs outside, 
after having answered one another for a while, in turn were 
quiet. Finally a nightingale, hidden in a thick mass of shrub- 
bery, poured out its melodious notes in the midst of the night, 
and went to sleep. There was no other noise in the chateau 
than the measured and monotonous tread of some one walking 
underneath his chamber. He imagined that it was Athos’s 
room. 

“ He is walking and meditating,” thought D’Artagnan ; “ but 
on what? It is impossible to tell. One might guess every- 
thing else — but not that.” 

At last Athos, no doubt, went to bed, for this noise also 
ceased. The silence and fatigue overcame D’Artagnan; he 
closed his eyes and almost immediately fell asleep. 

D’Artagnan was no sluggard. Scarcely had the first dawn 
of day gilded his shutters, before he leaped from his bed and 
opened his windows. He thought he saw through the blinds 
some one in the court who appeared to wish to avoid being seen 
or heard. According to his usual custom of observing every- 
thing that took place arotind him, D’Artagnan watched, with- 
out making the slightest noise, and recognised Raoul’s garnet- 
colored coat and brown hair. 

The young man—for he it was— opened the stable door 
and led forth the same bay horse which he rode the evening 
before, saddled and bridled it himself as quickly and skilfully 
as a professed groom, then led the animal down the right path 
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of the kitchen garden, opened a small side door, led his horse 
out, and shut the door after him; and then, over the top of the 
wall, D’Artagnan perceived him pass like an arrow under the 
low-hanging branches of the maples and acacias. D’Artagnan 
had remarked the evening before that the road led to Blois. 

“ Aha!” said the Gascon, “there is a young rogue who is 
already playing his pranks, and who does not appear to share 
Athos’s hatred of the fair sex. He is not gone out hunting, for 
he has neither dogs nor arms; he is not gone on a commission, 
for he seeks concealment. From whom does he conceal himself ? 
From me or his father ? — for I am quite certain that the Count 
is his father. As for that, however, I will know it; for I will 
ask Athos plainly whether it is so.” 

The daylight increased. All those noises which D’Artagnan 
heard cease successively the night before he now heard succes- 
sively renewed — the bird in the branches, the dog in the stable, 
the sheep in the pastures; the boats moored on the Loire 
seemed to revive, detaching themselves from the banks, and 
letting themselves float down on the current. Thus D’Arta- 
gnan remained at his window, that he might not waken any 
one. Then, when he heard the doors and shutters open, he 
gave a last turn to his hair and a last curl to his mustache, 
brushed, from habit, the rim of his hat with the sleeve of 
his doublet, and went downstairs. He had hardly left the 
house before he perceived Athos, stooping down to the earth 
in the attitude of a man who is looking for a coin in the sand. 

“Good morning, my dear host,” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Good morning, dear friend. Have you passed a good 
night ?” 

“Excellent, Athos, — like your bed, like your supper, which 
was conducive to pleasant sleep, and like your reception of me. 
But what were you looking for so earnestly? Are you per- 
chance become an admirer of tulips?” 

“ My dear friend, you need not make sport of me if I were. 
In the country tastes greatly change; and unwittingly one 
learns to love all those beautiful things which the smile of God 
causes to spring from the earth, and which are looked upon 
with contempt in towns. In simple truth, I was looking at the 
irises which I had placed near this reservoir, and which have 
been crushed this morning. These gardeners are the most awk- 
ward creatures in the world. In leading a horse to water they 
must have let him tread upon the flower-bed.” 
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D’ Artagnan began to smile. 

“ Ah,” said he, “do you think so?” And he led his friend 
along the path, where a great number of similar steps were 
perceptible, “Here are some more, Athos,” said he, in a care- 
less manner. 

“ Yes, so there are, and quite fresh! Who can have gone 
out here this morning?” queried Athos, with some anxiety. 
“ Can a horse have got out of the stable ? ” 

“Tt is not probable,” said D’Artagnan, “for the prints are 
equal and regular.” “, 

“ Where is Raoul ? ” cried Athos, “and why have I not seen 
him this morning ? ” : 

“Hush!” said D’Artagnan, putting his finger on his lips, 
with a smile. 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Athos. 

D’Artagnan related what he had seen, at the same time 
scrutinizing his host’s countenance. 

“ Ah! I understand all now,” said Athos, slightly shrugging 
his shoulders. “The poor boy is gone to Blois.” 

CONV iy 2 7 

“To learn about the little La Valliére — the girl, you know, 
who hurt her foot yesterday.” 

“ Do you think so? ”’ said D’Artagnan, as if incredulous. 

“Not only do I think so, but I am quite certain,” replied 
Athos. “ Did you not observe that Raoul was in love ? ” 

« And with whom ? — with that child of seven ? ” 

“« My dear fellow, at Raoul’s age the heart is so full that it 
must be bestowed on something, whether dream or reality. 
Well, his love is half one, half the other! ” 

“You are jesting. What! that little girl ? ” 

“ But did you not observe that she is the prettiest little 
creature in the world, with her golden hair, and her blue eyes 
already both rebellious and languishing ? ” 

“But what say you to this passion ? ”” 

“T say nothing. I laugh and make sport of Raoul. But 
these first cravings of the heart are so imperious, these first 
expansions of the feelings are at the same time so sweet and so 
bitter, that they often appear to have the character of a real 
passion. As for me, I remember that, at Raoul’s age, I fell in 
love with a Greek statue which good King Henry IV. gave to 
my father; and I thought I should have gone mad when I was 
told that the history of Pygmalion was only a fable.” 
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“TI comes from sheer idleness. You do not occupy Raoul 
sufficiently ; and he seeks to dissipate his mind.” 

“That is exactly the case; therefore I am thinking of re- 
moving him from this place.” 

“ And you will do well.” 

“TJ know that; but it will almost break his heart, and he 
will suffer as much as from a real passion. For three or four 
years, even when he was himself quite a child, he has been 
amusing himself with embellishing and admiring this little 
idol, which he would come to adore should he remain here. 
These children dream all day together, and talk of a thousand 
serious things, as if they were lovers twenty years old. In 
short, these things have for some time amused the little La 
Valliére’s parents; but I fancy that they now begin to frown 
at it.” 

“ Utter childishness! But Raoul requires something to dis- 
tract his attention. Remove him from this place, or you will 
never make a man of him.” 

“T think,” said Athos, “that I shall send him to Paris.” 

“ Ah!” said D’Artagnan, and he thought that the moment 
for opening hostilities had come. 

“Jf you wish,” said he, “we can make a career for this 
young man.” 

“ Ah!” said Athos, in his turn. 

“Tn fact, I wish to consult you on something which has 
suggested itself to my mind.” 

“<DO180.7" 

“Do you not think that the time is come to take service ? ” 

“ But are you not in the service, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“TJ mean active service. Has the life of old times nothing 
which tempts you; and if any real advantage awaited you, 
would you not be willing to resume, in my company and 
in that of our mutual friend Porthos, the exploits of our 
youth ?” 

“So you are making me a real proposition, are you, D’Arta- 
gnan ?”’ said Athos. 

“ A plain and simple one.” 

“To reénter the service ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ On whose side, and against whom ?” inquired Athos, sud- 
denly fixing his clear, kindly eye on the Gascon. 

“Qh, the devil, you are so exacting!” 
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“ And, above all, particular. Mark me well, D’Artagnan: 
there is only one person, or rather one cause, to which a man 
like myself can be useful — the King’s.” 

“ Precisely so,” said the Musketeer. 

“Yes, but let us thoroughly understand each other,” replied 
Athos, very seriously. “If by the King’s cause you mean 
M. de Mazarin’s, we are at cross-purposes.” 

“T do not exactly say that,” rejoined D’Artagnan, with em- 
barrassment. 

“Come, D’Artagnan,” said Athos, “there must be no finess- 
ing between us. Your hesitation, your turning and twisting, 
tell me plainly from whom you come. In fact, such a cause 
dare not be openly avowed; and any one who recruits for it 
must do it with head depressed and faltering voice.” 

“Oh, my dear Athos!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“ You know,” continued Athos, “that I do not refer to you, 
who are the pearl of brave and honourable men. I speak to 
you of that sordid and intriguing Italian — of that vulgar 
creature who is trying to place on his own head a crown 
which he has stolen from under a pillow —of that cur who 
calls his own party the King’s, and who is planning to im- 
prison the princes of the blood, since he dares not kill them, 
as our Cardinal, the great Cardinal, did; of a skinflint, who 
weights his golden crowns and keeps the parings, fearing, 
although he cheats, that he may lose them at the next day’s 
play ; a rascal, who, they say, ill-treats the Queen — so much 
the worse for her; and who, in three months, will bring upon 
us a civil war, that he may himself keep possession of the 
pensions. Is that the master that you propose for me, D’Arta- 
gnan ? Many thanks to you!” 

“ You are more animated than formerly, God forgive me! ” 
said D’Artagnan ; “and years, instead of cooling, have heated 
your blood. Who has told you that this was my master, or that 
I wished to impose him on you ?” 

“The devil!” added the Gascon to himself; “we must not 
impart our secrets to a man so ill-disposed.” 

“ But, my dear friend,” said Athos, “ what are your proposi- 
tions, after all ?” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! nothing can be more simple. You live 
on your estate, and appear to be satisfied with your golden medi- 
ocrity. Porthos has perhaps fifty or sixty thousand livres of 
rent. Aramis has always fifteen duchesses, who dispute for 
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the abbé as they did for the Musketeer ; he is a spoiled child 
of Fortune. But what am I doing in this world? I have worn 
my cuirass and buff coat for twenty years, chained down to this 
low and unsatisfactory rank, nor advancing, nor retrograding, 
nor even living. I may be said to be dead. Well, when there 
is a chance of my reviving in some measure, you all say to me: 
‘A sordid fellow! a rascal !.a cur! a bad master!’ Ah, parbleu ! 
I am of your opinion; but find me a better, or show me some 
means of procuring a larger income.” 

Athos reflected for three seconds, and in those three seconds 
he understood the game of D’Artagnan, who, finding that he had 
advanced too far, was now retreating to conceal his play. He 
saw clearly that the propositions D’Artagnan had made were 
genuine, and would have been fully developed had he lent a 
willing ear to them. “Good!” said he to himself ; “ D’Arta- 
gnan belongs to Mazarin.” And from this moment Athos was 
extremely guarded. 

On his side D’Artagnan played a closer game than ever. 

“ But, after all,” continued Athos, “you have some idea, 
have you not?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; I wished to consult you all, and to devise 
some means of doing something; for, if disunited, we2 shall 
never be efficient.” 

“ There I agree with you. You mentioned Porthos. Have 
you persuaded him to try his fortune? I thought that he had 
acquired it already.” 

“Yes, he has; but man is so constituted that he always wants 
something.” 

“ And what does Porthos want?” 

“To be a baron.” 

“ Ah, it is true —I forgot,” said Athos, laughing. 

“Tt is true,” thought D’Artagnan; “and how did he learn 
that? Does he correspond with Aramis? If I knew that, 
I should know everything.” 

Here the conversation terminated, for at that moment Raoul 
entered. Athos wished to scold him gently ; but the young man 
was so distressed that he had not the courage to do it; and 
instead of it inquired what was the matter. 

“Ts your little neighbour worse ?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Ah, sir,” replied Raoul, almost choked with grief, “her fall 
is very serious; and the surgeon fears that without any appar- 
ent deformity she may be lame for life.” 
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“That would be very dreadful,” said Athos. 

D’Artagnan had a joke at the end of his lips, but perceiving 
how Athos was affected by this misfortune he controlled himself. 

“ Ah, sir, what more than drives me to despair,” said Raoul, 
“is that the misfortune was caused by me.” 

“How so, Raoul ?” inquired Athos. 

“ Because she jumped from the fagot in order to come to me.” 

“‘Only one resource remains, my dear Raoul,” said D’Arta- 
gnan, “ and that is to marry her by way of expiation.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Raoul, “ you laugh atteal sorrow; that is not 
right.” , 

And Raoul, who wanted to be alone to weep uninterruptedly, 
went to his room, from which he did not return till breakfast- 
time. 

The harmony of the two friends had not been in the least 
altered by the morning’s skirmish. They therefore breakfasted 
with the best of appetites, from time to time looking at poor 
Raoul, who, with tearful eyes and full heart, ate scarcely any- 
thing. 

When breakfast was finished, two letters were brought in, 
which Athos read with great attention, without being able to 
avoid starting two or three times. 

D’Artagnan, who with his keen eyes was watching him from 
the other end of the table, could have sworn that he recognised 
the handwriting of Aramis. The other was in a woman’s hand, 
long and confused. 

D’Artagnan, seeing that Athos wished to be alone either to 
reply to the letters or think them over, said, “Come, Raoul, let 
us take a turn in the fencing-room ; it will amuse you.” 

The young man looked at Athos, who gave a nod of assent. 

They entered a low room, where they found foils, masques, 
gloves, breastplates, and all the accessories for fencing. 

“ Well?” said Athos, coming in a quarter of an hour after- 
wards. 

“ He already has your hand, my dear Athos,” said D’Arta- 
gnan; “and had he acquired your coolness I should have 
nothing but compliments to make him” — 

The youth himself was rather out of countenance; for one or 
two hits which he had made on D’Artagnan’s arm or thigh, he 
had been buttoned twenty times full on the body. 

At this moment Charlot entered with a letter of great con- 
sequence for D’Artagnan, which a messenger had just brought. 
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It was now Athos’s turn to look out of the corner of his 

eye. 
eae perused the letter without betraying the slightest 
emotion ; and after having read it, slightly shaking his head — 

“There, my dear friend,” said he, “see what it is to be in 
the service. Faith, you have good reason not to wish to resume 
it! M. de Tréville is ill, and the company cannot do without 
me, so that my leave of absence is expired.” 

“Do you return to Paris ?” said Athos quickly. 

«“ Yes, certainly,” replied D’Artagnan ; “are you not coming 
too?” 

Athos coloured slightly and said, “If I should go, I should 
be very happy to see you there.” 

“ Hallo, Planchet,” cried D’Artagnan from the door, “we 
shall be off in ten minutes. Give the horses some oats.” 
Then turning to Athos: “Methinks I miss something here, 
and I am very sorry to leave you without seeing our worthy 
Grimaud.” 

“ Grimaud!” said Athos. “Ah, that is true; I was sur- 
prised you did not ask after him before. I have lent him to one 
of my friends ” — 

“ Who will understand his signs?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“‘T hope so,” replied Athos. 

The two friends embraced with great affection. D’Arta- 
gnan pressed Raoul’s hand, made Athos promise that he would 
visit him if be went to Paris and write if he did not go, and 
then mounted his horse. Planchet, always in time, was already 
mounted. 

«“ Are you not coming with me ?” said D’Artagnan to Raoul, 
with a smile; “I pass through Blois.” 

Raoul turned towards Athos, who kept him back by an im- 
perceptible sign. 

“ No, sir,” replied the youth; “I remain with the Count.” 

“In that case, farewell to both of you, my good friends,’ 
said D’Artagnan, giving their hands a last squeeze, “and God 
preserve you! as we said whenever we parted, in the time of 
the late Cardinal.” 

Athos made a sign with his hand, Raoul bowed, and D’Arta- 
gnan and Planchet departed. 

The Count followed them with his eyes, his hand resting on 
the shoulder of the youth, who almost equalled him in height. 
But as soon as they had disappeared behind the wall — 
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“ Raoul,” said the Count, “ we start for Paris this evening.” 

“ What ?” said the youth, growing pale. 

“ You may go and offer my adieus and your own to Madame 
St. Remy. I shall expect you here at seven o’clock.” 

The young man bowed with a mingled expression of sorrow 
and gratitude, and left the house to saddle his horse. 

Scarcely was D’Artagnan out of sight before he drew his 
letter from his pocket and read it again: 

“ Return immediately to Paris. 

- “7, M.” 

“The letter is dry enough, certainly,” murmured D’ Arta- 
gnan ; “ and if there was not a postscript, perhaps I should not 
have understood it; but fortunately there is one.” 

And he read this famous postscript, which made him excuse 
the dryness of the letter : 

“ PS. — Go to the royal treasurer at Blois. Give your name 
and show him this letter, and you will receive two hundred 
pistoles.” 

“ Decidedly,” said D’Artagnan. “TI admire this style of prose. 
The Cardinal writes better than I thought. Come, Planchet, 
let us pay a visit to the King’s treasurer, and then push for- 
ward.” 

“Toward Paris, sir?” 

“Yes, toward Paris.” 

And they set off at full speed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


M. DE BEAUFORT. 


Listen now to what had happened and why D’Artagnan’s 
return to Paris was necessary. 

One evening when Mazarin, was going to pay the Queen his 
customary visit at the time when every one had retired to rest, 
on passing a door of the guard-room that opened into the ante- 
chamber he heard some loud talking; and wishing to know 
what the soldiers were saying, he went on tiptoe up to the 
door, which was ajar, and putting his head close to it listened 
attentively. 

There was a dispute among the guards. 
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«And I will answer for it,” said one of them, “that if 
Coysel has foretold this, the thing is as certain as if it had 
already taken place. I do not know him myself; but I have 
heard say that he is not only an astrologer, but a magician.” 

«“ Hang it! my dear, if he is one of your friends, take care; 
you are doing him a great injury.” 

«How so?” 

«« Because he may be indicted for it.” 

« Ah, ha! they do not burn sorcerers nowadays.” 

“No! And yet I fancy it is not long since the late Cardinal 
burnt Urbain Grandier. I know one thing, that I was one of 
the guards at his stake, and saw him roasted.” 

«My dear, Urbain Grandier was not a sorcerer, but a learned 
man, which is quite another thing. Urbain Grandier did not 
predict the future, but knew the past, which is often much 
worse.” 

Mazarin nodded his head in token of assent; but wishing to 
learn the prediction they were discussing, he remained in his 
place. 

“T do not say,” continued the guard, “that Coysel is not a 
sorcerer; but what I say is, that if he publishes his prediction, 
it is a sure means of preventing its accomplishment.” 

“Why?” 

“The thing is clear. If you and I fight, for instance, and I 
tell you, ‘Now I shall give you a direct thrust, or a back. 
handed one,’ of course you will parry them naturally enough. 
Well, then, if Coysel says openly, so that the Cardinal may 
hear it, ‘Before such a day such and such a prisoner will 
escape,’ it is plain enough that the Cardinal will take his pre- 
cautions so effectually that the prisoner will not escape.” 

“Ah, my God!” said another, who appeared to have been 
sleeping on a bench, but who, in spite of his apparent sleep, 
had not lost one word of the conversation, — ‘and do you think 
that men can avoid their fate? If it is written on high that 
the Due de Beaufort must escape, the Duc de Beaufort will 
escape, and all the Cardinal’s precautions will be unavailing.” 

Mazarin started. He was an Italian— consequently super- 
stitious. 

He walked hastily into the midst of the guards, who, on 
seeing him, broke off their conversation. 

“ What were you saying, gentlemen?” inquired he, in his 
insinuating tone, —‘ that M. de Beautort had escaped, I believe,” 
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“No, monsignor,” answered the incredulous soldier. “ At pres- 
ent heis in safe custody. We were saying that he would escape.” 

“ And who says so ?” 

“Come, repeat your tale, St. Laurent,” said the guard, turn- 
ing toward the narrator. 

“Monsignor,” said the guard, “I was simply stating to these 
gentlemen that I had heard of a prediction of a certain Coysel, 
who pretends that however strictly M. de Beaufort may be 
guarded, he will escape before Whitsuntide.” 

“ And this Coysel is a dreamer — a madman ?”’ said the Cardi 
nal, still smiling. , 

“ No,” said the guard, resolute in his credulity ; “he has fore- 
told many things which have happened: as, for example, that 
the Queen would have a son; that M. de Coligny would be 
killed in a duel by the Due de Guise; and, lastly, that the 
coadjutor would be a cardinal. Well, the Queen has not only 
had one son, but another two years later; and M. de Coligny 
was killed.” 

“ Yes,” said Mazarin, “ but the coadjutor is not yet a cardinal.” 

“ No, monsignor,” said the guard, “but he will be one.” 

Mazarin made a grimace, as much as to say, “ He has not the 
biretta yet.” Then he added: “So your opinion is, my friend, 
that M. de Beaufort will escape ? ” 

“Tt is so much my decided opinion, monsignor,” replied the 
soldier, “that if your Eminence were this very moment to offer 
me M. de Chavigny’s situation of governor of the Chateau of 
Vincennes, I would not accept it. Oh! the day after Whitsun- 
tide, it would be quite another thing.” 

Nothing is more convincing than complete conviction ; it influ- 
ences even the incredulous; and far from being incredulous, 
Mazarin was superstitious, as we have said. He therefore 
retired, quite pensive. 

“The stingy dog!” said the guard who was leaning against 
the wall. “He pretends not to believe your magician, St. 
Laurent, that he may not have to give you anything; but he 
will no sooner have reached his own room than he will take 
advantage of your prediction.” 

In fact, instead of continuing his way toward the Queen’s 
room, Mazarin returned to his cabinet, and calling Bernouin, he 
ordered him, at break of day, to send for the life-guardsman 
whom he had placed over M. de Beaufort; he also wished to 
be awakened on his arrival. 
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Without suspecting it, the guard had touched Mazarin’s ten 
derest point. M.de Beaufort had been five years in prison, and 
there was not a day that Mazarin did not think that he would 
escape at some time or other. It was impossible to keep the 
grandson of Henry IV. in prison during his whole life, espe- 
cially when this grandson of Henry IV. was scarcely thirty years 
old. But however he might escape, what an accumulation of 
hatred must he have heaped up, during his captivity, against 
the author of it!— who had taken him — rich, brave, and illus- 
trious, beloved by the women, feared by the men — to cut off 
the brightest years of his life; for a man in prison scarcely 
lives. Inthe meantime Mazarin redoubled his vigilance around 
M. de Beaufort. Only hé was like the miser in the fable, who 
could not sleep near his treasure. Often, in the night, he awoke 
with a start, dreaming that they had stolen M. de Beaufort 
from him. Then he sent to inquire about him; and at every 
report he had the sorrow to hear that the prisoner played, 
drank, sang, in marvellous spirits; but that, while playing, 
drinking, and singing, he often left off to swear that Mazarin 
should pay dearly for all the pleasure that he compelled him 
to enjoy at Vincennes. 

This idea had filled the Cardinal’s mind during his sleep. 
Therefore, when Bernouin entered his chamber at seven in the 
morning to awake him, his first inquiry was: 

“What is the matter? Has M. de Beaufort escaped from 
Vincennes ? ” 

“T do not think he has, monsignor,” replied Bernouin, whose 
official calmness was never ruffled; “but at all events you will 
soon hear something about him, for La Rameée, the life-guards- 
man for whom they sent this morning to Vincennes, is waiting 
your Eminence’s commands.” 

“Show him up,” said Mazarin, arranging his pillows so that 
he might receive him sitting up in bed. 

The officer entered. He was a tall, fat, chubby-cheeked, 
good-looking man, and had such an air of tranquillity that 
Mazarin was quite frightened. 

“That rascal looks like a fool,” murmured he. 

The officer remained standing silent at the door. 

“Come in, sir,” said Mazarin. 

The officer obeyed. 

“Do you know what is said here ?” inquired the Cardinal. 

“ No, your Eminence.” 
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“ Why, they say that M. de Beaufort is going to escape from 
Vincennes, if he has not done it already.” 

The officer’ s face expressed the most profound astonishment. 
He opened his little eyes and his large mouth at the same time, 
so that he might the more easily absorb the pleasantry which 
his Eminence did him the honour to indulge in. Then, being no 
longer able to maintain his gravity at such a supposition, he 
burst out into such a paroxysm of laughter that his fat limbs 
were shaken as if by a violent access of fever. 

Mazarin was quite delighted at this ebullition, although it 
was not very respectful; but nevertheless he remained impene- 
trably grave himself. 

When La Ramée had laughed heartily and wiped his eyes, 
he began to think that it was time for him to speak, and to 
make some apology for his breach of decorum. 

“ Escape, monsignor ?”’ said he, “escape? Why, your Emi- 
nence cannot know where M. de Beaufort is.” 

“Yes, sir; I know that M. de Beaufort is in the prison of 
Vincennes.” 

“Yes, your Excellence, in a room the walls of which are 
seven feet thick, with iron-grated windows, the cross-bars of 
which are as thick as my arm.” 

“ Sir,” said Mazarin, “ with patience any wall may be broken 
through ; and a bar may be sawn asunder by a watch-spring.” 

‘But your Excellence does not know that there are eight 
guards near him,—four in his antechamber and four in his 
room, — and that these guards never leave him.” 

«“ But he leaves his chamber—he plays at mall and at 
tennis.” 

“ Monsignor, these amusements are permitted among the 
prisoners ; yet if your Eminence wishes it, they can be stopped.” 

“No, no,” said Mazarin, who feared that if he retrenched 
his pleasures the prisoner, should he ever escape, would be 
still more exasperated against him; “I ate want to know who 
plays with him.” 

“ Monsignor, he plays with the ade on guard, or with my- 
self, or with the other prisoners.” 

"But does he not go near the walls when he plays?” 

“ Does not your Eminence know these walls? They are sixty 
feet high; and I doubt whether M. de Beaufort be sufficiently 
tired of life to run the hazard of breaking his neck by jumping 
from the top to the bottom.” 
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“Hum!” said the Cardinal, who began to regain his confi 
dence. “ You say, then, my dear M. la Ramée ”’— 

“That unless M. de Beaufort should find some means of 
changing himself into a little bird, I will answer for him.” 

“Take care! You are very confident,” replied Mazarin. 
“M. de Beaufort told the guards who were conducting him 
to Vincennes that he had often thought of the chance of being 
imprisoned, and that, in that case, he had found out forty 
methods of escape.” 

“ Monsignor, if, among these forty methods, there had been 
one practicable,” replied La Ramée, “depend upon it he would 
have been long since out of prison.” 

“Come, come—not such a fool as I thought,” murmured 
Mazarin. 

“ Besides, monsignor forgets that M. de Chavigny is gov- 
ernor of Vincennes,” continued La Ramée, “and that M. de 
Chavigny is no friend of M. de Beaufort.” 

“Yes; but M. de Chavigny is sometimes absent.” 

“ When he is absent I am there.” 

“ But when you are absent yourself ? ” 

“Oh, when I am absent I have in my place a fellow who 
aspires to become one of his Majesty’s officers, and who, I 
promise you, keeps a good lookout. In the three weeks since 
I have taken him into my service I have only one complaint 
to make against him, and that is, that he is too harsh to the 
prisoner.” 

“ And who is this Cerberus ? ” inquired the Cardinal. 

“ A certain M. Grimaud, your Excellence.” 

«“ And what was he before he came to you at Vincennes ?” 

“Well, he lived in the provinces, as the person who recom- 
mended him informed me. He got into some scrape, owing to 
fis obstinacy, and would not, I fancy, be sorry to secure impu- 
nity under the King’s uniform.” 

“ And who recommended this maa to you ?” 

“The Duke de Grammont’s steward.” 

“Then you think he may be trusted ? ” ' 

“ As completely as myself, monsignor.” 

“ He is no babbler, is he ?” 

“Great heavens, monsignor, I thought for a long time he was 
dumb! He speaks and answers only by signs. It appears that 
his old master trained him to it.” 

“Well then, tell him, my dear M. la Ramée, that if he is a 
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good and faithful keeper I will shut my eyes upon his provincial 
pranks ; that he shall wear a uniform which shall ensure him 
respect; and that in the pocket of that uniform some pistoles 
shall be found to drink the King’s health.” 

Mazarin was very liberal of his promises. It was quite the 
contrary with the worthy M. Grimaud, whose merits La Ramée 
lauded so highly; for he spoke but little and did a great deal. 

The Cardinal questioned La Ramée a good deal more concern- 
ing the prisoner, and about the way in which he was fed and 
lodged ; to all which he answered so satisfactorily that he dis- 
missed him, almost entirely reassured. 

As it was now nine o’clock, he arose, dressed, and perfumed 
himself, and then visited the Queen to inform her why he had 
not come the evening before. The Queen who did not fear M. 
de Beaufort much less than the Cardinal did, and who was 
almost equally superstitious, made him repeat, word for word, 
all La Ramée’s promises, and all the eulogiums he had bestowed 
on his assistant. When he had finished — 

“« Alas, sir,’ said she, in a low voice, “why have we nota 
Grimaud near each prince? ” 

“ Patience!” said Mazarin, with his Italian smile; “ perhaps 
we shall come to that in due time. But in the meanwhile ”— 

«“ Well, in the meanwhile ?” 

«J will take my precautions.” 

And accordingly he wrote to D’Artagnan to return. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW M. DE BEAUFORT AMUSED HIMSELF IN THE PRISON 
AT VINCENNES. 


Tuer prisoner who caused M. Mazarin so much fear, and 
whose methods of escape disturbed the peace of the whole Court, 
had no suspicion of the terror he inspired at the Palais Royal. 

He found himself so excellently guarded that he recognised 
the utter futility of any attempt. All his revenge consisted in 
uttering a number of imprecations and abusive epithets against 
Mazarin. He had even endeavoured to compose some lampoons, 
but had quickly abandoned the idea. In fact, M. de Beaufort 
not only had not received from Heaven the power of making 
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verses, but often found the greatest difficulty in expressing him- _ 
self in prose. So Blot, the song-writer of the period, said of | 
him: 
‘© In Combat, Beaufort lightens, thunders ; 
To fear him then ts of some use. 
But wn an argument he blunders, 
And you would take him for a goose. 


‘¢ When Gaston speaks, it 1s admitted 
You will not find him so untoward ! 
Why ws not Beaufort ready-witted ? 
Why cannot Gaston wield the sword ?”* 


It is, therefore, easy to understand why the prisoner had con- 
fined himself to insults and imprecations. 

The Duc de Beaufort was the grandson of Henry IV. and 
Gabrielle d’Estrées ; as brave, as good, as proud, and, above all, 
as much of a Gascon as his grandfather; he was much less 
learned. After having been for some time after the death of 
Louis XIII. in great favour and confidence, —in short, the 
first at Court, — one day he was obliged to give way to Mazarin, 
and to take the second place; and the next day, as he had the 
folly to be angry at this transposition, and the imprudence to say 
so, the Queen had him arrested and carried to Vincennes by the 
same Guitaut whom we mentioned in the first part of this his- 
tory, and whom we shall have occasion to bring forward again. 
It must be understood that when we say the Queen we mean 
Mazarin. Not only did they thus relieve themselves of his 
presence and pretensions, but they had no longer reckoned 
him as in the game, popular as he was; and for five years 
he had been occupying a most unroyal chamber in the prison 
of Vincennes. 

This space of time — which would have matured the ideas 
of any other person than M. de Beaufort —had passed over 
his head without producing the slightest change. Any other 
man would, in fact, have reflected that if he had not set him- 
self up to brave the Cardinal, to despise the princes, and to 
stand alone without any other acolytes, —as the Cardinal de 





1“¢ Dans un Combat il brille, il tonne: 
On le redoute avec raison; 
Mais de la facon qu’il raisonne, 
On le prendrait pour un oison. 


* Gaston, pour faire une harangue, 
Eprouve bien moins d’embarras; 
Pour quoi Beaufort n’a-t-il la langue ? 
Pour quoi Gaston n’a-t-il le bras ? ” 
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Retz called them, a few melancholy visionary dreamers, — he 
would long before have either had his liberty or found some 
supporters. These considerations probably never entered the 
head of the Duke, whose long seclusion only more strongly con- 
firmed his opposition; and every day the Cardinal received 
accounts of him which, to say the least, were very disagreeable 
to his Eminence. 

After having failed in poetry, M. de Beaufort had tried paint- 
ing. He drew the Cardinal’s features with charcoal; and as 
his talent in this art was sufficiently moderate, and did not 
enable him to attain a great resemblance, that there might be 
no doubt as to the original of the portrait, he wrote underneath 
it: “ Ritratto dell’ illustrissimo facchino Mazarini.” M. de 
Chavigny, having been informed of this, paid the Duke a visit, 
and requested him to amuse himself in some other manner, or 
at least to make portraits without inscriptions. The next day 
the room was full of portraits and inscriptions. M. de Beau- 
fort, like most prisoners, much resembled children, who insist 
on doing what is forbidden. 

M. de Chavigny was informed of the addition made to the por- 
traits. M. de Beaufort, not sufficiently sure of his own powers 
to risk full-face pictures, had turned his room into a regular 
historical chamber. ‘This time the governor said nothing ; but 
when M. de Beaufort was playing mall he had the drawings all 
wiped out and the walls painted in distemper. 

M. de Beaufort thanked M. de Chavigny for giving him fresh 
drawing space, and now divided his room into compartments, 
each of which he consecrated to some particular feature in the 
life of Cardinal Mazarin. 

The first represented the illustrious scoundrel Mazarini 
receiving a shower of blows from the stick of Cardinal Benti- 
voglio, whose servant he had been. 

The second, the illustrious scoundrel Mazarini playing the 
character of Ignatius Loyola in the tragedy of that name. 

The third, the illustrious scoundrel Mazarini stealing the 
portfolio of the Prime Minister, M. de Chavigny, who fancied 
that he had still got it safe. 

‘And the fourth, the illustrious scoundrel Mazarini refusing 
to give Laporte any sheets, and telling the King’s valet-de- 
chambre that it was quite sufficient for a King of France to 
change his sheet once a quarter. 

These were subjects for great compositions, and they cer- 
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tainly surpassed the range of the prisoner’s talent; therefore 
he contented himself with tracing the outlines and placing 
inscriptions under them. 

But the outlines and inscriptions were quite sufficient to 
excite the susceptibility of M. de Chavigny, who intimated to 
M. de Beaufort that if he did not choose to renounce his pict- 
ures, he would deprive him of all means of executing them. 
M. de Beaufort replied that since they deprived him of all 
chance of gaining a reputation by arms, he wished to gain one 
by painting; and that since he could not become a Bayard or 
a Trivulce, he wished to become a Michael Angelo or a Raphaei. 

One day while M. de Beaufort was walking in the prison- 
yard, his fire was taken away, and with the fire his wood, and 
with the wood his cinders; so that on his return he did not 
find one single thing with which he could make a pencil. 

M. de Beaufort swore, stormed, roared, said that they wanted 
to kill him with cold and damp, as Puylaurens, and Marshal 
Ornano, and the Grand Prior of Vendéme had died ; to which 
M. de Chavigny answered that “he had only to give his word 
to renounce drawing, or to promise to abandon his historical 
pictures, and they would furnish him with wood and all that 
was needed for his fire.” M. de Beaufort would not give his 
word, and remained without fire all the rest of the winter. 

And more than that, while the prisoner was absent one 
day all the inscriptions were scratched out ; and the chamber 
became white and naked without the trace of a fresco, 

M. de Beaufort then bought a dog, named Pistache, from one 
of the jailers — there being no prohibition against a prisoner 
keeping a dog —and M. de Chavigny gave permission for the 
dog to change masters. M. de Beaufort remained sometimes 
for hours shut up with his dog. It was suspected that the 
prisoner was then engaged in the education of his dog; but no 
_one knew what branch of education he was following. One 
day, Pistache having been sufficiently drilled, M. de Beaufort 
invited M. de Chavigny and the officers of Vincennes to a grand 
representation, which he gave in his chamber. The guests 
arrived, the apartment was illumined by as many candles as M. 
de Beaufort could muster, and the spectacle began. 

The prisoner, with a morsel of plaster which he had taken 
from the wall, had drawn down the middle of the room a long 
white line, representing a cord. Pistache, at his master’s first 
command, placed himself on this line, stood up on his hind legs, 
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and holding between his forepaws a small cane used for beat- 
ing clothes, he began to go down the line with all the contor- 
tions made by a rope-dancer; then, having gone up and down 
the line two or three times, he gave the stick back to M. de 
Beaufort, and began to perform the same evolutions, without a 
counterweight. 

The intelligent animal was overwhelmed with applause. 

The spectacle was divided into three parts. The first being 
finished, the second began. 

The question now was to tell what o’clock it was. M. de 
Chavigny showed Pistache his watch ‘it was half-past six. 

Pistache raised and lowered his’ paw six times, and at the 
seventh kept his paw suspended in the air. It was impossible 
to be plainer —a sun-dial could not have answered better ; and, 
as every one knows, a sun-dial has the disadvantage of not being 
able to tell the hour except when the sun shines. 

Then the dog’s next trick was to point out before the whole 
company the best jailer of all the prisons in France. 

The dog made the tour of the circle, and went and laid him- 
self down, in the most respectful manner, at M. de Chavigny’s 
feet. 

M. de Chavigny pretended to think it an excellent joke, and 
laughed heartily; but when he had finished laughing, he bit 
his lips and began to frown. 

At last M. de Beaufort put this most difficult question to 
Pistache : “ Who is the greatest thief in the known world?” 

Pistache now went round the room; he did not stop before 
any one, but going to the door began to scratch and whine. 

«“ You see, gentlemen,” said the Prince, “ this interesting ani- 
mal, not finding what I asked for here, goes to look for it out 
of the room. But never mind, you shail not lose his answer 
on that account. Pistache, my friend,” continued the Duke, 
“come here.” 

The dog obeyed. 

“The greatest known thief in the known world,” said the 
Prince; “letussee. Is ft M. Camus, the King’s secretary, who 
came to Paris with twenty livres, and is now worth ten mill- 
ions ?” 

The dog shook his head. ) 

“Tg it,” continued the Prince, “M. d’Emery, the superin- 
tendent, who gave to M. Thoré, his son, on his marriage, an 
income of three hundred thousand livres, and an hotel in 
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comparison of which the Tuileries is a hovel and the Louvre 
a hut?” 

The dog again shook his head. 

“What, is it not he?” continued the Prince. “Come, we 
must inquire further. Can it by chance be that illustrissimo 
facchino, Mazarini di Piscina ? ” 

Pistache made a most energetic sign of assent, by raising 
and nodding his head eight or ten times. 

“ There, gentlemen,” said M. de Beaufort to his auditors, who 
this time dared show no signs of laughter, “ you perceive that 
the ilustrissimo facchino, Mazarini di Piscina, is the greatest 
thief in the known world — at least, Pistache says so.” 

“ Let us, however, proceed to another exercise.” 

“Gentlemen,” continued the Duke of Beaufort, taking advan- 
tage of the complete silence which now reigned to give a sort of 
programme of the third act of this drama, “ you may remember 
that the Due de Guise taught all the dogs in Paris to leap for 
Mademoiselle de Pons, whom he proclaimed as the fairest of 
the fair. Well, gentlemen, that was nothing ; for those dogs 
obeyed mechanically, not knowing how to make any dissidence 
[M. de Beaufort meant to say difference] between those for 
whom they ought to leap and those for whom they ought not 
to leap. Pistache will show you and the governor that he is 
far superior to his brethren. M. de Chavigny, will you have 
the goodness to lend me your cane?” 

M. de Chavigny gave his cane to M. de Beaufort, who placed 
it horizontally about a foot from the ground. 

“ Pistache, my friend,” said he, “do me the pleasure to leap 
for Madame de Montbazon.” 

Every one laughed. It was known that at the time of his 
arrest the Duc de Beaufort was Madame de Montbazon’s 
declared lover. 

Pistache made not the slightest objection, but leaped gayly 
over the cane. 

“But,” said M. de Chavigny, “it appears to me that Pis- 
tache does exactly the same thing as his brethren when they 
leaped for Mademoiselle de Pons.” 

“ Wait,” said the Prince. 

“ Pistache, my friend,” he continued, « leap for the Queen.” 

And he raised the cane six inches higher. The dog leaped 
respectfully over the cane. 





DO ME THE PLEASURE TO LEAP.” 


“PISTACHE, MY FRIEND, 
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“ Pistache, my friend,” continued the Duke, raising the cane 
six inches higher still, “leap for the King.” 

The dog took a spring, and, in spite of its height, leaped 
lightly over the cane. 

“ And now, attention!” continued the Duke, lowering the 
cane almost even with the ground. “Leap for the illustrissimo 
facchino, Mazarini di Piscina.” 

The dog turned his tail to the cane. 

“Hallo! what does this mean?” cried M. de Beaufort, 
describing half a circle from the tail to the head of the dog, 
and again placing the cane before him; “come, leap, M. Pis- 
tache.”’ 

But Pistache, as before, turned half round, presenting his 
tail to the cane. 

M. de Beaufort performed the same manceuvre and repeated 
the same words ; but this time Pistache’s patience appeared to 
be exhausted ; he threw himself with fury on the cane, tore it 
from the Prince’s hands, and broke it with his teeth. 

M. de Beaufort took the pieces from his mouth, and with 
great gravity restored them to M. de Chavigny, making many 
excuses, and informing him that the amusements were finished, 
but that if he wished to attend another representation, in three 
months Pistache should have acquired some fresh accomplish- 
ments. 

Three days afterwards Pistache was poisoned. 

The culprit was sought for, but, as may be supposed, re- 
mained undiscovered. M. de Beaufort caused a tomb to be 
raised to him, with this epitaph: 

“ Here lies Pistache, one of the most intelligent dogs that 
ever lived.” 

Nothing could be said against this eulogium ; M. de Chavigny 
could not prevent it. 

Then the Duke openly declared that the trial of the drug 
meant for himself had been made on his dog, and one day after 
dinner he went to bed, crying out that he had the colic, and 
that Mazarin had caused him to be poisoned. 

This fresh prank reached the Cardinal’s ears and terrified 
him greatly. The prison of Vincennes was considered very 
unhealthy ; Madame de Rambouillet had said that the room 
where Puylaurens, the Marshal Ornano, and the Prior of Ven- 
déme had died was worth its weight in arsenic; and the saying 
went the rounds. Mazarin therefore gave orders that the 
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prisoner should, for the future, eat nothing that had not before 
been tasted; and it was then that La Ramée, the officer, had 
been placed near him as a taster. 

But M. de Chavigny had not yet pardoned the Duke for the 
impertinences which the innocent Pistache had expiated. M. 
de Chavigny was one of the late Cardinal’s creatures ; it was 
even said that he was his son. So he may well have been 
somewhat a connoisseur in tyranny ; and he set about repaying 
M. de Beaufort’s impudence. He took away from him what 
steel knives and silver forks had been hitherto allowed him, 
and gave him silver knives and wooden forks. M. de Beaufort 
complained; but M. de Chavigny sent word that he had just 
learnt that the Cardinal, having told Madame de Vendéme 
that her son was imprisoned at Vincennes for life, feared the 
prisoner, on hearing such melancholy intelligence, might make 
an attempt at suicide. <A fortnight after, M. de Beaufort 
found two long rows of trees, about as thick as a man’s thumh, 
planted in the road that led to the tennis-ground ; and when he 
inquired what this meant, he was told that it was to give him 
shade at some future day. One morning, also, the gardener 
came to him, and, under pretence of obliging him, told him that 
he was going to plant some asparagus beds for him. Now, as 
every one knows, asparagus at the present day takes four years 
before it can be available; but at that period, in the infancy of 
gardening, it took five years ; and this civility put M. de Beau- 
fort in a great rage. 

Then M. de Beaufort thought that it was time to have 
recourse to one of his forty methods; and he tried the most 
simple first, which was to corrupt La Ramée; but La Ramée 
had purchased his present appointment for fifteen hundred 
crowns, and much valued his situation. Therefore, instead of 
entering into the prisoner’s views, he went and informed M. de 
Chavigny. M. de Chavigny immediately placed eight men in 
the Prince’s apartment, doubled the sentinels, and tripled their 
posts. From this time the Prince always marched like a stage 
king with four men before and four behind him, without reck- 
oning those who marched alongside of him. 

M. de Beaufort was, at first, much amused at this severity, 
which distracted his mind. He repeated continually: “This 
amuses me—this diversifies me.” M. de Beaufort meant to 
say, “This diverts me;” but, as we know, he did not always 
say what he meant. Then he added, “ When I wish to with- 
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draw myself from the honours you pay me, I have still thirty- 
nine other methods.” 

But this distraction at last became annoying. Out of brag- 
gadocio, M. de Beaufort bore it for six months; but at the end 
of six months, always seeing eight men sit down when he sat 
down, rising when he arose, and stopping when he stopped, he 
began to frown and to count the days. 

This fresh persecution produced a greater asperity of hatred 
against Mazarin. ‘The Prince swore night and morning, talking 
of nothing but the amputation of the Mazarin ears. It was 
frightful. The Cardinal, who knew evérything that was going 
on at Vincennes, drew his nightcap*down to his neck. 

One day M. de Beaufort mustered all the jailers, and in 
spite of his difficulties in elocution, which had become pro- 
verbial, he made them a speech, which, to say the truth, had 
been prepared beforehand. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ will you allow the grandson of the 
good King Henry IV. to be soaked with outrages and ignobilies 

he meant to say ignominies]. Ventre-saint-gris! as my grand- 
father said, I have almost reigned in Paris. Do you know I 
kept guard over the King and monsieur a whole day? The 
Queen favoured me then, and called me the honestest man in 
the realm. Gentlemen citizens, liberate me now and I will 
go straight tothe Louvre. I-will wring Mazarin’s neck. You 
shall be my body-guards. I will make you all officers and 
give you good pensions. Ventre-saint-gris! forward, march!” 

But, pathetic as it was, the eloquence of the grandson 
of Henry IV. did not touch those stony hearts ; not one stirred 
a step; which, when M. de Beaufort saw, he told them that 
they were all beggarly fellows, and made them his invet- 
erate enemies. 

Sometimes, when M. de Chavigny came to see him, which he 
did not fail to do two or three times a week, the Duke took 
advantage of this to threaten him. 

«What would you do, sir,’ said he, “if one fine day you 
saw an army of Parisian’ coming barbed with iron and brist- 
ling with muskets to liberate me?” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied M. de Chavigny, bowing most pro- 
foundly to the Prince, “I have twenty pieces of artillery on 
the ramparts and thirty thousand shots in my casemates. I 
should cannonade them as well as I could.” 

“Yes; but when you had fired your thirty thousand shots 
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they would take the prison; and that being taken, I should be 
obliged to let them hang you, for which I should certainly be 
very sorry.” 

And in his turn the Prince bowed most politely to M. de 
Chavigny. 

‘But, monseigneur,” replied M. de Chavigny, “at the 
instant the first scoundrel should pass the threshold of my 
doors or set his foot on the ramparts I should be compelled, 
much to my regret, to kill you with my own hand, seeing that 
you are intrusted particularly to me, and that I must give an 
account of you, dead or alive.” 

And he again bowed to his Highness. 

“Yes,” continued the Duke; “but as, most certainly, these 
good fellows would not come here before they had entertained 
M. Julio Mazarini with a little hanging, you would take special 
good care not to lay hands on me; and you would let me 
live, for fear of being torn to pieces with horses by the Pari- 
sians; that is far more disagreeable than being hanged, do 
you see?” 

These bitter-sweet pleasantries lasted sometimes ten, some- 
times fifteen, sometimes even twenty minutes, but always 
finished in this manner: 

M. de Chavigny, turning to the door, — 

“ Hallo! La Ramée,” he cried. 

La Ramée entered. 

“ La Ramée,” continued M. de Chavigny, “I recommend M. 
de Beaufort most particularly to your care; treat him with the 
consideration due to his name and his rank, and do not lose 
sight of him for one single moment.” 

Then he retired, saluting M. de Beaufort with an ironical 
politeness which made the Prince turn purple with rage. 

La Ramée had, therefore, become M. de Beaufort’s chum, 
his eternal guardian, his very shadow. But, to say the truth, 
the society of La Ramée —a jolly fellow, a free liver, a de- 
termined lover of the bottle, a great tennis-player, a good 
creature at heart, and having only one fault in M. de Beau- 
fort’s eyes, that he was incorruptible —was rather an amuse- 
ment than an annoyance to the Prince. 

Unfortunately this feeling was not reciprocated by Master 
la Ramée; and although he considered it a great honour to be 
shut up with a prisoner of such vast importance, the pleasure 
of living on terms of familiarity with the grandson of Henry 
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{V. did not compensate for that which he would have experi- 
enced from occasionally visiting his own family. 

A man may serve the King excellently well, and, at the 
same time, be a good father and a good husband. Now, Mas- 
ter la Ramée adored his wife and children, whom he could 
only see from the top of the wall when they came to walk on 
the other side of the trenches to afford him this conjugal and 
paternal consolation. It was too much for him; and La 
Ramée found that his joyous disposition, which he had con- 
sidered the cause of his good health, without calculating that 
it was probably only the result of, it, would not hold out long 
against such a manner of living. This conviction grew 
stronger when, by degrees, the relations between M. de 
Beaufort and M. de Chavigny became more and more 
strained and they never met. La Ramée then found the 
responsibility pressing more heavily on his head; and as of 
course he sought for some relief, he received most cordially 
the offer made to him by his friend, the Marshal de Gram. 
mont’s steward, to give him an assistant. He had therefore 
consulted M. de Chavigny on the subject, who informed him 
that he had no objection whatever to it, provided the appli- 
cant was approved of by him. 

We consider it perfectly unnecessary to give our readers 
the physical and moral portrait of Grimaud. If, as we hope, 
they have not entirely forgotten the first part of this work, 
they must have retained a clear recollection of that estimable 
person, who had undergone no other change than the addition 
of twenty years to his age, an acquisition which had only made 
him more taciturn, although, since the alteration in his own 
manners, Athos had given him full liberty of speech. 

But at the period Grimaud had been silent for twelve or 
fifteen years; and a habit of twelve or fifteen years becomes a 
second nature. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


GRIMAUD GOES ON DUTY. 


Grimaup therefore entered the prison of Vincennes under 
the most favourable auspices. M. de Chavigny piqued himself 
on possessing an infallible eye, which might give weight to the 
belief that he was really the son of Cardinal Richelieu, who 
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had always laid claim to this faculty. He therefore examined 
the applicant with great attention, and fancied that Gri- 
maud’s bushy eyebrows, thin lips, hooked nose, and high cheek- 
bones were perfect indications. He spoke only twelve words 
to him: Grimaud answered by four. 

“There is an invaluable fellow. I thought so at first sight,” 
said M.de Chavigny. “Go and make your terms with La 
Ramée, and tell him that you suit me exactly.” 

Grimaud turned upon his heels and went to undergo the fey 
more rigorous examination of La Ramée. What made him 
more particular was that he knew that M. de Chavigny 
depended upon him, and he wished to be able to depend upon 
Grimaud. : 

Grimaud had precisely the qualities to seduce a life-guardsman 
who wished for a deputy. Therefore, after a thousand ques- 
tions which produced exactly one-quarter the number of answers, 
La Ramée, enchanted by this sobriety in speech, rubbed his 
hands and enlisted Grimaud. 

“ Your instructions ?” said Grimaud. 

“The following: Never leave the prisoner alone; deprive 
him of every sharp or pointed instrument; and prevent his 
making any sign to people without or talking too long with his 
guards.” 

“Ts that all?” inquired Grimaud. 

“All for the present,” answered La Ramée. “ Fresh circum. 
stances will, of course, require fresh instructions.” 

“Good!” replied Grimaud. 

And he went to M. de Beaufort’s apartment. 

He was engaged in combing his beard which, as well as his 
hair, he had allowed to grow, to make good his game against 
Mazarin, by displaying his misery and making a show of his 
wretched appearance. But as some days before he had fancied 
that he saw from the tops of the ramparts the beautiful 
Madame de Montbazon in a carriage, and as her memory was 
still dear to him, he did not wish to appear before her in the 
same light as before Mazarin. He had, therefore, in the hope 
of again seeing her, demanded a leaden comb, which had been 
granted him. 

M. de Beaufort had asked for a leaden comb because, like all 
fair men, his beard was rather red. He thus colored his beard 
while he combed it. 

Grimaud, on entering, saw the comb, which the Prince had 
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just placed on the table. He took it up, at the same time 
making a bow. 

The Duke looked with astonishment at this strange figure. 

The figure put the comb into his pocket. 

“Hallo! What does this mean ?” cried the Duke; “ and who 
is this rascal ?” 

Grimaud did not answer, but bowed a second time. 

« Are you dumb?” inquired the Duke. 

Grimaud made a sign that he was not. 

“ Who are you, then? Answer, I command you,” cried the 
Duke. 

“ A keeper,” replied Grimaud. 

“A keeper!” exclaimed the Duke. “ Well, this hangdog 
was only wanted to complete my collection. Hallo, there! La 
Ramée, or some one!” 

La Ramée, being thus called for, ran up hastily. Unfortu- 
nately for the Prince, having confided his charge to Grimaud, 
he was just going to set off for Paris, was already in the court- 
yard, and turned back most unwillingly. 

“What is the matter, Prince?” he asked. 

“Who is this rascal who takes my comb and puts it into his 
pocket ? ” demanded M. de Beaufort. 

“ He is one of your guards, monseigneur; a fellow of infi- 
nite merit, you will appreciate him equally with M. de Chavigny 
and myself.” 

“ But why does he take my comb ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” said La Ramée, “why did you take monseigneur’s 
comb?” 

Grimand took the comb out of his pocket, passed his 
finger over it, and then looking at and pointing to the large 
teeth, he contented himself with uttering the single word: 
we P outed 1”? 

“ It is true,” said La Ramée. 

«“ What does the animal say ? ” demanded the Duke. 

“ That every pointed instrument is. prohibited by the King, 
monseigneur.” 

“ Ah! are you mad, La Ramée? Why, you gave me the 
comb yourself.” 

“ And I was greatly to blame, monseigneur; for in giving 
it I disobeyed orders.” 

The Duke looked furiously at Grimaud, who had given the 
comb to La Ramée. 
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“JT foresee that I shall cordially detest this rascal,’ mur. 
mured the Prince. ‘ 

In fact, there are no moderate sentiments in a prison. Since 
every man and everything is either your friend or your enemy, 
you love or you hate, sometimes with reason, but oftener still 
by instinct. Now, by the simple process that Grimaud, at first 
sight, was pleasing to M. de Chavigny and La Ramée, it fol- 
lowed that the same qualities that recommended him to the 
governor and life-guardsman, becoming faults in the prisoner’s 
eyes, made him instantly obnoxious to M. de Beaufort. 

Yet Grimaud did not wish, on the very first day, to unmask 
himself to the prisoner. He had need, not of a sudden repug- 
nance, but of a good, healthy, obstinate hatred. 

He therefore retired, to give place to the four guards, who, 
having finished breakfast, were to resume their office near the 
Prinee. 

On his part, the Prince wished to bring to perfection a certain 
fresh joke on which he had much calculated. He had demanded 
some lobsters-for his morning’s breakfast, and determined on 
passing the day in making a small gallows to hang the finest 
in the middle of the room. The red colour which the boiling 
would give it would leave no doubt as to the allusion ; and 
thus he would have the pleasure of hanging the Cardinal in 
effigy, in expectation of having him hanged in reality, without 
it being possible to reproach him with having hanged anything 
but a lobster. 

The day was passed in preparations for the execution. One 
becomes very childish in prison, and M. de Beaufort was of a 
character more likely to become so than most men. He went 
out for his usual walk, broke off two or three small branches des- 
tined to play a part in his drama, and after many researches 
found a piece of broken glass which seemed to give him the 
keenest pleasure. Having returned to his room, he unravelled 
his pocket-handkerchief. 

But none of these proceedings escaped Grimaud’s observa- 
tion. : 

The next morning the gallows was ready ; and that he might 
erect it in the middle of his room, M. de Beaufort began to 
sharpen one of the ends with his piece of broken glass. 

La Ramée watched him with the curiosity of a father who 
thinks that he is about to find a fresh plaything for his chil- 
dren; the four guards watched him with that careless uncon- 
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cern which in all times constitutes the principal characteristic 
of a soldier’s countenance. 

Grimaud entered just as the Prince had laid the piece of 
glass down, although he had not yet quite sharpened the end 
of his gallows, but merely left off to fasten the string to its 
opposite end. 

He cast at Grimaud a glance which retained some portion of 
the ill-humour that he had conceived toward him the evening 
before; but as he was mightily pleased with the effect which 
his new invention could not fail to have, he paid no more 
attention to him. , 

Only when he had finished making a sailor’s knot at one 
end of the string and a slip-knot at the other, — when he had 
cast a glance at his dish of lobsters, and made a secret choice 
of the most majestic one, — he turned to look for his bit of 
glass: it had disappeared. 

“Who has taken my piece of glass?” demanded the Prince 
with a frown. 

Grimaud made a sign that he had. 

“ What, you again! — and why did you take it?” 

“Yes,” said La Ramée, “ why did you take his Highness’s 
piece of glass ?” 

Grimaud, who held the piece of glass in his hand, passed his 
finger over the edge and said: 

“ Sharp!” 

“Tt is true, monseigneur,” said La Ramée. “ Faith! we have 
indeed got a most valuable fellow here!” 

“M. Grimaud,” said the Prince, “for your own sake I be- 
seech you never to come within reach of my hand.” 

Grimaud made a bow, and retired to the end of the room. 

“Hush! hush! monseigneur,” said La Ramée; “give me 
your little gallows and I will sharpen it with my knife.” 

«“ You ? ” said the Duke, laughing. 

“Yes, I. Was it not that you wanted ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. There, take it — it will be even more droll 
—take it, my dear La Ramée.” 

La Ramée, who had not the slightest idea of the cause of the 
Prince’s exclamation, sharpened the end of the gallows in the 
most skilful manner possible. 

“ There,” said the Prince, “now make me a small hole in the 
ground, whilst I get the culprit.” 

La Ramée put one knee to the ground and made a hole. 
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In the meantime the Prince fastened his lobster to the 
string. 

Then he fixed the gallows in the middle of the room, burst- 
ing with laughter. 

La Ramée also laughed with all his heart, without very 
well knowing why he did so, and the soldiers laughed in 
chorus. 

Grimaud alone did not laugh. 

He went up to La Ramée, and showing him the lobster turn- 
ing round at the end of the string — 

“ Cardinal !” said he. 

“ Hanged by his Highness the Duc de Beaufort,” continued 
the Prince, laughing louder than ever, “and by Master Jacques 
Chrysostome la Ramée, one of the King’s life-guardsmen.” 

La Ramée uttered a cry of terror and rushed at the gallows, 
which he tore from the ground and immediately broke to pieces, 
throwing the fragments out of the window. He was going to 
do the same with the lobster, so completely had he lost his 
senses, when Grimaud took it from him. 

“Good to eat!” said he, and put it in his pocket. 

This time the Duke had taken so much pleasure in this scene 
that he almost pardoned Grimand the part he had played in it. 
But on reflection during the day, he weighed the keeper’s mo- 
tives, and finding that they must be bad, he felt his hatred for 
him much increased. 

The story of the lobster, however, to La Ramée’s great dis- 
tress, made none the less a vast sensation, not only within but 
without the prison. M. de Chavigny, who at heart detested 
the Cardinal, took care to confide the anecdote to two or three 
well-meaning friends, who instantly spread it abroad. 

This gave M. de Beaufort two or three happy days. 

In the meantime the Duke had remarked among his guards 
aman of good appearance, and he endeavoured to cajole him, 
the more willingly that Grimaud became every moment more 
disagreeable to him. One morning, having taken this man 
aside, and having managed to converse some time alone with 
him, Grimaud entered, observed what was passing, and ap- 
proaching the guard and the Prince with great respect, he took 
the guard by the arm. 

“What do you want ?” said the Duke, in a rough manner. 

Grimaud led the guard four steps and pointed to the door. 

“Go!” said he. 
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The guard obeyed. 

“You are absolutely intolerable,” said the Duke; “I will 
chastise you.” 

Grimaud bowed respectfully. 

“ You spy, I will break your bones!” cried the exasperated 
Prince. 

Grimaud bowed, at the same time retreating. 

“ You spy, I will strangle you with my own hands.” 

Grimaud kept still bowing and retreating. 

“ And that instantly,” continued the Duke, who thought he 
had better put an end to him immediately. He stretched 
forth his hands toward Grimaud, who was quietly pushing the 
guard out and shutting the door behind him. 

At the same moment he felt the Prince’s hands fastened on 
his shoulders like a vise; but instead of calling out or defend- 
ing himself, he gently put his forefinger to his lips and, em- 
bellishing his countenance with its most fascinating smile, 
softly uttered the word — 

‘Hush f” 

A sign, a smile, and a word were so rare with Grimaud that 
his Highness paused in utter astonishment. 

Grimaud took advantage of this moment to draw from the 
lining of his doublet acharming little note with an aristocratic 
seal, the original perfume of which had not been entirely de- 
stroyed by being long in Grimaud’s dress, and presented it to 
the Duke without saying a word. 

The Duke, more and more astonished, let go his hold of 
Grimaud, took the note, and recognising the writing: “ From . 
Madame de Montbazon!” said he. 

Grimaud gave a nod of assent. 

The Duke tore open the envelope, drew his hand across his 
eyes, so completely was he dazzled, and read what follows: 


“ My dear Duke: 

“You may trust entirely to the worthy fellow who will give 
you this letter, for he is the valet of a gentleman of our party 
who has answered for his fidelity, proved by a service of twenty 
years. He has agreed to enter into the service of your life- 
guardsman, and to shut himself up in Vincennes to assist your 
escape, about which we are now engaged. 

“ The moment of deliverance approaches ; be patient and 
courageous, inthe assurance that in spite of time and absence, 
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all your friends have retained for you those sentiments which 
they before confessed. 


“ Your wholly and forever affectionate 
“ Marie de Montbazon. 


“PS. I sign at length ; for it would be too much vanity 
to imagine that after five years’ separation you would recog- 
nise my initials.” 


The Duke remained fora minute utterly confounded. What 
he had been seeking for five years without being able to find 
it, namely, a faithful servant, an assistant, a friend, had 
suddenly fallen from the heavens at the moment when he least 
expected it. He looked at Grimaud with astonishment, and 
returned to the letter, which he again read from beginning to 
end. 

“Oh, dear Marie,” murmured he when he had finished it; 
“so it was she whom I saw in the carriage. And she still thinks 
of me, after five years of separation. Morbleu! it is a con- 
stancy only to be found in the Astrea.” 

Then turning to Grimaud: 

“ And you, my good fellow,” added he, “ you agree to assist 
me?’ 

Grimaud made an assenting sign. 

«And you are come here for that purpose ? ” 

Grimaud repeated the sign. 

«And I was wishing to strangle you!” exclaimed the Duke. 

Grimaud began to smile. 

“ But wait,” said the Duke. And he began to poke into his 
pocket. “Wait,” continued he, renewing the fruitless search : 
“it shall not be said that such devotion to a grandson of Henry 
IV. was suffered to pass unrecompensed.” 

The Duke’s motion denoted the very best intention in the 
world; but one of the precautions at Vincennes was never to 
leave money with a prisoner. 

Grimaud, seeing the Duke’s disappointment, pulled a purse 
full of gold from his pocket and gave it to him. 

“This is what you are looking for,” said he. 

The Duke opened the purse, and would have emptied it into 
Grimaud’s hands, but he shook his head. 

“ Thanks, monseigneur,” said he, drawing back, «I am paid.” 

The Duke was once more surprised. He stretched out his 
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hand, which Grimaud kissed respectfully. Athos’s noble man- 
ners had left their impress on his servant. 

“ And now,” said the Duke, “what are we to do?” 

“It is eleven o’clock in the morning,” replied Grimaud ; “at 
two o’clock monseigneur must ask for a game at mall with La 
Ramée, and send two or three balls over the ramparts.” 

“ Well, and after that ? ” 

“ After that, monseigneur must go to the wall and call out to 
a man who is working in the moat to throw them back to you.” 

‘‘T understand,” said the Duke. 

Grimaud’s countenance expressed a Tively satisfaction ; for 
from the slight use he habitually made of words, conversation 
was difficult to him. He made a motion as if to retire. 

“Then you will not accept of anything ?” said the Duke. 

“‘T should like your Highness to make me a promise.” 

“ And what is that ? Speak.” 

“Jt is that when we escape, I may go over the first; for if 
monseigneur should be taken, all the risk he runs is of being 
returned to prison; while if I be taken, the least they will do 
is to hang me.” 

«“ That is too true,” said the Duke; “and on the word of a 
gentleman, it shall be as you have requested.” 

“ Now,” said Grimaud, “I have only one thing to ask mon- 
seigneur: it is that he will continue to do me the honor to 
detest me as much as he did before.” 

“J will try,” replied the Duke. 

Some one rapped at the door. 

The Duke put the letter and the purse into his pocket and 
threw himself on his bed. This was known to be his great 
resource in moments of annoyance. Grimaud opened the door ; 
it was La Ramée, just come from the Cardinal, where the scene 
had passed which we have already related. 

La Ramée cast a searching glance around, and seeing all 
the symptoms of antipathy between the prisoner and his 
euard, he smiled, full of internal satisfaction. Then turning 
to Grimaud : i 

“« Very well, my friend, very well. You have been spoken 
of favourably in a certain place, and I hope you will soon 
receive news that will not be disagreeable to you.” 

Grimaud bowed with an air which he endeavoured to make 
gracious, and left the room, as his custom was when his supe- 
rior entered. 
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“ Well, monseigneur,” said La Ramée, with his coarse laugh, 
“so you are still annoyed at that poor fellow.” 

“Ah! is it you, La Ramée?” said the Duke. “ Faith, it 
was time for you to come. I threw myself on the bed and 
turned my face to the wall that I might not give way to the 
temptation of strangling that wretch, Grimaud.” 

“JT fear, then,” said La Ramée, making a witty allusion to 
his subordinate’s taciturnity, “that he has said something 
disagreeable to your Highness.” 

“JT think so, indeed. An Oriental mute! I vow that it was 
time for you to return, La Ramée, and that I longed to see 

ou.” 
f “ Monseigneur is too good,” said La Ramée, flattered by the 
compliment. 

“ Yes,” said the Duke, “I really feel an awkwardness to-day 
which you will be delighted to see.” . 

“Then shall we have a game of tennis?” said La Ramée 
mechanically. 

“Tf you like.” 

“T am at monseigneur’s command.” 

“That is, you are a charming man,” said the Duke, “and I 
almost wish to remain forever at Vincennes, for the pleasure 
of passing my life with you.” 

‘“‘T believe, monseigneur,” said La Ramée, “that it will not 
be the Cardinal’s fault if your wishes be not fulfilled.” 

“ What do you mean? Have you seen him lately ?” 

“ He sent for me this morning.” 

“ Really! To talk about me ? ” 

“What else would you expect him to talk to me about ? 
Really, your Excellence, you are his nightmare.” 

The Duke smiled bitterly. 

“ Ah,” said he, “if you would accept my offers, La Ramée.” 

“Come, monseigneur, are we going to talk of that again? 
—but you must perceive that you are unreasonable.” 

“La Ramée, I have told you, and I repeat it, that I would 
make your fortune.” ; 

“With what ? You will have no sooner got out of prison 
than your property will be confiscated.” 

“T shall no sooner be out of prison than I shall be master 
of Paris.” 

“ Hush, hush! Can I listen to such matters as these? 
This is a pretty sort of conversation to hold with one of the 
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King’s officers. I see plainly, monseigneur, that I must find a 
second Grimaud.” 

“ Well, then, we will say no more about it. So the Cardi- 
nal and you have been talking about me. La Ramée, you 
must one day let me put on your dress. I would go in your 
place; I would strangle him ; and, on the faith of a gentleman, 
if that were a condition, I would return to prison without 
compulsion.” 

‘¢ Monseigneur, I see plainly that I must call Grimaud.” 

“Tam wrong. But what did the cwistre’ say?” 

«“ What did he say? He said that,I must watch you closely. 
Monseigneur, I overlook the term, because it rhymes with min- 
istre.” 

«And why watch me?” inquired the Duke, somewhat 
uneasy. 

« Because an astrologer has predicted that you will escape.” 

«Ah! has an astrologer predicted that?’ inquired the 
Duke, starting in spite of himself. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! yes. On my word of honour those foolish 
magicians are always dreaming to torment decent folks.” 

« And what answer did you give to his most illustrious 
Eminence ? ” 

“That if the astrologer in question made almanacs, I 
should advise him not to buy any.” 

“And why?” 

«“< Because to escape you must become a chaffinch ora wren.” 

“Unfortunately you are quite right. Come, let us have a 
game of tennis, La Ramée.” 

“ Monseigneur, I beg your Highness’s pardon, but would you 
grant me half an hour ?” 

«“ What for? ” 

“Because Monsignor Mazarini is prouder than you are, 
although not of such high birth, and he forgot to invite me 
to breakfast.” 

«Do you wish me to send for your breakfast here ?” 

«No, monseigneur. I must tell you that the confectioner 
who lived opposite the chateau, and who was called Father 
Marteau ”’— 

“Well?” 

« A week ago he sold his property to a Parisian confectioner 
to whom, it seems, the physicians recommended country air.” 





1 Vulgar fellow. 
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“ Well, what have I to do with this ? ” 

“ Wait a bit, monseignure. This cursed confectioner has in 
front of his shop a pile of things which actually make one’s 
mouth water.” 

“ You gourmand!” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! monseigneur, one is not a gourmand because 
one likes to eat what is good. It is natural for man to seek 
for perfection in pies, as in everything else. Now, this rogue 
of a confectioner, I must confess to you, monseigneur, when he 
saw me stopping before his shop, came to me, with his tongue 
all over flour, and said: 

«¢M. la Ramée, I must have the custom of the prisoners at 
the dungeon. I have purchased my predecessor’s establish- 
ment, because he assured me that he supplied the chateau ; 
and yet I will give you my honour, M. la Ramée, that during 
the week that I have been here M. de Chavigny has not 
bought so much as a tartlet of me.’ 

“< But,’ said I, ‘perhaps M. de Chavigny fears that your 
pastry may not be good.’ 

“<« My pastry not good! Well, M. la Ramée, I will make 
you the judge, and this very moment.’ 

“¢T cannot,’ said I. ‘It is absolutely necessary for me to 
return to the chateau.’ 

“< Well,’ said he, ‘go about your affairs, as you appear ina 
hurry, but return in half an hour.’ 

“<n half an hour ?’ 

“<¢ Yes ; have you breakfasted ? ’ 

“<¢ Faith, I have not.’ 

“¢ Well, here is a pie which shall be ready for you, with a 
bottle of old Burgundy.’ And you understand, monseigneur, 
as I am fasting, I would, with your Highness’s permission 7” — 

And la Ramée bowed. 

“Go, then, you animal,” said the Duke; “ but mark well, 
I give you only half an hour.” 

‘‘And may I promise your custom to Father Marteaw’s suc- 
cessor, monseigneur ?” 

“Yes, provided that he does not put mushrooms in his pies. 
You know that the mushrooms of the wood of Vincennes are 
deadly to my family.” 

La Ramée left the room without taking any notice of this 
allusion, and five minutes after the officer on guard entered, 
under the pretence of paying honour to the Prince by keeping 
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him company, but in reality to execute the commands of the 
Cardinal, who, as has been said, had given orders that they 
should never lose sight of the prisoner. 

But during the five minutes that he had been alone the Duke 
had found time to reread Madame de Montbazon’s letter, which 
proved that his friends had not forgotten him, but were busily 
employed for his deliverance. He knew not yet in what man- 
ner; but he promised himself that in spite of his taciturnity 
he would eventually make Grimaud speak. He had all the 
more confidence in him now that he understood all his con- 
duct, and realised that he had invented all those petty per- 
secutions merely in order to prevent the slightest suspicion of 
complicity between them. 

This ruse gave the Duke a high idea of Grimaud’s intellect, 
and he resolved to place implicit confidence in him. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WHAT THE PIES OF FATHER MARTEAU’S SUCCESSOR CONTAINED. 


Hatr an hour after, La Ramée returned joyous and happy, 
like a man who has eaten, or rafher has drunken, well. He had 
found the pies excellent and the wine delicious. 

The weather was fine, and favourable for their game. Ten- 
nis was played at Vincennes in the open air. Nothing, there- 
fore, was easier than for the Duke to do what Grimaud had told 
him ; namely, to send the balls into the moat. 

Yet until the clock had struck two, the Duke was not very 
awkward; for two o’clock was the hour appointed. Neverthe- 
less he lost every game up to that time, and this gave him an 
excuse for getting into a rage, and consequently, as is usual, to 
commit fault after fault. 

Therefore, just as the clock struck two, the balls began to 
fly into the moat, to La Ramée’s great delight, who scored fif- 
teen for every ball sent over by the Prince. 

So many were sent over that at last the balls began to fail. 
La Ramée proposed to send some one down to pick them up. 
But the Duke judiciously observed that it would be time lost; 
and going up to the rampart, which at this place, as the 
officer had said, was fifty feet high, he saw a man working in 
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one of those numerous little gardens which the peasants culti- 
vated on the other side of the moat. 

“ Hé, friend!” cried the Duke. 

The man raised his head, and the Duke was near utter- 
ing an exclamation of surprise. That man, that peasant, 
that gardener, was Rochefort, whom he believed to be in the 
Bastille. 

“ Well, what do you want up there?” inquired the man. 

“Have the kindness to throw back our tennis balls,” said 
the Duke. 

The gardener nodded, and began to throw back the balls, 
which La Ramée and the guards picked up. One of them fell 
at the Duke’s feet; and as it appeared especially meant for 
him, he picked it up and put it into his pocket. 

Then having thanked the gardener by a sign, he returned to 
his game. 

But the Duke was decidedly in bad play, for the balls con- 
tinued to go out of bounds: two or three went into the moat ; 
but as the gardener was no longer there to pick them up, they 
were lost. Then the Duke said that he was ashamed of such 
bad play, and did not wish to continue it. 

La Ramée was delighted at having so completely beaten a 
prince of the blood. 

The Prince retired to his room and went to bed, as he did 
almost every day since they had taken his books from him. 

La Ramée took away the Prince’s clothes, under the pre- 
tence of their being covered with dust, to have them brushed, 
but in reality that the Prince might not move. La Ramée 
was a most careful and prudent man. Fortunately the Prince 
had found time to conceal the ball under his bolster. 

As soon as the door was shut the Duke tore open the 
covering of the ball with his teeth ; for they had left him no 
sharp instrument. He ate with knives of pliant silver that 
would not cut. 

Under the covering was a letter, containing the following 
lines : 


“ Monseigneur : 

“ Your friends are on the watch, and the hour of your 
deliverance draws near. Ask for a pie the day after to- 
morrow from the new confectioner who has purchased the 
business of the old shop, and who is no other than Noire 
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mont, your house-steward. Do not open the pie until you 
are alone. I hope that you will be satisfied with its con- 
tents. 

“Your Highness’s most devoted servant, 


“ At the Bastille, as elsewhere, 
“ Comte de Rochefort. 


“ PS. — Your Highness may place the most implicit confi- 
dence in Grimaud ; he is a most Oe: fellow, entirely 
devoted to us.” 


4 


The Due de Beaufort, whose fire had been restored since he 
had given up painting, burnt the letter, as he had even more 
unwillingly burnt Madame de Montbazon’s, and he was about 
to do the same with the ball, when it struck him that it might 
be useful to him in sending an answer to Rochefort. He was 
well guarded, for at the movement that he made La Ramée 
entered. 

“ Does monseigneur want anything ? ” said he. 

“J was cold,” replied the Duke, ‘and was getting the fire 
together to warm myself. You know, my dear, that the cham- 
bers of the Vincennes prison are famed for their coolness. 
Ice might be kept here, and you gather saltpetre. ‘Those in 
which Puylaurens, the Marshal d’Ornano, and my uncle, the 
Grand Prior, died were on that account worth their weight in 
arsenic, as Madame de Rambouillet said.” 

And the Duke lay down again, concealing his ball in his 
bolster. La Ramée smiled slightly. He was at heart an 
excellent fellow ; and having conceived a great affection for his 
illustrious prisoner, would have been much distressed had any 
inisfortune befallen him. Now, the successive misfortunes 
which had happened to the three persons above named were 
incontestible. 

« Monseigneur,” said he, “ you should not give way to such 
thoughts as those. Such’thoughts kill, and not the salt- 
petre.” 

“Ah, my dear,” said the Duke, “you are charming. If I 
could go as you do and eat pies and drink Burgundy at Father 
Marteau’s successor’s, it would amuse me.” 

“Oh, those pies are delicious indeed, and the wine is most 
excellent.” 
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«“ At any rate,” replied the Duke, “his cellar and kitchen 
may easily be better than M. de Chavigny’s.” 

“ Well,” said La Ramée, falling into the snare, “ what should 
prevent you tasting them? Besides, I promised him your 
custom.” 

“You are right,” said the Duke. “If I must remain here 
forever, as Mazarin has had the kindness to promise me, I 
must invent some amusement for my old days; I must become 
a gourmand.” 

“ Monsiegneur,” said La Ramée, “take a piece of advice: do 
not wait till you are old for that.” 

“Good,” said the Duke to himself. “ Every man, to destroy 
his soul and body, must have received from the munificence of 
Heaven one of the seven deadly sins, if not two. It seems 
that Master La Ramée’s is gormandising. Never mind; we 
will take advantage of it.” Then he said aloud: 

“ Well, then, my dear La Ramée, the day after to-morrow is 
a feast day, is it not?” 

“ Yes, monsiegneur ; it is Whitsuntide.” 

“Would you like to give me a lesson the day after to- 
morrow ?” 

“In what?” 

“In gormandising.” 

“ Most willingly, monseigneur.”’ 

“ But a lesson téte-d-téte. We will send the guards to dine 
at M. de Chavigny’s canteen, and will ourselves have a supper, 
the directions for which I leave entirely to you.” 

“Hum!” said La Ramée. 

The offer was tempting; but La Ramée, however unfavour- 
ably the Cardinal might consider his appearance, was a shrewd 
old dog, who knew every trap which a prisoner might lay. M. 
de Beaufort had, he said, prepared forty plans of escape. Did 
not this supper conceal some cunning device ? 

He reflected a moment; but the result of his reflection was that, 
as he was to order the provisions and wine, no powder could be 
spread on the provisions, or any drug mixed with the wine. 

As for making him drunk, the Duke could not have formed 
any such intention, and the mere idea of it made him laugh. 
Then a sudden thought made everything easy. 

The Duke had followed La Ramée’s internal soliloquy with 
much anxiety, so far as he could observe it by the expression 
of his face; and at last the officer’s countenance brightened. 
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“ Well,” said the Duke, “ does the proposition suit you ? ” 

«“ Yes, monseigneur, on one condition.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“Tt is that Grimaud may wait upon us at table.” 

Nothing could be better for the Prince; yet he had sufficient 
command over himself to make his countenance assume an 
expression of ill-humour. 

“The devil take your Grimaud!” he exclaimed; “he will 
quite spoil the feast.” 

“JT will command him to stand behindyour Highness, and 
as he breathes not a syllable, your Highness will neither see 
nor hear him, and may imagine that he is a hundred leagues 
distant.” 

“My dear,” said the Duke, “do you know what I per- 
ceive most clearly in all this? It is that you distrust me 
mightily.” 

«¢ Monseigneur, the day after to-morrow is Whitsuntide.” 

«“ Well, and what have I to do with Whitsuntide? Are you 
afraid that the Holy Ghost will descend on me in the form of 
a fiery tongue and open the doors of my prison ? ” 

“No, monseigneur, but I have told you what that cursed 
magician predicted.” 

«“ And what did he predict ?” 

“That the Whitsuntide should not pass without your High- 
ness being out of Vincennes.” 

«“ So you believe in magicians, you silly fellow ?” 

“TI?” said La Ramée; “I do not care that for them.” 
And he snapped his fingers. “ But it is Monsignor Giulio who 
cares for them; being an Italian, he is superstitious.” 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well,” said he, with good-humour perfectly put on, “so let 
it be. I accept Grimaud, for otherwise we shall never settle 
anything. But I want no one else besides Grimaud. You 
must take the management of everything — you must order 
the supper as you see fit; all I want is one of those pies you 
mentioned. You must order it in my name, that Father Mar- 
teau’s successor may even surpass himself; and you will 
promise him my custom, not only as long as I remain in 
prison, but also after I have left it.” 

“So you still believe that you shall get out of it?” said La 
Ramée. 

“Why,” answered the Prince, “even should it not be till 
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Mazarin’s death, I am fifteen years younger than he is. It is 
true,” he added, laughing, “ one lives faster at Vincennes.” 

“ Monseigneur!” cried La Ramée — “ monseigneur! ” 

“Or one dies sooner,” added the Duke; “it comes to the 
same thing.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said La Ramée, “I am going to order the 
supper.” 

“And do you think that you can make anything of your 
pupil ? ” 

“T hope so, monseigneur,” replied La Ramée. 

“Tf he gives you time for it,” murmured the Duke. 

“ What does monseigneur say ? ” 

“Monseigneur says that you need not spare the Cardinal’s 
purse, since he has taken it into his head to burden himself 
with our support.” 

La Ramée stopped at the door. 

“ Whom does monseigneur wish me to send to him ? ” 

“« Any one you like, except Grimaud.” 

“The officer on guard, then?” 

“Yes; with his chess-board.” 

“Yes,” and La Ramée left the room. 

In five minutes the officer on guard entered the room, and 
immediately afterwards the Duc de Beaufort appeared to be 
absorbed in the sublime combinations of checkmating. 

Thought is a most singular thing, and what revolutions does 
one word, or sign, or hope produce in it! The Duke had been 
five years in prison; and on looking back at these five years, 
slowly as they had passed, they actually appeared shorter than 
the two days, the forty-eight hours, that still separated him 
from the period fixed for his escape. 

Then there was one thing which occupied him most in- 
tensely. It was in what way his escape was to be accom- 
plished. He had been made to hope for the result, but the 
mysterious details to be contained in this famous pie had been 
concealed from him. What friends awaited him? So he still 
had friends after five years’ imprisonment? He was, indeed, 
a most favoured prince. 

He forgot a still more extraordinary thing, that besides 
these friends a woman had not forgotten him. She might 
not, perhaps, have been scrupulously faithful to him, but she 
had not forgotten him, and that was much. 

All this was more than enough to engage M. de Beaufort’s 
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thoughts. Therefore, at chess, as at tennis, the Duke com- 
mitted fault upon fault, and the officer beat him, as La Ramée 
had beaten him in the morning. 

But these successive defeats had this advantage, that they 
brought the Prince to eight o’clock in the evening. It was, at 
any rate, three hours gained. Then came the night, and with 
the night came sleep. 

At least so thought the Duke. But sleep is a most capri- 
cious divinity, and it is exactly when you invoke her that she 
refuses to come. The Duke waited for her till midnight, turn- 
ing and twisting on his bed like St. Laurent on his gridiron. 
At last, however, he slept. 

But with the day he awoke. He had had the most fantastic 
dreams: wings had sprouted from his sides ; then he naturally 
endeavoured to fly, and, at first, the wings had performed their 
office properly ; but having reached a certain height, this strange 
support had suddenly failed him, his wings had broken, he had 
seemed to fall into a fathomless abyss, and had awoke covered 
with perspiration, just as if he had fallen in reality. 

Then he had again fallen asleep, only to wander afresh in a 
labyrinth of dreams, each more senseless than the other. 
Scarcely were his eyes closed when his mind, fixed only on 
one object,— his escape, — applied itself to attempt this 
escape. Now the circumstances were quite different: a sub- 
terranean passage had been discovered which was to conduct 
him out of Vincennes; he entered this passage, and Grimaud 
was walking before him with a lantern in his hand; but 
gradually the passage grew narrower, and yet the Duke con- 
tinued his course; at last the subterranean passage became so 
narrow that the fugitive in vain endeavoured to go forward ; 
the sides of the walls contracted and squeezed him between 
them ; he made incredible efforts to thrust himself forward, 
but it was impossible; and yet he saw Grimaud before him 
with his lantern, still walking on; he wished to call him back 
to assist in pulling him out of this defile, which was smother- 
ing him, but he could not utter a word. Then, at the other 
extremity of the passage by which he had come, he heard the 
steps of his pursuers; these steps drew near; he was dis- 
covered, and had no longer any hope of escape. The wall 
appeared to be leagued with his enemies, and to press him. 
closer the more he struggled to escape; at last he heard the 
voice of La Ramée, and then he saw him; La Ramée thrust 
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forth his hand and laid it upon his shoulder, roaring with 
laughter; he was taken and conducted to that low-vaulted 
chamber where the Marshal Ornano, Puylaurens, and his 
uncle had died; their three tombs were there, mounds rising 
from the ground; and a fourth grave was open, only waiting 
for a dead body. 

Therefore, when he awoke the Duke made as great efforts 
to keep himself awake as he had before made to sleep; and 
when La Ramée came in the morning he found him so pale 
and worn out that he asked him if he was ill. 

“ Really,” said one of the guards who had passed the night 
in the room, and who had not been able to sleep from the 
toothache caused by the dampness, “ monseigneur passed a 
most disturbed night, and two or three times called for help 
in his dreams.” 

«“ What is the matter, monseigneur ? ” inquired La Ramée. 

“ Ah, it is you, you fool!” replied the Duke, “ who, with all 
your nonsense about my escaping, turned my head last even- 
ing, made me dream that I made the attempt and in doing it 
broke my neck.” 

La Ramée burst into laughter. 

“ You see, then,” said he, “it is an admonition from Heaven, 
and I hope that monseigneur will never commit such follies 
except in your dreams.” 

“You are quite right, La Ramée,” said the Duke, wiping 
away the perspiration which yet stood on his forehead; “I 
do not wish to think of anything for the future but eating 
and drinking.” 

“ Hush!” said La Ramée. 

And he sent away the guards upon various pretences. 

“ Well?” said the Duke, when they were alone. 

“Well?” said La Ramée; “ your déjewner is ordered.” 

“ And of what will it consist?” inquired the Prince; «let 
us hear, sir Major-domo.” 

“ Monseigneur promised to depend upon mv.” 

“ And will there be a pie?” 

“T believe so indeed — as big as a tower.” 

“ Made by Father Marteau’s successor ? ” 

“Tt is ordered.” 

“ And you told him that it was for me?” 

“T told him so.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 
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“ That he would do his best to satisfy your Highness.” 

“That ’s well,” said the Duke, rubbing his hands. 

“Zounds, your Excellence!” said La Ramée, “how you 
take to good living! Not once in all these five years have I 
seen you with such a joyous countenance.” 

The Duke saw that he had not been sufficiently master of 
his feelings; but at that moment Grimaud entered, as if he 
had been listening at the door, and had perceived that it was 
necessary to distract La Ramée’s attention, and made a sign 
that he had somewhat to tell hin. - 

La Ramée went up to Grimaud, who spoke to him in a low 
voice. 

In the meantime the Duke recovered himself. 

“JT forbade this man to come in without my permission!” he 
exclaimed. 

« You must pardon him, monseigneur,” said La Ramée, “ for 
I ordered hin.” 

« And why did you do so, when you knew that I disliked it ?” 

«“ Monseigneur remembers what has been agreed upon,” said 
La Ramée, “and that he is to wait upon us at that famous 
supper. Monseigneur has forgotten the supper.” 

“No; but I had forgotten M. Grimaud.” 

«“ Monseigneur knows that there can be no supper without 
him.” 

«Well, then, do as you please.” i 

« Gome here, Grimaud,” said La Ramée, “and hear what I 
have to say to you.” 

Grimaud approached with his sourest look. 

La Ramée continued : 

«“ Monseigneur has done me the honour to invite me to a téte- 
a-téte supper to-morrow.” 

Grimaud made a sign as much as to say, “ How does that 
concern me?” 

“Yes, yes,” said La Ramée, “it concerns you, for you will 
have the honour to wait on us without reckoning that how- 
ever hungry and thirsty we may be, something will be left for 
you in the dishes and at the bottom of the bottles.” 

Grimaud bowed his thanks. 

«“ And now, monseigneur,” said La Ramée, “I demand par- 
don of your Highness. It seems that M. de Chavigny is to 
be absent for some days, and before his departure he has some 
orders to give me.” 
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The Duke endeavoured to exchange a glance with Grimaud, 
but Grimaud’s eye was expressionless. 

“Go,” said the Duke to La Ramée, “ but return as soon as 
you can.” 

“Would monseigneur like to take your revenge for yester- 
day’s tennis ?” 

Grimaud gave an imperceptible nod. 

“Yes,” said the Duke. “But take care, my dear La 
Ramée; the days follow, but are not alike; so that I am 
determined to give you a good beating this morning.” 

La Ramée left the room. Grimaud followed him with his 
eyes without the rest of his body deviating a line from the 
perpendicular, and when he saw the door shut he drew a 
pencil and sheet of paper hastily from his pocket. “ Write, 
monseigneur,” said he. 

“ And what am I to write ?” 

Grimaud pointed with his finger and dictated : 

“ Kverything is ready for to-morrow evening. Keep a look- 
out from seven till nine o'clock. Have two led horses ready. We 
shall descend by the first window of the gallery.” 

« What next ?”’ inquired the Duke. 

“ What next, monseigneur,” said Grimaud, quite astonished, 
Morter? ~ Why, sien it.” 

“ And is that all?” 

“What can you want more, monseigneur?” replied Gri- 
maud, who was for the strictest brevity. 

The Duke signed it. 

“And now,” said Grimaud, “has monseigneur lost the 
ball ? ” 

“ What ball ? ” 

“'That which contained the letter.” 

“No; I fancied that it might be useful to us. There it is.” 

And the Duke took the ball from his bolster and gave it to 
Grimaud. 

Grimaud gave his most charming smile. 

“ Well?” said the Duke. 

“Well, monseigneur,” answered Grimaud, “I sew the 
paper in the ball, and while you are playing you must send 
it over into the trench.” 

“ But perhaps it will be lost.” 

“No, monseigneur ; there will be some one to pick it up.” 

“ A gardener ?” asked the Duke. 
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Grimaud nodded. 

“The same as yesterday ? ” 

Grimaud repeated his sign. 

“The Comte de Rochefort, is it ? ” 

Grimaud nodded three times. 

“ But come,” said the Duke, “at any rate tell me something 
about the measures which are to be used to accomplish my 
escape.” 

“ That is forbidden,” said Grimaud, “before the moment of 
execution.” 

“ Who are those who will await me onthe other side of the 
moat ? ” ‘ 

“T know nothing about it, monseigneur.” 

“But at any rate, if you would keep me from going mad 
tell me what will be in this famous pie.” 

«‘ Monseigneur,” said Grimaud, “it will contain two daggers, 
a knotted cord, and a choke-pear! gag.” 

“Good! I understand.” 

“ Monseigneur sees that there will be something for each 
of us.” 

“ We shall take the daggers and cord for ourselves,” said 
the Duke. 

“ And we will make La Ramée eat the pear,” said Grimaud. 

“‘My dear Grimaud,” said the Duke, “you do not speak 
often, but when you do favour us you utter golden words.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ONE OF MARIE MICHON’S ADVENTURES. 


Axsout the same time that these plans of escape were being 
faid by the Duc de Beaufort and Grimaud, two horsemen, 
followed at a short distance by a lacquey, were entering Paris 
by the Rue du Faubourg St. Marcel. These two men were 
the Comte de la Fére and the Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

It was the first time that the young man had visited Paris ; 
and Athos, by showing him the first view of it from this side, 
had not indulged in any coquettish sentimentality by giving him 





1A poire d’angoisse (choke-pear) was an improved gag; it was in the shape of a pear, 
was thrust into the mouth, and by means of a spring expanded itself so as to stretch 
the jaws to their utmost extent. 
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a favourable impression of his former mistress — the capital. 
Assuredly the last village of Touraine was more pleasing to 
the eye than Paris seen from the side of Blois. We must 
confess, therefore, that this far-famed city produced but a 
slight effect upon the youth. 

Athos had his usual air of calm indifference. 

Having reached St. Médard, Athos, who acted as guide 
through this labyrinth, took the Rue des Postes, then the Rue 
de L’Estrapade, then the Rue des Fossés St. Michel, then the 
Rue de Vaugirard. When they came to the Rue Férou the 
travellers went down it. About half-way down the street 
Athos raised his eyes with a smile, and pointing to a citizen’s 
house — ; 

“There,” said he, “ Raoul, there is a house where I passed 
seven of the happiest and unhappiest years of my life.” 

The young man smiled in his turn and bowed to the house. 
His deep love for his protector manifested itself in every act 
of his life. 

As to Athos, we have said that Raoul was not only the 
centre, but, saving his connections with his old regiment, the sole 
object of his affections; and it may be easily imagined in 
what tender way Athos’s heart now could love. 

The two travellers stopped at the Rue du Vieux-Colombier, 
at the sign of the Renard-Vert. Athos had known this 
tavern of old. A hundred times had he visited it with his 
friends; but during twenty years there had been many 
changes in it, beginning with its landlords. 

The travellers turned their horses over to the grooms, and, 
as they were high-bred animals, recommended them particu- 
larly to their care, directing that they should only give them 
chaff and oats, and should rub their legs and chests with warm 
wine. They had been travelling twenty leagues aday. Then, 
having first taken care of their horses, as all genuine cavaliers 
should do, they asked for two rooms for themselves. 

“ You must go and dress, Raoul,” said Athos; “I am about 
to introduce you to some one.” 

“To-day, sir?” asked the young man. 

“Tn half an hour.” 

The youth bowed. Less robust than Athos, who appeared 
to be made of iron, he would probably have preferred a bath 
in that Seine of which he had heard so much and which he 
was determined to find inferior to the Loire, and afterward 
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his bed ; but the Comte de la Fére had spoken, and he thought 
of nothing but obedience. 

“By the by,” said Athos, “take some pains with your 
toilet. I wish you to look your very best.” 

“T hope, sir,” said the youth, smiling, “that there is no 
question of marriage? You remember my engagements with 
Louise.” 

Athos also smiled. 

“No, do not distress yourself,” said he, “although I am 
going to introduce you to a woman.” 

“ A woman!” cried Raoul. 

“ Yes; and I shall expect you to love her.” 

The youth looked at the Count with some anxiety; but see- 
ing Athos smiling he became more easy. 

“ And how old is she?” demanded the Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne. 

“My dear Raoul, learn once for all,” replied Athos, “that 
that is a question which is never asked. When you can read 
a woman’s age in her countenance, there is no use in asking it; 
when you cannot, it is indiscreet.” 

«“ And is she beautiful ? ” 

“Sixteen years ago she had the character of being not 
only the most beautiful, but the most graceful woman in 
France.” 

This answer quite reassured the Viscount. Athos could not 
possibly have any project concerning him and a woman who 
was considered the most beautiful and most graceful woman in 
France a year before he was born. 

So he went to his room, and, with that foppery so excus- 
able in youth, began to follow Athos’s instructions; that is, to 
make himself look as well as possible. Now, this was easy, 
considering what nature had done for him. 

When he came down Athos received him with a paternal 
smile such as he had been wont to bestow on D’Artagnan in 
the olden days, but it bore the impress of a deeper tenderness 
for Raoul. é 

Athos cast a glance at his feet, his hands, and his hair, those 
three signs of high breeding. His dark hair was gracefully 
parted, as it was then worn, and fell in curls, shading his 
face ; gray doeskin gloves, matching his hat, set off his elegant 
and slender hand; while his boots, of the same color, vonfined 


a foot that might have belonged to a boy of ten. 
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“Come,” said he in a low voice, “if she is not proud of 
him, she must be fastidious indeed.” 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon, just the proper time 
for making calls. The two travellers went by the Rue de 
Grenelle, then took the Rue des Rosiers, entered the Rue St. 
Dominique, and stopped before a splendid mansion, situ- 
ated opposite the Jacobins, and surmounted by the arms of 
Luynes. 

“ Here it is,” said Athos. 

He entered the mansion with that firm step which always 
assures a porter that one has a right todo so. He mounted the 
steps, and, addressing a footman in magnificent livery, inquired 
if Madame la Duchesse de Chevreuse was at home, and if she 
would receive M. le Comte de la Feére. 

A moment after the footman returned and said that 
although the Duchesse de Chevreuse had not the honor of 
knowing Monsieur le Comte de la Fére she requested him to 
enter. 

Athos followed the servant, who led him through a long 
suite of apartments, and at last stopped before a door that was 
closed. They were in a salon. Athos made the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne a sign to remain where he was. 

The servant opened the door and announced Monsieur le 
Comte de la Fere. 

Madame de Chevreuse, whom we have so often metitioned 
in our story of “The Three Musketeers ” without having had 
an opportunity of describing her, was still considered a very 
beautiful woman. Indeed, although she was now about forty- 
four or forty-five years old, she appeared scarcely thirty-eight. 
Her fair hair was still beautiful, her large intelligent eyes which 
intrigue had so often opened and love so often shut were still 
full of fire, and her sylph-like figure was still most symmetri- 
eal, so much so that to one who walked behind her she looked 
like the young girl who jumped over the moat of the Tuil- 
eries with Anne of Austria, thereby, in 1623, depriving the 
Crown of France of an heir. . 

Moreover, she was still the same giddy creature who cast 
such a stamp of originality over her amours that they are 
become a sort of illustration of her family. 

She was in a small boudoir, the window of which looked on 
the garden. This boudoir, according to the fashion which 
Madame de Rambouillet had introduced on building her hétel, 
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was hung with a sort of blue damask with red flowers and 
gold leaves. There was much coquetry in a woman of the 
age of Madame de Chevreuse living in such a boudoir, and 
more than all, in being, as she was at that moment, reclining 
on a sofa, her head resting against the tapestry. 

She held a half-opened book in her hand and had a cushion 
to support the arm that held the book. 

At the servant’s announcement she partly raised herself and 
thrust her head forward with considerable curiosity. 

Athos made his appearance. 

He was dressed in violet-coloured velvet with laces of the 
same colour; his points were of dead Silver; his mantle had no 
gold embroidery; and a plain violet-coloured plume drooped 
over his dark hat. He had boots of black leather; and from 
his polished girdle hung that sword, with its magnificent 
handle, which Porthos had so often admired in the Rue Férou, 
and which Athos would never lend him. The falling collar of 
his shirt was composed of splendid lace, and lace also hung 
over the tops of his boots. 

In the whole person of him who had just been announced 
under a name completely unknown to Madame de Chevreuse, 
there was such an air of the gentleman of high condition that 
she half rose and gracefully motioned to him to take a seat. 

Athos bowed and obeyed. ‘Fhe servant was about to retire, 
when Athos made him a sign to remain. 

“ Madame,” said he to the Duchess, “I have had the audac- 
ity to present myself at your hétel without being known to 
you. I have so far succeeded, since you have deigned to 
receive me. I have now to request you to grant me half an 
hour’s private conversation.” 

“JT grant it to you, sir,” replied Madame de Chevreuse, with 
her most gracious smile. 

“ But that is not all, madame. I know that I am very pre- 
sumptuous, but the conversation which I request is ¢éte-a-téte, 
and I am most anxious not to be interrupted.” 

“JT am at home to no one,” said the Duchess to the servant. 
Leave the room.” 

The lacquey departed. 

There was a moment’s silence during which these two per- 
sons, who saw at the first glance that they were both of high 
birth, examined each other without the slighest embarrassment. 

The Duchess first broke silence. 
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‘“‘ Well, sir,” said she, “do you not perceive that I am wait. 
ing with impatience ? ” 

“And I, madame,” replied Athos, “I am looking with 
admiration.” 

“Sir,” said Madame de Chevreuse, “you must excuse me 
for being anxious to know to whom I am speaking. You are 
of the Court, that is quite evident, and yet I have not seen you 
there. Have you just come out of the Bastille ?” 

“ No, madame,” replied Athos, smiling ; “ but I am probably 
on the road that leads to it.” 

“‘ Ah, in that case tell me quickly who you are, and then 
take your departure,” cried the Duchess, with that tone of 
gayety which was so charming in her; “for I am already suffi- 
ciently compromised without being more so.” 

“WholIam, madame? My name has been announced — 
the Comte de la Fére. This name you have never known. 
Formerly I bore another, which perhaps you knew, but which 
you have certainly forgotten.” 

“Tell it me, however, sir.” 

“ Formerly,” replied the Count, “I was called Athos.” 

Madame de Chevreuse opened her large eyes with astonish- 
ment. It was evident that this name was not, as the Count 
had supposed, entirely effaced from her memory, although 
much confounded amid ancient recollections. 

“ Athos ?” said she. “ Wait now.” 

And she placed her hands on her forehead as if to compel 
the thousand fugitive ideas so far to concentrate as to enable 
her for one instant to have a clear view of that brilliant and 
chequered assemblage. 

“Shall I assist you, madame ? ” asked Athos, smiling. 

“Yes,” replied the Duchess, already fatigued with the 
effort; “you will much oblige me.” 

“This Athos was allied with three young Musketeers who 
were called D’Artagnan, Porthos, and” — 

Athos paused. 

“ And Aramis,” added the Duchess, with great vivacity. . 

“Yes, Aramis— that’s it,’ said Athos; “you have not, 
therefore, forgotten that name?” 

“ No,” said she. “Poor Aramis !— he was a charming gen- 
tleman, elegant, discreet, and the author of pretty verses. I 
believe that he has turned out badly,” said she. 

“Oh, very badly indeed! He has become an abbé.” 
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« Ah, what a sad misfortune!” said Madame de Chevreuse, 
carelessly playing with her fan. “ Really, sir, I am extremely 
obliged to you.” 

«For what, madame ? ” 

« For having recalled this recollection to me, which is one of 
the most agreeable souvenirs of my youth.” 

« And will you allow me to recall another ?” 

«“ Which is connected with the former ?” 

« Yes and no.” 

« Faith, sir, you may say anything,” replied Madame de 
Chevreuse. “Iam willing to run any risk with a man like 
you.” 

Athos bowed. 

“ Aramis had some connection,” said he, “with a young 
seamstress of Tours.” 

« A young seamstress of Tours?” said Madame de Chey- 
reuse. 

« Yes; a cousin of his who was called Marie Michon.” 

«<Qh, yes, I knew her,” said Madame de Chevreuse. “ He 
wrote to her during the siege of La Rochelle, to warn her of a 
plot which was forming against that poor Buckingham.” 

« Exactly so,” said Athos. ‘ Would you allow me to speak 
to you concerning her ?” 

Madame de Chevreuse looked earnestly at Athos. 

« Yes,” answered she, “ provided that you will not speak too 
severely of her.” 

«“[ ghould then be ungrateful,” said Athos; “and I look 
upon ingratitude not merely as a fault or crime, but as a vice, 
which is much worse.” 

«You ungrateful to Marie Michon, sir!” exclaimed Madame 
de Chevreuse, endeavouring to read Athos’s eyes. “ How could 
that be 2? You never knew her personally.” 

«Oh, madame, who knows ?” replied Athos. “There is a 
popular proverb that only mountains do not meet; and popu- 
lar proverbs are often wonderfully true.” 

«Well, go on, go on, sir,” said Madame de Chevreuse eagerly, 
“ for you can have no idea how greatly this conversation amuses 
me.’” 

« You encourage me,” replied Athos, “ and therefore I pro- 
ceed. This cousin of Aramis, — this Marie Michon; in fine, 


this young seamstress, — in spite of her humble condition, had 


acquaintances in the highest circles, She called the greatest 
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ladies of the Court her friends; and the Queen, proud as she 
is as an Austrian and a Spaniard, called her sister.” 

“Alas!” said Madame de Chevreuse, with a gentle sigh 
and a slight movement of the eyebrows peculiar to herself, 
“things are greatly changed since that time.” 

« And the Queen was right,” continued Athos, “for she was 
much devoted to her, even to the point of serving as the me- 
dium of communication with her brother the King of Spain.” 

“ But that is now imputed to her as a great crime,” replied 
the Duchess. 

“So that the Cardinal,” continued Athos, “the other — the 
real Cardinal, resolved to arrest poor Marie Michon and send 
her to the Chateau deLochés. Fortunately, this project could not 
be executed so secretly but that it leaked out ; the possibility 
had been provided for. In case Marie Michon were threatened 
by any danger, the Queen was to send her a book of Hours 
bound in green velvet.” 

“ Exactly so, sir! You are well informed.” 

“One morning this green book arrived, being brought by de 
Prince Marcillac. There was no time to lose. By good fortune. 
Marie Michon and a servant she had named Kitty wore men’s 
clothes admirably well. The Prince procured for Marie Michon 
a cavalier’s dress, and for Kitty a lacquey’s, and gave them 
two excellent horses. The fugitives quitted Tours in great 
haste and directed their course toward Spain, trembling at 
every sound; following by-lanes because they dared not pursue 
the high road, and asking hospitality when they could not find 
an inn.” 

“Well, really, that is exactly the truth!” exclaimed Madame 
de Chevreuse, clapping her hands; “it would be singular 
indeed ”? — 

She stopped. 

“Shall I follow the two travellers to the end of their 
journey ?” said Athos. “No, madame, I will not waste your 
time in that manner, and we will accompany them only as far 
as a little village of Limousin, situated between Tulle and 
Angouléme, —a little village called Roche-l’Abeille.” 

Madame de Chevreuse uttered a cry of surprise and looked 
at Athos with an expression of astonishment which made the 
old Musketeer smile. 

“Wait, madame,” said Athos, “for what remains to be told 
is far more singular than what I have yet narrated.” 
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“ Sir,’ cried Madame de Chevreuse, “I take you for a 
sorcerer; I am waiting to hear everything, but really — Never 
mind, proceed.” 

“This day the journey had been very long and fatiguing. 
It was cold, for it was the eleventh of October. There was 
neither inn nor chateau in this village, and the peasants’ 
houses were poor and dirty. Marie Michon was a very aristo- 
eratic person, and like the Queen, her sister, she was accus- 
tomed to delicate odours and fine linen. She determined, 
therefore, to ask hospitality at the priest’s house.” 

Athos paused. a 

“Oh, continue!” said the Duchess; “I told you that I am 
waiting to hear the whole story.” 

“The two travellers knocked at the door; it was late, and 
the priest, who was in bed, called out for them to come in, 

«They entered, for the door was not fastened; in villages 
there is no suspicion. A lamp was burning in the priest’s cham- 
ber. Marie Michon, who made the most charming cavalier in 
the world, pushed open the door, thrust in her head, and asked 
hospitality. 

« ¢Willingly, young gentlemen,’ answered the priest, ‘if you 
will be satisfied with the remains of my supper and a share 
of my room.’ 

“The two travellers consulted together a moment. The 
priest heard them laughing heartily. Then the master, or 
rather the mistress, replied: 

«éThank you, M. le Curé, I accept your offer.’ 

«¢Then sup, and make as little noise as you can, replied 
the priest, ‘for I also have been travelling all day, and I shall 
not be sorry to sleep to-night.’ ” 

Madame de Chevreuse was evidently proceeding from sur- 
prise to astonishment, and from astonishment to stupefaction. 
Her face, as she looked at Athos, had assumed an expression 
impossible to describe; it was plain that she would have 
spoken, but yet held her tongue for fear of losing one word 
uttered by her visitor. ¢ 

«“ What next?” said she. 

«“ What next?” replied Athos. “Ah! now comes the most 
difficult part.” 

“ Speak! speak! speak! You may tell me all. Besides, 
it does not concern me: it concerns Mademoiselle Marie 
Michon.” 
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“Ah! that is true,” said Athos. “ Well, then, Marie Michon 
supped with her maid, and after supper, according to the per- 
mission which had been given, entered her host’s apartment, 
while Kitty settled herself in an easy-chair in the front room 
where they had supped.’ 

“ Really, sir,” said Madame de Chevreuse, “ unless you are 
the demon himself, I cannot imagine how you came to know 
all these circumstances.” 

“Marie Michon was a charming woman,” continued Athos; 
“one of those crazy creatures into whose minds the 
strangest ideas constantly enter— one of those beings born 
for our destruction. Now, as she remembered that her host 
was a priest, this coquette’ conceived the notion that it would 
be a jolly recollection for her in her old age, among many other 


jolly recollections, that she had brought about the damnation 


of an abbé.” 

“Count,” exclaimed the Duchess, “on my word of honour 
you absolutely frighten me.” 

“ Alas!” proceeded Athos, the poor abbé was not a St. 
Ambrose, and I repeat it—- Marie Michon was an adorable 
creature.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the Duchess, seizing Athos’s hands, “tell 
me instantly how you know all these circumstances, or I will 
send for a monk of the Vieux-Augustins and have you exor- 
cised !” 

Athos began to laugh. 

“Nothing easier, madame. A cavalier who was himself 
engaged in an important mission had, an hour before you, 
come to ask hospitality at the priest’s dwelling, and just at 
that very moment the priest was called out to a dying man, 
and was about to leave not only his house, but the village, for 
the night. Then the priest, having full confidence in his 
guest, who was, in fact, a gentleman, had given up to him his 
house, his supper, and his bed. So Marie Michon had asked 
hospitality of the good abbé’s guest, and not of the abbé him- 
self.” 

“And this cavalier —this guest — this gentleman, who 
arrived before her” — 

“Was myself, the Comte de la Fere,” replied Athos, rising 
and bowing respectfully to the Duchess. 

The Duchess remained a moment in utter stupefaction, and 
then suddenly bursting into laughter — 
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«Ah! by my faith,” said she, “it is very droll. This mad- 
cap, Marie Michon, got off better than she expected. Sit 
down, my dear Count, and finish your tale.” 

“Now, madame, I must make my apologies. I have told 
you that I was travelling on an important mission. At the 
break of day I left the room very quietly, leaving my charm- 
ing bedfellow asleep. In the front room I found the maid 
servant — wholly worthy of her mistress — also asleep, with her 
head resting on the chair. Her pretty face struck me. I 
approached her, and recognised that little Kitty whom our 
friend Aramis had recommended to her. And thus I learnt 
that the charming traveller was”? — 

“¢ Marie Michon,” said the Duchess, with great quickness. 

“ Marie Michon,” replied Athos. “Then I left the house, 
went to the stable, found my horse saddled and my servant 
ready; we departed.” 

«“ And have you never revisited that village?” said Madame 
de Chevreuse, with great vivacity. 

«“ A year after, madame.” 

“ Well, then? ” 

“ Well, I wished to see the good priest again. I found him 
much occupied with an event which he could not comprehend. 
He had, a week before, received a cradle containing a charming 
little boy of three months old, with a purse full of gold, and 
a note containing these simple words, ‘ October 11, 1633.’” 

“It was the date of that singular adventure,” replied 
Madame de Chevreuse. 

«“ Yes, but he did not understand anything about it, except 
that he had passed the night with a dying man; for Marie 
Michon had herself left his house before his return.” 

“You must know, sir,” said the Duchess, “that Marie 
Michon, on her return to France in 1643, sent to find out some- 
thing about that child; for as she was a fugitive, she could 
not take care of it; but on her return to Paris, she wished to 
have it brought up near her.” 

“ And what did the ablé say ?”’ demanded Athos. 

“That a nobleman, whom he did not know, had taken charge 
of it, had made himself responsible for its future welfare, and 
had taken it away with him.” 

« And it was true.” 

« Ah! I understand now! That nobleman was yourself — 
was his father.” 
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“Hush! Do not speak so loud, madame. He is there.” 

“He is there!” exclaimed Madame de Chevreuse, rising 
quickly, —“ he is there !—-my son—the son of Marie Michon 
—isthere! I must see him this instant!” 

“ Observe, madame, that he neither knows his father nor his 
mother,” said Athos. 

“You have kept the secret, and have brought him here, 
thinking that it would make me very happy. Oh, thanks, 
thanks, sir!” exclaimed Madame de Cheyreuse, seizing his 
hand and endeavouring to carry it to her lips. “Thanks! 
You have indeed a noble heart!” 

“T bring him to you,” said Athos, withdrawing his hand, 
“that you may, in turn, do something for him, madame. Till 
now I have carefully watched his education, and I have made 
him, I think, an accomplished gentleman. But the time is 
come when I find myself obliged to resume the wandering and 
dangerous life of a party-man. To-morrow I enter upon a 
hazardous adventure which may cost me my life. Then he 
must depend on you for his progress in the world, where he 
must play a part.” 

“Oh, you may be assured on that point!” exclaimed the 
Duchess. “Unfortunately I have but little influence at pres- 
ent, but what I have shall be exerted for him. As for his 
fortune and his title” — 

“Do not distress yourself about that, madame. I have re- 
signed to him the estate of Bragelonne, which I inherited, and 
which gives him the title of Viscount and ten thousand livres 
a year.” 

“Upon my honour, sir,” said the Duchess, “ you are anoble 
gentleman. But I am most eager to see our young Viscount. 
Where is he?” 

“Out there in the salon. I will bring him if you wish 
it.” 

Athos went toward the door. The Duchess stopped him. 

“Ts he handsome ? ” said she. 

Athos smiled. 

“‘ He resembles his mother,’’ said he. 

At the same time he opened the door and made a sign to 
the young man, who appeared on the threshold. 

Madame de Chevreuse could not refrain from uttering an 
exclamation of joy at seeing such a charming cavalier, whe 
surpassed the proudest hopes that she could have formed. 
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«‘ Viscount, come near,” said Athos; “Madame la Duchesse 
de Cheyreuse permits you to kiss her hand.” 

The young man approached, with his sweet smile and head 
uncovered, put one knee to the ground and kissed Madame de 
Chevreuse’s hand. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said he, turning to Athos, “ do you not, 
in pity for my timidity, tell me that this lady is the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, and not rather the Queen ?” 

“No, Viscount,” said Madame de Chevreuse, taking his hand 
and making him sit near her, and looking at him with eyes 
sparkling with delight. “No, unfortunately I am not the 
Queen, for if I were I would immediately treat you according 
to your merits. But such as I am,” she continued, with 
difficulty refraining from pressing her lips to his noble fore- 
head, — “such as I am, let me know what career you wish to 
follow.” 

Athos, still standing, looked at them both with an indescrib- 
able expression of happiness. 

«“ Why, madame,” said the young man, with his sweet and 
melodious voice, “it appears to me that there is but one career 
for a gentleman —that of arms. M. le Comte has educated 
me, I believe, with the intention of making me a soldier; and 
he led me to hope that on coming to Paris he would introduce 
me to some one who would recommend me to the Prince.” 

«“ Yes, I comprehend. It is a good thing for a young soldier 
like you to serve under a general like the Prince. But let us 
see; wait; at present I am on bad terms with him, on account of 
the disputes of my mother-in-law, Madame de Montbazon, with 
Madame de Longueville. But through the Prince de Marcillac 
——ah, really, Count, that’s it — M. le Prince de Marcillac is 
an old friend of mine; he will recommend our young friend to 
Madame de Longueville, and she will give him a letter to her 
brother the Prince, who loves her too dearly not to comply 
immediately with her wishes.” 

« That will do excellently well,” said the Count; “ only may 
I recommend the very greatest despatch. I have reasons for 
wishing the Viscount to leave Paris before to-morrow evening.” 

“Do you wish your name to be mentioned, Monsieur le 
Comte ?” 

«Tt were better perhaps for him that it should not be known 
that he ever knew me.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried the young man. 
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“You know, Bragelonne,” said Athos, “that I never do 
anything without sufficient reason.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the young man, “I know that you are wis- 
dom itself, and I will obey you, as I have always done.” 

“ Well, then,” said the Duchess, “leave him with me, Count. 
I will send for the Prince de Marcillac, who is fortunately in 
Paris, and will not let him go till the matter is settled.” 

“A thousand thanks, Madame la Duchesse. I have much 
to do to-day; and on my return at about six this evening, I 
shall expect the Viscount at the hotel.” 

“What are you going to do this evening ? ” 

“We are going to the Abbé Scarron’s. I have a letter for 
him, and expect to meet one of my friends at his house.” 

“Very well,” said the Duchess. “I will look in there 
myself for a minute or two. Do not leave his house until you 
have seen me.” ; 

Athos bowed, and was leaving the room. 

“ Well, Monsieur le Comte,” said the Duchess, laughing, “do 
old friends part so ceremoniously ?” 

“Ah,” murmured Athos, kissing her hand, “had I but 
sooner known Marie Michon was such a charming creat- 
ure”? — 

And he left the room with a sigh. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ABBE SCARRON. 


THERE was a house in the Rue des Tournelles which all the 
chairmen and lacqueys of Paris knew; and yet it was not the 
habitation of a nobleman or financier. There was no feasting 
there; never any playing; and very seldom dancing. 

Yet it was the rendezvous of fashionable society, and all 
Paris went there. 

This house belonged to little Scarron. 

There was so much laughter at the witty abbé’s, so much 
news was detailed, this news was so rapidly discussed, ana- 
lysed, and transmuted, either into tales or epigrams, that every 
one wished to pass an hour with little Scarron, to hear what 
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he said, and to retail it in other places. Many were also am- 
bitious of letting off their own witticisms; and if they were 
funny, of course they themselves were acceptable. 

The little Abbé Scarron — who, after all, was only an abbé 
because he possessed an abbey, and not because he was in 
orders —had formerly been one of the most dandy preben- 
daries of the town of Mans where he lived. One day, during 
the carnival, he took it into his head to cause the greatest 
amusement to this good town of Mans, of which he was the 
life and soul; so he made his valet rub him all over with 
honey ; then, having opened a feather ed, he rolled himself 
in it, so that he became the most grotesque specimen of the 
bird kind that ever was seen. He then commenced a series 
of visits to his male and female friends, in this strange cos- 
tume. At first he was followed with astonishment; then with 
laughter and cries; then the porters began to abuse him, and 
the children to pelt him with stones; until at last he was 
obliged to scamper off to avoid the projectiles. As soon as he 
began to fly, every one followed him; he was tracked, hunted, 
and ferreted out of every retreat, and he found no other means 
of escaping his pursuers than by throwing himself into the 
river. He swam like a fish, but the water was as cold as ice. 
Scarron was in a violent perspiration; the cold seized him, 
and when he reached the other side he was paralysed. 

Every method which was known at that time was tried to 
restore the use of his limbs; and they made him suffer so 
much by their treatment that he dismissed his physicians, 
declaring that he much preferred the disease. Then he went 
back to Paris, where his character as a man of talent had been 
already established. There he hada chair made, of his own 
invention ; and one day when he paid Anne of Austria a visit 
in this chair, she, being delighted with his talent, asked him 
if he would not like to have some title. 

“ Yes, your Majesty, there is one of which I am vastly am- 
bitious,” replied Scarron. 

«“ And what is that?” démanded Anne of Austria. 

“The title of your Invalid,” replied the abbé. 

And Scarron was thenceforth nominated the “ Queen’s In- 
valid,” with a pension of fifteen hundred livres. 

From this moment, with no further anxiety for the future, 
Searron had led a jolly life, living on his pension and the 
income of his abbey. 
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One day, however, one of the Cardinal’s emissaries gave him 
a hint that he was wrong in receiving the coadjutor. 

“And why?” asked Scarron; “is he not a man of high 
birth ? ” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ Amiable ? ” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ Witty ?” 

“ Unfortunately he has too much wit.” 

“ Well, then,” said Scarron, “why do you wish me to dis- 
continue my acquaintance with such a man? ” 

“ Because he thinks ill of ” — 

“Really! Of whom?” * 

“ Of the Cardinal.” 

“Why!” replied Scarron, “I continue to receive M. Gilles 
Despréaux, who thinks ill of me; and would you have me 
refuse to receive the coadjutor because he thinks ill of another 
person ? Impossible!” 

Here the conversation dropped; and Scarron, from a spirit 
of opposition, had seen even more of M. de Gondy than 
before. 

Now, the very morning of the day which we have reached, 
and which was the last day of the quarter, Scarron, as usual, 
had sent his lacquey to the pension-office, with a receipt, to 
obtain his three months’ pay; but an answer had been re- 
turned “that the State had no more money for the Abbé 
Scarron.” 

When the lacquey brought this answer to Scarron, the Duc 
de Longueville was with him, and offered to give him a pension 
of twice the amount of which Mazarin had deprived him; but 
the cunning invalid took good care not to accept it. He man- 
aged so well, however, that at four o’clock in the afternoon 
the whole capital had heard of the Cardinal’s refusal. It 
happened to be Thursday, the abbé’s reception day. The 
people went there in crowds, and through the whole city there 
was bitter criticism on the Cardinal’s action. 

Athos met two gentlemen in the Rue St. Honoré. He did 
not know them. They were on horseback and followed by a 
lacquey, as he also was, and going the same way. One of 
them took off his hat and said: 

“Can you believe it, sir! — that scoundrel Mazarin has de 
prived poor Scarron of his pension !” 


Pee 
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“Tt is ridiculous,” said Athos, bowing at the same time to 
the two gentlemen. 

“Evidently you are a decent man, sir,” said the same gentle- 
man who had before addressed Athos; “and this Mazarin is 
really a scourge.” 

« Alas, sir,” replied Athos, “be careful to whom you say 
this!” 

And they separated with many expressions of politeness. 

“This happens very well, as we must go there this evening,” 
said Athos to the Viscount; “ we will pay our compliments to 
the poor man.” ‘ 

“ But who, pray, is M. Scarron, who is putting all Paris into 
such commotion?” asked Raoul. “Is hea disgraced minister ?” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! no, Viscount,” replied Athos; “he is simply 
a little gentleman, of considerable talent, who seems to have 
fallen into disgrace with the Cardinal, for having composed 
some quatrain against him.” 

« And do gentlemen make verses ?”? demanded Raoul, with 
great simplicity. “I thought that it was beneath them.” 

«“ Yes, my dear Viscount,” replied Athos, laughing, “ when 
they make bad ones; but when they make good ones, it raises 
their reputation. Look at M.de Rotrou. And yet,” con- 
tinued Athos, in the tone of one giving a piece of salutary 
advice, “I believe that it is better not to make any.” 

«“ Then,” said Raoul, “ this M. Scarron is a poet?” 

“Yes. Now you are prepared, Viscount, be very guarded 
in that house. Speak only by gestures, or rather listen.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Raoul. 

« You will perceive me talking a good deal with one of my 
friends, the Abbé d’Herblay, whom you have often heard me 
mention.” 

« T remember it, sir.” 

«Come toward us sometimes, as if to address us, but with- 
out speaking to us; and do not listen tous. This plan will 
keep troublesome people from interrupting us.” 

“Very well, sir; I will strictly obey you.” 

Athos paid two visits in Paris; and then at about seven 
o'clock they went toward the Rue des Tournelles. The 
street was blocked up by chairmen, horses, and footmen. 
Athos pushed through them, and entered, followed by the 
young man. The first person that attracted his attention on 
entering was Aramis, standing near a very large easy-chair 
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on casters, and covered by a canopy of tapestry; under this, in 
a state of perpetual motion and enveloped in a brocaded cloak, 
was a little face, young and gay enough, but sometimes turn- 
ing pale, although his eyes never lost their animated, talented, 
and courteous expression. It was the Abbé Scarron, always 
gay, jesting, complimenting, suffering, and scratching himself 
with a small stick. 

Around this kind of movable tent a crowd of gentlemen and 
ladies was pressing. The apartment was very neat, and suit- 
ably furnished. Large silk curtains, embroidered with flowers 
the colours of which had formerly been brilliant, but were now 
a little faded, hung from the lofty windows; the tapestry was 
unpretentious, but in good: taste. Two lacqueys, extremely 
polite and drilled to good manners, served with dignity. 

On seeing Athos, Aramis came up to him, took him by the 
hand, and introduced him to Scarron, who expressed as much 
pleasure as respect for his new guest, and paid an elegant 
compliment to the Viscount. Raoul was quite confused, for 
he was not prepared for the majesty of such cleverness. 
Nevertheless, he bowed gracefully. 

Athos next received the compliments of two or three gentle- 
men to whom Aramis introduced him. Then the slight dis- 
turbance caused by his entrance gradually subsided, and the 
conversation became general. 

In four or five minutes, which Raoul employed in recovering 
himself and in taking a topographic view of the assembly, the 
door opened and a servant announced Mademoiselle Paulet. 

Athos touched Raoul on the shoulder. 

“Look at that lady, Raoul,” said he, “for she is a historical 
personage. Henry IV. was going to her house when he was 
assassinated.” 

Raoul started. At every moment, for many days, some 
curtain had been raised for him, discovering some heroic inci- 
dent. This woman, still young and beautiful, had known and 
conversed with Henry IV. 

Every one eagerly pressed toward the new-comer, for she 
was greatly in fashion. She was tall, slender, and symmet- 
rical, with a profusion of golden hair, such as Raphael loved 
and Titian bestowed on all his Magdalens. This tawny or 
yellow colour, or perhaps that sort of regal preéminence which 
she had acquired over all other women, had caused her to be 
denominated the Lioness. 


A 
- 
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Our fair ladies of the present day, who are ambitious of this 
fashionable title, will thus know that it is derived, not from 
England, as they may perhaps have imagined, but from their 
beautiful and talented countrywoman, Mademoiselle Paulet. 

Mademoiselle Paulet went straight up to Scarron, in the 
midst of the universal murmur which her arrival had caused. 

“ Well, my dear abbé,” said she, in her calm and gentle 
voice, “so you are become a poor man. We heard of it this 
afternoon at Madame de Rambouillet’s. M. de Grasse told it 
to us.” 

“ Yes, but the State becomes rich,” réplied Scarron. “One 
should learn to sacrifice one’s self for one’s country.” 

“ The Cardinal will buy fifteen hundred livres’ worth more 
of pomatum and perfumes every year,” said a frondeur, whom 
Athos at once recognised as the gentleman whom he had met 
in the Rue St. Honoré. 

“ But what will the muse say?” replied Aramis, in his 
mellifluous voice, — “the muse, who requires gilded mediocrity. 
For, after all: 


‘6 %s¢ Virgilio puer aut tolerabile desit 
hospitium, caderent omnes & crinibus hydrv.’” 


“Good!” said Scarron, holding his hand out to Made- 
moiselle Paulet; “but if I no longer have my hydra, at any 
rate I still have my Lioness.” 

Every word that Scarron uttered that evening appeared 
exquisite. It is the privilege of persecution. M. Ménage was 
in eestasies of enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle Paulet took her accustomed place; but befur= 
she sat down, she cast, from the height of her stature « 
queenly glance over all the assembly, and her eyes rested c, 
Raoul. 

Athos smiled. 

«“ You have been observed by Mademoiselle Paulet, Raoul. 
Go and pay your respects to her. Tell her what you are — 
frankly a youth from the provinces ; but take care that you do 
not mention Henry IV.” 

The Viscount went, blushing, toward the Lioness, and was 
soon lost in the crowd of men that surrounded her chair. This 
made two distinct groups—that which surrounded M. Mé 
nago, and that which surrounded Mademoiselle Paulet. Scarron 
ran from one to the other, steering his movable chair amid all 
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this crowd with as much skill as the most experienced pilot 
would direct a barque through a sea studded with reefs. 

“ When shall we have some talk together?” said Athos to 
Aramis. : 

“ Presently,” he answered; “there is not yet sufficient com- 
pany assembled, and we should be observed.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the attendant an- 
nounced M. le Coadjuteur. 

At this name every one turned round, for it was one which 
was already beginning to be renowned. 

Athos did the same, for he knew the Abbé de Gondy only 
by name. 

He saw a little dark man, ill-formed and near-sighted, ex- 
tremely awkward with his hands in everything but the use 
of the sword and pistol. As soon as he came in he ran against 
a table, which he nearly upset, but yet he had something 
haughty and fierce in his countenance. 

Scarron turned and went toward him with his chair. Made- 
moiselle Paulet bowed and waved her hand to him from her 
seat. 

“Well,” said the coadjutor, on seeing Scarron, which was 
not until he almost ran against him, “so you are in disgrace, 
abbé ? ” 

This was the sacramental expression ; it had been used a 
hundred times during the evening; and Scarron had now 
reached his hundredth bon mot on the same subject. He 
was therefore nearly exhausted, but a desperate effort saved 
hin. 

“M. le Cardinal Mazarin,” said he, “has been kind enough 
to take thought of me.” 

“ Prodigious ! ” exclaimed Ménage. 

“But how will you manage to receive us?” continued the 
coadjutor. “If your income decreases, I must make you a 
canon of Notre Dame.” 

“Oh, no,” said Scarron; “I should compromise you too 
much.” 

“Then you have resources unknown to us ?”? 

“T will borrow from the Queen.” 

“But her Majesty has nothing of her own,” said Aramis ; 
“does she not live under the rule of community of goods ? ” 

The coadjutor turned and smiled at Aramis, making a 
friendly sign to him. 
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“Pardon, my dear abbé,” said he to him; “you are late, and 
I must make you a present.” 

“Of what?” said Aramis. 

“Of a hat band.” 

Every one turned toward the coadjutor, who drew from his 
pocket a silk band of singular form. 

“ Ah!” said Scarron, “that is a fronde/” 

“Exactly so,” said the coadjutor; “everything is made & 
la fronde. Mademoiselle Paulet, I have a fan for you, @ la 
fronde. I will give you the address of my glover, D’Her- 
blay: he makes gloves a la fronde. And of my baker to you, 
Searron, with unlimited credit: he “makes excellent bread @ 
la fronde.”’ 

Aramis took the band and fastened it round his hat. 

At this moment the door opened and the servant cried out 
in a loud voice : 

“‘ Madame la Duchesse de Chevreuse.” 

At the name of Madame de Chevreuse every one arose. 
Scarron directed his chair rapidly toward the door. Raoul 
blushed; Athos made a sign to Aramis, who went and took his 

place in the embrasure of the window. 

In the midst of the respectful compliments that greeted her 
entrance, the Duchess was evidently looking for some person 
or thing. At last she discovered Raoul, and her eyes sparkled ; 
she perceived Athos, and became thoughtful; she saw Aramis 
in the embrasure of the window, and made an imperceptible 
motion of surprise behind her fan. 

“ Apr opos,” she said, as if to drive away the ideas that 
intruded in spite of all her efforts. “ How is poor Voiture ? 
Do you know, Scarron ?” 

“ What! is M. Voiture ill?” demanded the gentleman who 
had spoken to Athos in the Rue St. Honoré; “ and what has he 
been doing now ? ” 

“ He has been playing, without having made his servant 
bring him a change of linen,” said the coadjutor; “so that he 
has caught cold, and is dangerously ill.” 

“‘ And where is that ? ” 

‘Oh, mon Dieu! at my house. You must know that poor 
Voiture had made a solemn vow not to play any more. At the 
expiration of three days he could no longer keep it, and came 
to the bishop’s palace, that I might release him from his vow. 
Unfortunately at that very moment I was engaged on matters 
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of serious consequence with the excellent Broussel, at the far- 
ther end of my apartment, when Voiture perceived the Marquis 
de Luynes seated at a table, waiting for some one to play with 
him. The Marquis calls him, and invites him to sit down at 
the table; Voiture answers that he cannot play till I have re- 
leased him from his vow. Luynes answers for me and takes 
the sin upon himself; Voiture sits down at the table and loses 
four hundred crowns, takes cold on going out, and goes to bed 
not to get up again.” 

“ Ah, is he so bad as that — our dear Voiture ?” demanded 
Aramis, half concealed behind the curtain. 

“ Alas!” replied M. Ménage, “he is very ill, and this great 
man will perhaps leave us\— deseret orbem.” 

“Good!” said Mademoiselle Paulet, with considerable acri- 
mony. “He die! He will look out for that! He is surrounded 
by sultanas, like a Turk. Madame Saintot has hastened to him, 
and is giving him broths; La Renaudot is warming his sheets ; 
and even our friend, the Marquise de Rambouillet, sends him 
gruel.” 

“You do not love him, my dear Parthenia,” said Scarron, 
laughing. 

“Oh, what injustice! My dear invalid, I hate him so little 
that I would with pleasure cause Masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul.” 

“ You are not called Lioness for nothing, my dear,” said 
Madame de Chevreuse, “ for you bite very sharply.” 

“ You ill-treat a great poet, it seems to me, madame,” haz- 
arded Raoul. 

“He a great poet? It is plain enough that you are just 
come from the country, Viscount, as you have told me, and that 
you never saw him. He!—a great poet ? Why, he is not 
five feet high.” ; 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried a tall, thin, black man with a 
haughty mustache and an enormous rapier; “bravo, fair 
Paulet! It is time, at last, to put that little Voiture into his 
proper place. I openly declare that I think I know something 
of poetry, and have always found his detestably bad.” 

“And who, pray, is this captain?” said Raoul to Athos. 

“M. de Scudéry.” 

“The author of ‘Clélie’ and the ‘ Grand Cyrus 7?” 

“ At any rate he composed it with the assistance of his sister, 
who is conversing with that pretty woman near M. Scarron.” 


; 
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Raoul turned and saw two new visitors who had just entered 
—one of them had a very charming, delicate, and melancholy 
face, framed in a profusion of glossy black hair, with eyes as 
soft as those beautiful violet-coloured flowers of the pansy, with 
their sparkling gold calyxes ; the other, apparently her guard- 
ian, was cold, withered, and yellow, the very personification of 
a genuine duenna or devotee. 

Raoul promised to himself not to leave the room without 
having spoken to the pretty young girl with the soft eyes, 
who, by a strange freak of his imagination, although she had 
not the slightest resemblance to her, reminded him of his little 
Louise, whom he had left ill at thé Chateau de la Valliére, 
and whom in the midst of this brilliant assemblage he had for 
a time forgotten. 

In the meantime Aramis went up to the coadjutor, who, 
with a smiling countenance, managed to whisper a few words 
in his ear. Aramis, in spite of the power he had over himself, 
could not refrain from slightly starting. 

“Laugh, please,” said M. de Gondy; “we are observed; ” 
and he went to talk to Madame de Chevreuse, who was encir- 
cled by a vast crowd. 

Aramis pretended to laugh, to distract the attention of some 
curious listeners; and seeing that Athos had been for some 
moments in the embrasure of the window, he rejoined him 
without affectation, after having spoken some casual words to 
those around him. 

As soon as they met again, they commenced a conversation 
accompanied by many gestures. 

Raoul then went toward them, as he had been directed by 
Athos. 

“Tt is one of Voiture’s rondeaus which M. |’Abbé is repeat- 
ing to me,” said Athos aloud, “ and I find it incomparable.” 

Raoul remained some moments near them, and then went to 
mingle with the group around Madame de Chevreuse, which 
Mademoiselle Paulet and Mademoiselle Scudéry had also 
joined. : 

“Well, for my part,” said the coadjutor, “I cannot allow 
myself to be entirely of M. de Scudéry’s opinion. On the con- 
trary, I think that M. de Voiture is a poet — but a poet pure 
and simple. He has no political ideas whatever.” 

“So then ? ” said Athos. 

“ It is to-morrow,” answered Aramis hastily. 
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“ At what hour?” 

“ At six o’clock.” 

“ Where ?.” 

“ At St. Mandé.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“The Comte de Rochefort.” 

Some one approached them. 

“And as to his philosophical ideas? It was there poor 
Voiture failed. I am of the coadjutor’s opinion — a poet pure 
and simple.” 

“ Yes, certainly, in poetry he was prodigious,” said Ménage. 
“ And yet posterity, even while admiring, will lay one fault 
to his charge; namely, of having given himself too great a 
license in the composition of his poetry. He has murdered 
poetry without knowing it.” 

“ Murdered — that is the word,” said Scudéry. 

“But what masterpieces his letters are!” said Madame de 
Chevreuse. 

“Oh, in that respect he is a perfect paragon,” said Made- 
moiselle Seudéry. 

“It is true,” said Mademoiselle Paulet; “ but only when he 
is jesting; for he is actually pitiable in his serious ,etters ; 
and if he does not say things crudely, you must confess that 
he says them ill.” 

“But, at any rate, you must confess that his humour is 
inimitable.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Scudéry, twisting his mustache. 
“Only I find that his humour is forced and his pleasantry too 
familiar. Look at his ‘ Letters from the Carp to the Pike.’ ” 

“Without reckoning,” said Ménage, “that his best inspira- 
tions came from the Hétel de Rambouillet. For instance, his 
‘ Zélide and Alcidalée.’ ” 

“For my part,” said Aramis, joining the circle and bowing 
respectfully to Madame de Chevreuse, who answered him by 
a gracious smile, — “for my part I will also accuse him of being 
$00 free with great people. He often failed in respect tow- 
ard Madame the Princess, M. le Maréchal d’Albret, and M. de 
Schomberg ; toward the Queen herself.” 

“How! Toward the Queen?” demanded Scudéry, bringing 
his right leg forward, as if to place himself on guard. 
“Zounds! I did not know that. And how did he fail 
respect toward her Majesty ?” 
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“Do you not know his piece, ‘ Je pensais’ ?” 

“No,” said Madame de Chevreuse. 

“‘ No,” said Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 

“ No,” said Mademoiselle Paulet. 

“In fact,” said Aramis, “I believe that the Queen commu- 
nicated it to very few persons; but I have it on the very best 
authority.” 

“ And do you know it ?” 

“T believe that I can recollect it.” 

“ Let us have it — let us have it!” they all exclaimed. 

“ You must know the circumstances under which it was pro- 
duced,” said Aramis. “M. de Voiture was in the Queen’ Ss 
carriage, who was taking an airing with him ¢éte-a-téte in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. He pretended to be thinking, in 
order that the Queen might ask him what he was thinking of, 
which she did not fail to do. 

«“¢ What are you thinking about, M. de Voiture ?’ said her 
Majesty. 

«“ Voiture smiled, pretended to reflect five seconds that it 
might be believed he composed extempore, and answered : 


‘© ¢ Je pensars que la Destinée, 
Aprés tant d’injustes malheurs, 
Vous a justement cowronnée 
De gloire, Wéclat, et Vhonneurs ; 
Mais que vous étiez plus hewreuse 
Lorsque vous étiez autrefors, 
Je ne dirai pas amoureuse — 
La rime le veut toutefors.’” 


Scudéry, Ménage, and Mademoiselle Paulet shrugged their 
shoulders. 

«“ Wait, wait,” said Aramis, “there are three stanzas.” 

“Oh, say three couplets,” cried Mademoiselle de Scudeéry ; 
“it is neither more nor less than a ballad.” 


‘6 ¢ Je pensais que ce pauvre Amour, 
Quit toujours vous préta ses armes, 
Est banni loin de votre cour, 
Sans ses traits, son arc, et ses charmes : 
Et de quot je puis profiter 
En passant prés de vous, Marve, 
Si vous powez si maltrarter 
Ceux qui vous ont si bien servie.’” 


“Oh, as to this last passage,” said Madame de Chevreuse, 
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“TJ do not know whether it is according to the rules of poetry, 
but I ask for your indulgence toward him because it is true; 
and Madame de Hautefort and Madame de Sennecey will unite 
with me, should it be necessary, without reckoning M. de 
Beaufort.” 

“Proceed, proceed,” said Scarron; “it is of no consequence 
tome now. From this morning I am no longer the Queen’s 
invalid.” 

“The last couplet,” said Madame de Scudéry, — “ the last 
couplet, let us have it!” 

“Here it is,” said Aramis, “and it has the advantage of 
using proper names, so that there can be no possibility of 
mistake. : 

‘* ¢ Je pensais — nous autres poétes 
Nous pensons extravagamment — 
Ce que dans Vhumeur ow vous étes 
Vous feriez, si dans ce moment 
Vous avisiez en cette place 
Venir le Duc de Buckingham, 


Lit lequel serait en disgrace 
Et due ou du pére Vincent.’ ”? 


At this last stanza there was but one exclamation at Voiture’s 
impertinence. 

“But,” said the young lady with the soft eyes, in a low 
voice,— “but I am unfortunate enough to think these verses 
quite charming.” 

This was also the opinion of Raoul, who, going up to Scar- 
ron, said, with a blush: 

“M. Scarron, will you be so obliging as to tell me who that 
young lady is who is single in her opinion against all this 
illustrious assembly ? ” 

“ Aha, my young Viscount,” said Scarron, “I believe that 


you wish to propose an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
her.” 





1] was thinking that Fate —after so many undeserved misfortunes — has with justice 
crowned you — with glory, splendour, and honours; — But that you were happier — 
when in the days gone by you were — I will not say in love—and yet that is what the 
rime will have it! 


I was thinking thut poor Cupid — who always lent you his weapons — is banished far 
from your Court — deprived of his arrows, his bow, and his charms: and of what advap- 
tage it will be to me — in being near you, Marie, — if you can thusill-treat — those who 
have served you so well! 


I was thinking (and we poets — are apt to have wild thoughts) — what in your present 
mood — you would do if at this moment — you should perceive the Duke of Buckingham 
coming into this place, and which would be in disgrace — the Duke or Pére Vincent.? 


2 Pére Vincent was the Queen’s Confessor. 
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Raoul coloured again. 

“J confess,” said he, “that I think the verses very pretty.” 

“And so they really are,” said Scarron. “But hush! 
Among poets we must not talk in this manner.” 

“ But I,” said Raoul, “ have not the honour of being a poet, 
and I asked you” — 

“Ah, true — who that young lady was? It is la belle 
Indienne.” 

“« Will you excuse me, sir?” said Raoul, “but I am not wiser 
than before. Alas! I am a provincial.” 

“Which means that you do not very ‘well understand the 
bombast that here flows from every’ mouth. So much the 
better, young an, — so much the better. Do not try to under- 
stand it, you will only waste your time, and by the time you 
have become capable of understanding it it is to be hoped that 
it will no longer be spoken.” 

“Therefore you will pardon me, sir,” replied Raoul, “and 
you will also deign to inform me who it is whom you call 
la belle Indienne.” 

“ Yes, certainly. She is one of the most charming persons 
in the world — Mademoiselle Francoise d’Aubigné.” 

“Ts she of the family of the famous Agrippa, the friend of 
Honry I1V.?” 

“She is his granddaughter, and is just come from Marti- 
nique; which is the reason of my calling her la belle Indienne.” 

Raoul opened his eyes wide, and they met those of the young 
lady, who smiled. 

The talk about Voiture continued. 

“Sir,” said Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, addressing Scarron, 
that she might join in the conversation which he held with 
the young Viscount, “do you not wonder at poor Voiture’s 
friends? Only hear how they are plucking him in the midst 
of their commendations. One takes from him common sense, 
another poetry, another originality, another humour, another in- 
dependence, another— But, bon Dieu! what will they leave him 
—— leave this perfect paragon; as Mademoiselle Scudéry said ? ” 

Searron and Raoul began to laugh. La belle Indienne, 
astonished at the effect she had produced, dropped her eyes 
and resumed her simple air. 

“ She has great talent,” said Raoul to himself. 

Athos, still in the embrasure of the window, overlooked all 
this scene, with a disdainful smile upon his lips. 
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“Call M. le Comte de la Fére to me,” said Madame de 
Chevreuse to the coadjutor. “I want to speak to him.” 

“And I,” said the coadjutor, “ want it to be believed that I 
never speak to him. I esteem and admire him, for I know 
his former adventures, at least some of them, but I do not 
wish to address him until day after to-morrow morning.” 

“And why day after to-morrow morning?” inquired 
Madame de Chevreuse. 

“ You will know that to-morrow evening,” said the coadjutor, 
laughing. 

“Really, my dear Gondy,” said the Duchess, “ you speak 
like the Apocalypse. M. d’Herblay,” she added, turning 
toward Aramis, “will you this evening once more become my 
servant ?” 

“ Why, certainly, Duchess,” said Aramis; “this evening — 
to-morrow — forever ! — command me.” 

“ Well, then, go and get M. le Comte de la Fére for me. I 
wish to speak to him.” 

Aramis went to Athos, and returned with him. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said the Duchess, giving Athos a 
letter, “here is what I promised you. Our protégé will be 
received most favourably.” 

“Madame,” said Athos, “he is most fortunate in being in- 
debted to you for anything.” 

“ You have nothing for which to envy him in that respect, 
for I am indebted to you for having ever known him,” said the 
sly creature, with a smile that reminded Aramis and Athos of 
Marie Michon. 

And saying this, she arose and ordered her carriage. 

Mademoiselle Paulet was already gone, and Mademoiselle 
Seudéry just going. 

“ Viscount,” said Athos to Raoul, “follow Madame de Che- 
vreuse, request her to do you the favour to take your hand to 
help her downstairs, and as you go, thank her.” 

La belle Indienne went to take leave of Scarron. 

“ Are you going so soon ?” said he. 

“JT am one of the last, as you may perceive. If you hear 
any news of M. Voiture, particularly if it be good, do me the 
favour to send it to me to-morrow.” 

“Oh,” said Searron, “now he may die.” 

“ And why so?” inquired the young lady with soft eyes. 

“ Because his panegyric has been made.” 
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And they separated with smiles, the young girl turning 
and looking with interest at the poor paralytic; and the poor 
paralytic following her with eyes of love. 

Gradually the groups dispersed. Scarron pretended not te 
see that certain of his guests had conversed mysteriously 
together, that letters had been brought to many persons, and 
that the soirée appeared to have a mysterious purpose, far 
removed from literature, about which they had, nevertheless, 
made such a great fuss. But what did it signify to Scarron ? 
Since the morning, as he had said, he was no longer the 
Queen’s invalid. ‘ 

As for Raoul, he had attended the Duchess to her carriage, 
where she had taken her seat, giving him her hand to kiss. 
Then, by one of those giddy caprices which made her so ado- 
rable, and at the same time so dangerous, she had suddenly 
seized him by the head, and kissed his forehead, saying: 

“ Viscount, may my good wishes and this kiss bring you 
good fortune!” 

Then she pushed him back, telling her coachman to drive 
to the Hétel de Luynes. The carriage went off, Madame de 
Chevreuse giving a farewell wave of the hand to the young 
man, who returned to the salon in utter confusion. 

Athos understood all that had passed, and smiled. 

“Come, Viscount,” said he, “it is time for you to retire. 
To-morrow you depart for the army of M. le Prince. There- 
fore sleep well, on this your last night as a citizen.” 

“Then I am to be a soldier,” said the young man. “Oh, 
sit, I thank you with all my heart!” 

«« Adieu, Count,” said the Abbé d’Herblay, “I am going to 
my monastery.” 

«“ Adieu, abbé,” said the coadjutor; “I am to preach to- 
morrow, and I have twenty texts to consult this evening.” 

«“ Adieu, gentlemen,” said the Count, “I am going to sleep 
a good four-and-twenty hours, for 1 am overwhelmed with 
fatigue.” : 

The three men bowed and departed, after having exchanged 
a last look. 

Scarron followed them, with a glance from the corner of 
his eye, through the door of his salon. 

“ Not one of them will do what he has said,” murmured he, 
with his apish smile. “But let them go: they are noble 
gentlemen. Who knows but what they are now labouring to 
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make them give me back my pension? They can move their 
arms — that is a great thing. Alas! I have only my tongue; 
but I will endeavour to prove that that is something. Hallo! 
Champenois, it is now striking eleven; come and wheel me to 
my bed. Really that Mademoiselle d’Aubigné is a charming 
creature |” 

Upon this the poor paralytic disappeared in his bed-cham- 
ber, the door of which closed behind him, and one by one the 
lights were extinguished. ‘n the salon of the Rue des Tournelles. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


SAINT DENIS. 


-Tun day was beginning to dawn when Athos arose and 
dressed himself. It was very perceptible, by his unusual 
pallor, and by the traces which want of sleep leaves upon the 
countenance, that he had passed an almost sleepless night. 
Contrary to the habitual and peculiar firmness and decision of 
this man, there was this morning something slow and irreso- 
lute in his whole appearance. 

The reason was that he was engaged in preparations for 
Raoul’s departure, and was endeavouring to gain time. First, 
he himself furbished up a sword which he drew from a 
scabbard of perfumed leather, examined if the handle was 
well on guard and if the blade was firmly fixed to the handle. 

Then he threw a small bag full of louis into the young 
man’s valise, called Olivain (that was the name of the lacquey 
who had followed them from Blois), made him pack the port- 
manteau before him, seeing that everything necessary for a 
young man going on a campaign was placed within it. At 
last, having employed nearly an hour on all these cares, he 
opened the door of the Viscount’s chamber, and softly entered it. 


The sun, already radiant, penetrated into the apartment 


through the large window-panes, the shutters of which Raoul, 
having come in late, had forgotten to close. He was still 
sleeping, his head gracefully resting on his arm. His long 
black hair half concealed his charming forehead, covered with 
that moisture indicative of fatigue in youth. 

Athos approached, and bending over him in an attitude full 
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of melancholy tenderness, for a long time looked at the youth, 
thus reposing with a smile on his lips, and half-closed lids. 
Indeed, his dreams ought to be soft and his slumber light, so 
much of silent solicitude and affection did his guardian angel 
express in his watchfulness. Athos allowed himself to be 
gradually carried away by the fascinations of his reverie, in 
the presence of youth so pure and exuberant. His own youth 
came back to him, bringing with it all those sweet recollections 
which are rather perfumes than thoughts. Between that past 
and the present there was an abyss. But imagination has the 
wing of an angel and of the lightning: she leaps across seas 
where we have almost met with shipwreck, across the darkness 
in which our illusions have vanished, and the precipices where 
our happiness has been shattered. He remembered that all 
the first part of his life had been destroyed by a woman; and 
he thought with terror what influence love might excite over 
an organization so delicate, and at the same time so vigorous. 

By recalling all that he had himself suffered he foresaw all that 
Raoul might endure; and the expression of profound and ten- 
der pity that passed through his heart impressed itself on the 
tearful look with which he regarded the young man. 

At this moment Raoul awoke, fresh, clear-headed, and invigo- 
rated ; certain delicate organizations in this respect are like the 
birds. His eyes rested on Athos’s, and doubtless he understood 
all that passed in the heart of that man, who thus awaited his 
waking as a lover awaits that of his mistress; for his look as- 
sumed an expression of intense affection. 

“ Have you been there long, sir?” said he respectfully. 

“Yes, Raoul; I have been here some time,” replied the 
Count. 

«“ And you did not awake me?” 

“I wished to leave you a few moments more of that excel- 
lent sleep, my dear. You must have been fatigued by our 
long day yesterday, for it was even prolonged to a late hour 
into the night.” - 

‘“‘Oh, sir, how good you are!” exclaimed Raoul. 

Athos smiled. 

“ How do you feel ?” said he. 

«Oh, perfectly well, sir; and thoroughly rested.” 

“ You know that you are still growing,’”’ continued Athos, 
with the paternal and charming interest of the mature for the 
young man, “ and so fatigue has a double effect at your age.” 
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“ Oh, sir,” replied Raoul, quite ashamed of so much consid- 
eration for him, “pardon me, and I will be dressed in a 
moment,” 

Athos called Olivain, and, in reality, in ten minutes, with 
that punctuality which Athos had acquired in his military 
service and transmitted to his pupil, the young man was 
ready. 

“ Now,” said the youth to the lacquey, « employ yourself 
about my baggage.” 

“ Your baggage is waiting for you, Raoul,” said Athos; “TI 
had the valise packed under my own inspection, and nothing 
is wanting. It must be already placed on your horse, and the 
lacquey’s portmanteau on his, if my orders have been car- 
ried out.” 

“ Everything has been done according to the Count’s wishes,” 
said Olivain, “and the horses are waiting.” 

“And I was asleep,” exclaimed Raoul, “ while you, sir, had 
the goodness to occupy yourself with all these details. Really, 
sir, you overwhelm me with your kindness.” 

“ And so you love me a little ? at least I hope so,” replied 
Athos in a tone of considerable emotion. 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Raoul, who, that he might not betray 
his feelings by any outburst of weakness, was struggling with 
himself almost to suffocation, —“ oh! God is my witness that 
I love and venerate you.” 

“Let us see that you forget nothing,” said Athos, pretend- 
ing to look around so as to conceal his emotion. 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied Raoul. 

The lacquey then came up to Athos with some hesitation, 
and said to him ina low voice: 

“Sir, the Viscount has no sword, for you made me take 
away the one which he wore last evening.” 

“ Very well,” replied Athos, “I will take care of that.” 

Raoul appeared not to notice this conversation. He went 
downstairs, looking every instant at the Count, to see if the 
farewell moment had come. But Athos did not move a muscle. 

On reaching the steps Raoul saw three horses. « Oh,-siry” 
said he overjoyed, “so you are going with me?” 

“I wish to ride a little way with you,” replied Athos. 

Joy shone in Raoul’s eyes as he threw himself lightly on 
his horse. 

Athos mounted his slowly, after having said something ina 
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low voice to the lacquey, who, instead of immediately follow- 
ing, returned into the house. Raoul, enchanted at being in 
the Count’s company, either did not perceive, or pretended 
not to perceive, anything of this. 

The two gentlemen went by the Pont-Neuf, followed the 
quays, or rather what was then called Pepin’s watering-place, 
and skirted along the walls of the Grand Chatelet. They 
were entering the Rue St. Denis when they were overtaken 
by the lacquey. 

They proceeded in silence. Raoul realized that the time of 
separation was approaching. The Count had, the evening 
before, given various directions with regard to his journey. 
Besides, his looks redoubled in tenderness, and the few words 
that escaped him grew more and more affectionate. From 
time to time a reflection, or a piece of advice, dropped from 
his lips, and his words were full of solicitude. 

After having passed the Porte St. Denis, and when the two 
cavaliers had reached the heights of les Récollets, Athos cast 
his eyes on the Viscount’s horse. 

“Take care, Raoul,” said he, “ you have too heavy a hand 
on your horse. I have often told you so. You must not for- 
get it, for itis a great fault ina horseman. See, your horse 
is already fatigued: he foams at the mouth; while mine ap- 
pears as if he were just come out of the stable. You harden 
his mouth by thus always bearing on the bit. And observe 
that you cannot in this way make him mancuvre with the 
necessary rapidity. The safety of a cavalier very often de- 
pends upon the prompt obedience of his horse. Remember 
that in a week hence you will no longer be manceuvring in 
the riding-school, but on the field of battle.” 

Then suddenly, not to appear to give too grave an impor- 
tance to this observation, Athos continued : 

“ Look, Raoul, what a fine plain for hawking partridges! ” 

The young man profited by the lesson, and more than all, 
admired the affectionate delicacy with which it was given. 

“J also remarked one fhing the other day,’ said Athos, 
«that in shooting with the pistol you extended your arm too 
much. This affects the correctness of your aim; therefore, 
in twelve shots you missed the butt three times.” 

“ While you hit every time, sir, replied Raoul, smiling. 

“ Because I bent my arm, and kept my hand supported by my 
elbow. Do you thoroughly understand what I mean, Raoul ?” 
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“Yes, sir. I have shot alone since then; I followed your 
directions and was perfectly successful.” 

“ Observe also,” said Athos, “that in fencing you attack 
your adversary too much. I know very well that it is the 
fault of your age; but the motion of the body in attacking 
turns the sword from the direct line; and if you were en- 
gaged with a cool hand he would stop you at the first pass, 
either by a simple parry or a direct thrust.” 

“Yes, sir, as you have often done; but it is not every one 
that possesses your skill and courage.” 

“How sharp the wind is!” said Athos; “it reminds us of 
winter. By the way, if you get under fire, —and you will do 
so, for you are recommended to a young general who is very 
fond of the smell of powder, — remember that in a personal 
conflict, which often happens, particularly amongst us cavaliers, 
—remember well that you should never fire first; he who fires 
first seldom hits his man, for he fires with the dread of re- 
maining unarmed before an armed enemy. Then, when he 
fires, make your horse rear. This manceuvre has saved my life 
two or three times.” 

“J will make use of it, were it only from gratitude.” 

“Ah!” said Athos, “are not those poachers who are being 
taken down there? Yes, they really are. . . . And then, 
avery important thing, Raoul: should you be wounded in a 
charge, and fall from your horse, if you have sufficient strength 
left, take yourself from the line followed by your regiment; 
otherwise it may be driven back, and you would be trodden 
under foot by the horses. At all events, should you be 
wounded, write to me immediately, or make some one write. 
We have some knowledge of wounds,” he added, smiling. 

“Thank you, sir!” exclaimed the young man, with great 
emotion. 

“Ah! here we are at St. Denis,” murmured Athos. 

In fact, they had just reached the gate of the town, which 
was guarded by two sentinels. One of them said to the other: 

“Ah! here is another young gentleman who appears to be 
going to join the army.” 

Athos turned round. Everything referring even indirectly 
to Raoul assumed an importance in his eyes. 

“ How can you tell that ?” said he. 

“ By his air, sir,” said the sentinel. “ Besides, he is just the 
age. He is the second this morning.” 
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«“ What! has another young man like myself passed through 
this morning?” asked Raoul. 

“Yes, faith, he has, and of a haughty air, and with a hand- 
some equipment. He looked to me like the son of some high 
family.” 

“He will be a companion for me on my journey, sir,” re- 
plied Raoul, already spurring forward ; “ but, alas! he will not 
make me forget what I lose.” 

“JT do not think that you can overtake him, Raoul; for I 
have something to say to you here, and it may occupy sufficient 
time to enable this gentleman to get a long way before you.” 

«¢ As you please, sir.” : 

Whilst thus conversing, they traversed the streets, which 
were very full, on account of the service of the festival, and 
came opposite the old church, in which they were then saying 
a first Mass. 

“ Let us dismount, Raoul,” said Athos; “and you, Olivain, 
take care of the horses and give me the sword.” 

Athos took the sword in his hand, and the two gentlemen 
entered the church. 

Athos presented the holy water to Raoul. The hearts of 
some fathers are gifted with the same thoughtful affection 
which a lover feels for his mistress. 

The young man touched Athos’s hand, bowed, and crossed 
himself. 

Athos said something to one of the vergers, who bowed and 
went toward the vaults. 

“Come, Raoul,” said Athos, “let us follow this man.” 

The verger opened the grated door of the Royal tombs, zud 
remained at the top of the stairs, while Athos and Raoul de- 
scended them. The depths of this sepulchral staircase were 
lighted by a silver lamp burning on the lowest step; and ex- 
actly underneath this lamp rested a coffin, supported on oak 
trestles, covered by a large mantle of violet-coloured velvet, 
sprinkled with golden fleur-de-lis. 

The youth, prepared for’such a scene by the state of his own 
heart, then filled with sadness, and by the awful majesty of 
the church he had just passed through, had descended the 
stairs with a slow and solemn step, and remained standing, 
with head uncovered, before the mortal remains of the last 
King, who was not to rejoin his ancestors until his successor 
came to rejoin him, and who appeared to remain there merely 
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to say to human pride, so ready to boast when on a throne: 
“ Earthly dust, I wait for thee!” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Then Athos raised his hand, and pointing to the coffin: 

“This imperfect sepulture,” said he, “is that of a man who 
was feeble and without grandeur, and who had yet a reign re- 
plete with extraordinary events. It was because the mind of 
another hovered over that King, as that lamp does over his 
coffin and illumines it. That other was the real King, Raoul; 
this was only a shadow into which he infused his soul. And 
yet, so powerful is the monarchical dignity with us, that that 
man has not even the honour of a tomb at the foot of him for 
whose glory he sacrificed his whole life. For that man, Raoul, 
— and remember this, —if he degraded the King, yet elevated 
Royalty ; and there are two things enclosed in the walls of the 
Louvre — the King, who dies; and Royalty, which never dies. 
That reign has passed away, Raoul. The minister so redoubted, 
so much feared, and so much hated by his master, has descended 
to the tomb, drawing after him the King, whom he did not 
wish to leave alone, for fear, no doubt, lest he should destroy 
his work; for a King not sustained by God or the spirit of 
God is utterly valueless. But at that time every one looked 
on the Cardinal’s death as a deliverance; and I myself, so 
blind are contemporaries, often openly opposed the designs of 
that great man, who held France within his grasp, and who, as 
he tightened or relaxed it, smothered her, or gave her air, at 
his will. If he did not crush me and my friends in his terrible 
wrath, it was doubtless that I might this day say: Raoul, 
learn to distinguish between the King and Royalty. The 
King is only a man; Royalty is the spirit of God. When you 
have any doubt whom you should serve, abandon the material 
appearance for the invisible principle. For the invisible prin- 
ciple is everything. Only God has willed to make this 
principle palpable, by embodying it ina man. Raoul, I fancy 
that I can discover your future as through a cloud. It is 
better than ours, I think. In direct opposition to us, who had 
a minister without a King, you will have a King without a 
minister. You may therefore serve, honour, and respect the 
King. Should this King become a tyrant—for unlimited 
power has its intoxication, which impels it on to tyranny — yet 
serve, love, and respect Royalty. That is, the infallible prin- 
ciple —that is, the spirit of God on earth —that is, that 
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heavenly spark which makes the dust so great and so sacred 
that we, gentlemen of high birth though we are, are as insig- 
nificant before that body stretched on the last step of this 
staircase as that body itself is before the throne of our 
Saviour.” 

“J will worship God, sir,” said Raoul; “JI will respect 
Royalty; I will serve the King; and I will endeavour, if I 
die, that it may be for the King, for Royalty, or for God. 
Have I rightly understood you? ” 

Athos smiled. ys 

“You have a noble nature,” said he. “Here is your 
sword.” 

Raoul bent his knee to the ground. 

“Tt was borne by my father, a loyal gentleman. I after- 
ward carried it; and I sometimes did it no discredit when its 
hilt was in my hand and its sheath was hanging by my side. If 
your hand is yet too weak to wield this sword, Raoul, so much 
the better: you will have more time to learn never to draw it 
but when it ought to see the light.” 

“Sir,” said Raoul, as he received the sword from the 
Count’s hand, “I owe everything to you; and yet this sword 
is the most precious gift that you ever made me. I will bear 
it, believe me, as a grateful man.” 

And he put his lips to the hilt, and he kissed it respect- 
fully. 

“Tt is well,” said Athos. “Rise, Viscount, and let us 
embrace.” 

Raoul arose and threw himself, with an overflowing heart, 
into Athos’s arms. 

“ Adieu!” murmured the Count, who felt his heart melting 
within him; “adieu, and think of me!” 

“Oh, yes, forever, forever!” exclaimed the young man. 
“Oh, yes, I swear it, sir! and should any misfortune befall 
me, your name shall be the last that I will pronounce — my 
last thought shall be of you.” 

Athos mounted the steps hastily to conceal his emotion, 
gave a piece of gold to the verger, bowed to the altar, and 
with rapid steps gained the church porch, at the bottom of 
which Olivain was waiting with the horses. 

“Olivain,” said he, pointing to Raoul’s belt, «tighten the 
buckle of that sword, which hangs too low. Very well. Now 
you will accompany the Viscount till Grimaud has joined him. 
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When that is the case, you will quit the Viscount. Do yew 
understand, Raoul? Grimaud is an old servant, most cour- 
ageous and prudent, — Grimaud will serve you.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Raoul. 

“ Now to horse, that I may see you depart.” 

Raoul obeyed. 

“ Adieu, Raoul,” said the Count; “adieu, my dear boy.” 

“Adieu, sir,” said Raoul; « adieu, my most loved prc+ 
tector !” 

Athos waved his hand, for he dared not speak ; and Raoul 
departed with head uncovered. 

Athos remained motionless, looking at his retreating figure 
until it disappeared round the corner of the street. Then he 
gave the bridle of his horse to a peasant, slowly remounted 
the steps, reéntered the church, went and knelt down in the 
darkest corner, and prayed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ONE OF M. DE BEAUFORT’S FORTY METHODS OF ESCAPE. 


In the meanwhile time was passing for the prisoner, as well 
as for those engaged in effecting his escape, only it was pass- 
ing with a slower current. Unlike some men, who eagerly 
undertake a perilous adventure, and grow cold as the moment 
of execution approaches, the Duc de Beaufort, whose boiling 
courage was proverbial, and who had been chained down to 
inaction for five years, — the Duc de Beaufort seemed to urge 
time forward, and to summon the moment for action with all 
his thoughts and all his aspirations. There was in his escape 
alone — apart from the future projects which he cherished — 
projects, it must be confessed, still rather vague and uncer- 
tain — a foretaste of vengeance which made his heart dilate. 
In the first place, his escape would be a sad blow upon M. de 
Chavigny, whom he hated for the petty persecutions he had 
inflicted on him; and then it would be worse still for Mazarin, 
whom he execrated on account of this, You see his senti- 
ments were kept to proper proportions toward the governor 
and the minister, toward the underling and master. 

Then M. de Beaufort, who had such a complete knowledge 
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of the interior of the Palais Royal, and was not ignorant of 
the connection between the Cardinal and the Queen, pictured 
to himself, even in his prison, the dramatic commotion which 
was about to be excited when the cry resounded, from the 
Cardinal’s office to the Queen’s chamber, “ M. de Beaufort has 
escaped!” While saying all this to himself, M. de Beaufort 
smiled gently, and already fancied himself breathing the free 
air of the plains and the forests, grasping a vigorous horse be- 
tween his legs, and exclaiming, with a loud voice, “I am free!” 

It is true that, on waking from such day-dreams, he found 
himself between his four walls; saw La Ramée at ten paces’ 
distance from him, twirling his thumbs as usual; and in the 
antechamber his eight guards, either laughing or drinking. 

The only thing that refreshed him in this odious picture, so 
great is the instability of the human mind, was Grimaud’s 
sour countenance — that countenance which he had first hated 
so much, and which had now become his only hope. Grimaud 
seemed to him an Antinoos. 

It is unnecessary to say that all this was a play of the pris- 
oner’s excited imagination. Grimaud was still the same; he 
had, therefore, retained the confidence of La Ramée, his supe- 
rior, who now would trust to him more willingly than to him- 
self; for we have said that La Ramée felt at his heart a 
certain weak partiality for M. de Beaufort. 

Therefore the good La Ramée made a sort of celebration of 
this little ¢éte-a-téte supper with his prisonor. La Ramée had 
but one fault——he was a gourmand; he had found the pies 
good, the wine excellent. Now, Father Marteau’s successor 
lhad promised him a pie of pheasant instead of chicken, and 
‘vin de Chambertin instead of vin de Macon. All this, set off 
loy the presence of that excellent Prince, who was such a good 
fellow at heart, who invented such droll tricks against M. de 
Chavigny, and such capital jokes against Mazarin, caused the 
approaching Whitsuntide to be one of the four great festivals 
of the year to the worthy La Ramée. . 

La Ramée therefore longed for six o’clock in the evening as 
impatiently as the Duke. 

Since the morning he had been engaged in all the prepara- 
tions, and trusting to no one but himself, had paid a visit to 
Father Marteau’s successor. He had even surpassed himself: 
he showed him a regular monster of a pie, adorned on the 
top with M. de Beaufort’s arms. The pie was as yet empty, 
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but by its sidewas a pheasant and two partridges, so finely 
larded that each one looked like a pincushion. La Ramée’s 
mouth had watered, and he came back to the Duke’s apartment 
rubbing his hands. 

To complete his happiness, M. de Chavigny, having, as we 
have said, entire confidence in La Ramée, was gone on a short 
journey. He had set out that very morning, and this at once 
constituted La Ramée the deputy-governor of the chateau. 

Grimaud appeared more surly than ever. 

In the morning M. de Beaufort had played at ball with La 
Ramée. A sign from Grimaud had made him comprehend 
that he was to pay attention to everything. 

Grimaud, walking in front, traced the road they were to 
follow in the evening. The game was in what was called the 
enclosure of the little court of the chateau. It was a very 
solitary spot, where sentinels were not placed except when M. 
de Beaufort was playing, and, from the height of the wall, 
even this precaution seemed superfluous. 

There were three doors to open before reaching this enclos- 
ure. Each was opened with a different key, which keys La 
Ramée carried. 

On reaching the enclosure Grimaud seated himself mechan- 
ically near a loop-hole, with his legs hanging outside the wall. 
It was evident, therefore, that the rope ladder was to be sus- 
pended from this place. 

All this whole manceuvre, well understood by the Due de 
Beaufort, was, of course, quite unintelligible to La Ramée. 

The game began. This time M. de Beaufort was in good 
form, and sent the balls wherever he liked. La Ramée was 
completely beaten. 

Four of M. de Beaufort’s guards had followed him, and 
picked up the balls. When the game was finished, the Duke, 
while laughing at La Ramée for his bad play, offered the 
guards two louis to go and drink his health with their comrades. 

The guards asked La Ramée’s permission, and he granted it, 
but not until the evening. Up to the very time, La Ramée 
had to attend to important preparations; and as he had to go 
out he wished that they should not lose sight of the prisoner 
during his absence. 

Had M. de Beaufort arranged everything himself, he prob- 
ably would not have managed it so completely to his satisfac- 
tion and convenience as his jailer had done. 
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_ At last it struck six. Although they were not to sit down 
till seven, everything was served and ready. On a sideboard 
was the gigantic pie, with the Duke’s arms, and appearing to 
be cooked to perfection, as far as could be judged from the 
golden colour illuminating its crust. 

The rest of the dinner was in keeping. 

All were impatient — the guards to go and drink, La Ramée 
to get to eating, and M. de Beaufort to escape. 

Grimaud alone was unmoved. It might have been imagined 
that Athos had trained him in anticipation of this great 
occasion. 

There were moments when M. de Beaufort, looking at him, 
asked himself whether it were not a dream, and whether this 
marble figure were really at his command, and would become 
animate at the critical moment. 

La Ramée dismissed the guards, with orders to drink the 
Prince’s health. Then, when they were gone, he shut the 
doors, put the keys in his pocket, and pointed to the table in a 
manner that signified: “ When monseigneur shall please.” 

The Prince looked at Grimaud; Grimaud looked at the 
clock: it was scarcely a quarter past six; the escape was 
fixed for seven o’clock. So there was more than three-quarters 
of an hour to wait. 

The Prince, to gain a quarter of an hour, pretended to want 
to finish a chapter he was reading, and which greatly interested 
him. La Ramée went up to him and looked over his shoulder 
to see what book could have such extraordinary influence over 
the Prince as to prevent his sitting down when dinner was 
served. It was “Czesar’s Commentaries,” which he himself 
had procured for him three days before, contrary to M. de 
Chavigny’s orders. 

La Ramée made a secret resolve never again to contravene 
the prison rules. 

In the meantime he uncorked the bottles, and took a smell 
at the pie. 

At half-past six the Duké arose, and said, with the utmost 
gravity, 

«“ Cesar was decidedly the greatest man of ancient times.” 

“ Do you think so, monseigneur ? ” said La Ramée. 

oy es,” 

‘¢ Well, now, I prefer Hannibal,” replied La Ramée. 

« And why so, Master la Ramée ? ” inquired the Duke. 
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“Because he did not leave any Commentaries,” said La 
Ramée, with his coarse laugh. 

The Duke understood the hint, and placed himself at table, 
making a sign for La Ramée to take the opposite seat. 

The officer did not require a repetition of the invitation. 

There is no countenance more expressive than that of a 
genuine gourmand who finds himself at a good table. There- 
fore, on receiving his plate of soup from Grimaud, La Ramée’s 
face bore an expression of most perfect felicity. 

The Duke looked at him with a smile. 

“ Ventre-Saint gris, La Ramée!” he exclaimed; “do you 
know that if any one were to tell me that there is, at this mo- 
ment, a man in France happier than you are, I would not 
believe him ? ” 

“ And, faith, you would be right, monseigneur!” answerd La 
Ramée. “I confess that when Iam hungry I know of nothing 
more agreeable to see than a well-spread table. And if you 
add,” continued La Ramée, “that he who does the honours at 
this table is the grandson of Henry the Great, then you will 
understand, monseigneur, that the honour received doubles the 
pleasure I experience.” 

The Prince bowed in turn, and an imperceptible smile ap- 
peared on Grimaud’s countenance, as he stood behind La 
Ramée. 

“My dear La Ramée,” said the Duke, “no one can turn a 
compliment like yourself.” 

“ Nay, monseigneur,” said La Ramée, in the exuberance of 
his feelings, — “nay, I say what I actually think; there is 
nothing complimentary in my words.” 

“Then you are really attached to me?” asked the Duke. 

“T can only say that I should be inconsolable if your High- 
ness were to leave Vincennes,” replied La Ramée. 

“ A droll manner of testifying your affliction for me.” 

The Prince meant to say “ affection.” 

“ But, monseigneur,” said La Ramée, “what would you do if 
you were out? Some folly that would embroil you with the 
Court, and get you into the Bastille, instead of being at Vin- 
cennes. M. de Chavigny is not an amiable man, I confess,” 
continued La Ramée, sipping a glass of Madeira, “but M. de 
Tremblay is much worse.” 

“Really ?” said the Duke, who was greatly amused at the 
turn the conversation was taking, and who kept looking from 
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_ time to time at the clock, the minute-hand of which appeared 


to be desperately lazy in its motions. 

“ But what could you expect from the brother of a Capucin 
brought up at the school of the Cardinal de Richelieu? Ah, 
monseigneur! believe me that it is a most fortunate thing 
that the Queen, who, as I heard say, has always wished you 
well, thought of sending you here, where there is a promenade, 
a tennis-court, a good table, good air.” 

_“ Really, La Ramée, to hear you,” said the Duke, “I must be 
an ungrateful fellow ever to have thought of leaving the place.” 

“Oh, monseigneur, it is the height of ingratitude!” replied 
La Ramée; “but your Highness’ never can have seriously 
thought of it.” 

“Yes, I have,” replied the Duke; “and I must confess, it 
may perhaps be foolish. Ido not say that it is not so; but 
from time to time I think of it, even now.” 

“ And always by one of your forty methods, monseigneur ?” 

“ Why, yes,” replied the Duke. 

“Monseigneur, as we are opening our hearts,” said La 
Rameée, “ tell me one of those forty methods which your High- 
ness has invented.” 

“ Most willingly,” said the Duke. “Grimaud, give me the 
pie.” 

“ J am listening,” said La Ramée, throwing himself back in 
his easy-chair, raising his glass, and, with one eye shut, look- 
ing at the sun through the ruby-coloured liquid it contained. _ 

The Duke cast a glance at the clock: it wanted only ten 
minutes to seven. 

Grimaud placed the pie before the Duke, who took his 
knife with the silver blade to remove the covering; but La 
Ramée, who feared that some misfortune might happen to 
this beautiful fabric, handed him his own knife, which had an 
iron blade. 

“Thank you, La Ramée,” said the Duke, taking the knife. 

“ Well, monseigneur,”’ said the officer, “now for your famous 
method.” 5 ; 

“Must I tell you,” replied the Duke, “that upon which I 
depended the most— that which I had resolved to employ at 
the first ? ” 

“Oh, yes! that one,” said La Ramée. 

“ Well, then,” said the Duke, digging into the pie with one 
hand and describing a circle with his knife with the other, “in 
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the first place I hoped to have such an excellent fellow as you 
are, Monsieur La Ramée, for my jailer.” 

“Good!” said La Ramée; “you have him, monseigneur. 
And what then ? ” 

«“ And I congratulate myself upon it.” 

La Ramée bowed. 

“JT said to myself,” continued the Prince, “if ever I have 
near me a good fellow like La Ramée, I shall try to have 
recommended to him, by some friend of mine with whom he 
knows not that I am connected, a man completely devoted to 
me, with whom I may devise means of escape.” 

“Come, come,” said La Ramée, “that is not a bad idea.” 

“No, it is not, is it?” réplied the Duke. “For instance, 
the servant of some worthy gentleman, himself an enemy to 
Mazarin, as every gentleman ought to be.” 

“ Hush, monsiegneur! let us not talk politics.” 

“ When I have this man near me,” continued the Duke, “if 
he is clever and wins my jailer’s confidence, trust will be re- 
posed in him, and then I shall have news from without.” 

“Ah, yes,” said La Ramée, “but how can you get news 
from without ? ” 

“Oh, nothing easier,” replied the Duc de Beaufort; “in 
playing tennis, for example.” 

“In playing tennis?” said La Ramée, beginning to pay. the 
most intense attention to the Duke’s words. 

“Yes. Observe now: I send a ball into the moat; a man is 
there who picks it up; the ball contains a letter; instead of 
throwing me back the ball I asked for from the top of the 
rampart, he sends me back another; this other ball contains a 
letter ; thus we have exchanged our ideas, and no one knows 
anything about it.” 

“The devil! the devil! ” said La Ramée, scratching his ear; 
“you do well to tell me this, monseigneur. I will look to 
these ball-pickers.” 

The Duke smiled. 

“ But,” continued La Ramée, “all this, after all, is only 
a means of correspondence.” 

“ But that is a good deal, I think,” replied the Duke. 

“But not enough,” said La Ramée. 

“T beg your pardon. For example, I say to my friends: 
- On such a day, at such an hour, you must be on the other 
side of the moat with two saddle horses.’ ” 
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«“ Well, and what then?” said La Ramée, with some uneasi- 
ness ; “unless, indeed, these horses have wings, so as to mount 
the rampart and come for you.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said the Duke carelessly, “there is no 
necessity that the horses should have wings to mount the 
rampart, but merely that I myself should have some means of 
descending it.” 

“ What ?” 

“ A rope ladder.” 

“Yes,” said La Ramée, trying to laugh, “ but a rope ladder 
cannot be conveyed in a tennis-ball, like a letter.” 

“No; but it may be sent in something else.” 

“In something else — in something else? In what?” 

“In a pie, for example.” 

“Ina pie?” exclaimed La Ramée. 

“Yes. Let us suppose one thing,” replied the Duke; “ let 
us suppose, for instance, that my house-steward, Noirmont, had 
bought Father Marteau’s shop ” — 

“Well,” said La Ramée, shuddering. 

“Well, La Ramée, who is a gourmand, sees his pies, finds 
that they have a better appearance than those of his prede- 
cessor, and comes and offers to let me taste them. I agree to 
it.on condition that La Ramée tastes them with me. To be 
more completely at his ease, La Ramée dismisses the guards 
and keeps only Grimaud to wait upon us. Grimaud is the 
man sent me by my friend — the servant with whom I secretly 
plot, and who is ready to second me in everything. The 
moment for my escape is fixed at seven o’clock. Well, ata 
few minutes before seven ” — 

“ At a few minutes before seven? ” gasped La Ramée, from 
whose forehead the perspiration began to trickle. 

« At a few minutes before seven,” continued the Duke, suit- 
ing the action to the words, “I take off the crust from the pie, 
and in it I find two daggers, a rope ladder, and a gag. I clap 
one of these daggers to La Ramée’s breast, and I say to him: 
‘My friend, I am inexpressibly sorry for it, but if you move, 
or say one word, you are a dead man!’ ” 

We have said that on pronouncing these last words the 
Duke suited the action to them. The Duke was standing near 
him, and was holding the point of the dagger to his breast, in 
a manner that left no doubt of his intentions. 

In the meantime Grimaud, as silent as ever, drew the 
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second dagger, the rope ladder, and the choke-pear from the 
1e. 

La Ramée perceived each of these objects with looks of 
increased terror. 

“Oh, monseigneur!” he exclaimed, looking at the Duke in 
such utter stupefaction as at any other time would have made 
him roar with laughter, “you will not have the heart to kill 
me |” 

“Not unless you oppose my flight.” 

“ But, monseigneur, if I let you escape, I am a ruined man.” 

“J will make you compensation for the loss of your posi- 
tion.” 

“And you are really determined to leave the chateau ?” 

“ Pardieu ! ” 

“Nothing that I can say will make you change your reso- 
lution ?” 

“This evening I must be free.” 

“ And if I resist —if I call, or cry out?” 

“On the word of a gentleman, I will kill you.” 

At this moment the clock struck. 

“Seven o’clock!” said Grimaud, who had not yet spoken a 
word. 

“Seven o’clock,” repeated the Duke; “you see that I am 
late.” 

La Ramée made a motion as if to satisfy his conscience. 

The Duke frowned, and the officer felt the point of the 
dagger, which, after having penetrated his dress, was just go- 
ing to pierce his breast. 

“ Well, monseigneur,” said he, «that is quite sufficient; I 
will not stir.” 

“Let us make haste,” said the Duke. 

“ A last favour, monseigneur ? ” 

“ What is it? Speak — be quick!” 

“Bind me, monseigneur.”’ 

“ And why ?” 

“That I may not be considered your accomplice.” 

“ Your hands!” said Grimaud to him. 

“ Not before — behind me, behind.” 

“But with what ?” said the Duke. 

“With your girdle, monseigneur,” replied La Ramée. 

The Duke took off his belt and gave it to Grimaud, who 
bound his hands in a most satisfactory manner. 
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“Your feet!” said Grimaud. 

La Ramée stretched out his legs: Grimaud took a napkin, 
tore it into strips, and bound La Ramée. 

‘ Now my sword,” said La Ramée,—< tie up the hilt of my 
sword.” 

The Duke tore off one of the ribands from his breeches, 
and performed his jailer’s wish. 

“Now,” said poor La Ramée, “I want the choke-pear; 
without that they will call me to account for not having cried 
out. Put it in deep, monseigneur, — stuff it in! ” 

Grimaud set to work to obey the officer’s directions, but he 
made a sign that he had something more to say. 

“ Speak,” said the Duke. 

“ Now, monseigneur,” continued La Ramée, “should any 
misfortune befall me on your account, do not forget that I 
have a wife and four children.” 

“Make yourself perfectly easy. Stuff it in, Grimaud ! ” 

In a second La Ramée was gagged and laid on the ground, 
and two or three chairs were overturned, as if there had been 
a struggle. Grimaud then took all the keys from the officer’s 
pocket, first opened the door of the room where they were, 
and double-locked it when they had gone out; then they 
hastily went through the gallery leading to the little enclos- 
ure; the three doors were successively opened and shut with a 
promptitude that did great honour to Grimaud’s skill. At last 
they reached the tennis-court; it was quite deserted —no 
sentinel, no one at the windows. 

The Duke ran to the rampart and saw three horsemen on 
the other side of the moat, with two led horses. He ex- 
changed a sign with them; they were waiting for him. 

In the meantime Grimaud was fastening the rope that 
was to give them liberty. It was not a rope ladder, but a 
clew of silk on a stick, which was to pass through the legs, 
and unwind itself by the weight of him who was straddled 
on it. - 

“Go!” said the Duke. 

“ The first, monseigneur ? ” inquired Grimaud. 

“ Certainly,” said the Duke. “If I am caught, I run only 
the risk of imprisonment; if you are caught, you will be 
hanged.” 

“That ’s true,” said Grimaud. ; 

And immediately setting himself astride on the stick, he 
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began his perilous descent. The Duke followed him with 
involuntary fear. He had already accomplished three-fourths 
of his descent when the cord suddenly broke. Grimaud fell 
head-first into the moat. 

The Duke called out, but Grimaud uttered no complaint ; 
and yet he must have been seriously hurt, for he remained 
motionless on the spot where he had fallen. 

Instantly one of the men who was waiting slipped down 
into the moat and fastened a rope to Grimaud’s shoulders ; 
the two others, who held the other end of the rope, drew him 
up to them. 

“Come down, monseigneur,” said the man in the trench ; 
“there are not more than fifteen feet to fall, and the grass is 
soft.” 

The Duke had already commenced operations. His per- 
formance was more difficult, for he had no stick to support him. 
He was, therefore, obliged to descend by the strength of his 
hands, and that from a height of fifty feet. But as we have 
said, he was active, vigorous, and cool; in less than five min- 
utes he found himself at the end of the cord. As the gentle- 
man had told him, he was now not more than fifteen feet from 
the earth; he therefore let go ‘his hold, and fell on his feet 
without hurting himself. 

‘He then mounted the shelving bank of the moat, on the 
summit of which he found Rochefort. The other gentlemen 
were unknown to him. Grimaud, still insensible, was fastened 
to a horse, 

“Gentlemen,” said the Duke, “I will thank you hereafter, 
but at present we have not a moment to lose. Forward, then, 
forward! He who loves me follows me.” 

And he threw himself on his horse, and set off at full gallop, 
eagerly inhaling every breeze, and crying out, with an expres. 
sion of joy quite impossible to describe: 

“ Free ! — Free ! — Free!” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


D’ARTAGNAN ARRIVES JUST IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


D’ARTAGNAN received at Blois the sum that Mazarin, from 
his anxiety to see him again as soon as possible, had persuaded 
himself to give him for his future services. 

From Blois to Paris was a four days’ journey for an ordinary 
horseman. D’Artagnan reached the barrier of St. Denis about 
four o’clock in the afternoon of the third day. Formerly he 
would have only taken two days; and we have already seen 
that Athos, having left home three hours later, had arrived 
four-and-twenty hours before. 

Planchet was out of the habit of these forced journeys, and 
D’Artagnan reproached him for his effeminacy. 

“ Well, sir,” replied he, “forty leagues in three days is, I 
think, pretty good for a burnt-almond seller.” 

“ And you really are become a shopkeeper, Planchet ? And 
do you seriously intend, now that we have met again, to vege- 
tate in your shop? ” 

“ Sir,” answered Planchet, “ you alone are formed for a life 
of activity. Look at M. Athos. Who would say that he was 
the famous knight-errant that we knew of old? He now lives 
like a regular gentleman farmer, or a true lord of the soil. 
Depend upon it, sir, there is nothing so desirable as a tranquil 
existence.” 

“ Hypocrite!” said D’Artagnan; “it is plain enough that 
you are drawing near Paris, and that in Paris a cord and a gal- 
lows await you.” 

In fact, at this point of the conversation the two travellers 
reached the barrier. Planchet drew his hat over his eyes, con- 
sidering that he was going to pass through some streets where 
he was well known, and D’Artagnan raised his mustache, on 
thinking of Porthos, who must be expecting him in the Rue 
Tiquetonne. He thought of the means of making him forget 
his lordship of De Bracieux and the Homeric kitchens of 
Pierrefonds. 

On turning the corner of the Rue Montmartre, he discovered 
Porthos at one of the windows of the Hétel de la Chevrette, in 
a splendid coat of celestial blue, embroidered with silver, and 
yawning so as almost to dislocate his jaw; so that the passers- 
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by contemplated with respectful admiration that gentleman so 
rich and handsome who appeared to be wearied of his wealth 
and his grandeur. 

Scarcely had D’Artagnan and Planchet turned the corner of 
the street, when Porthos saw them. 

“Ah, D’Artagnan,” he exclaimed. “ Praised be God, it is 

out? 
i “ Ah! how are you, my dear friend ?” inquired D’Artagnan. 

A small knot of idlers soon formed round the horses and 
the stable-boys who held them, and the cavaliers who were 
talking in such an important way; but a frown from D’Arta- 
gnan, and a threatening gesture from Planchet, well under- 
stood by them, dispersed: the crowd, which was becoming 
more numerous precisely because it did not know why it had 
collected. 

Porthos had already come down to the door. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said he, “how badly off my horses 
are here!” 

“Indeed!” said D’Artagnan. “Iam sincerely grieved for 
those noble animals.” 

“ And I myself also,” said Porthos, “ was badly off too; and 
had it not been for the hostess,” continued he, swaying on his 
legs, with his grand air of self-satisfaction, “ who is handsome 
enough, and understands a joke, I must inevitably have looked 
for lodgings somewhere else.” 

The fair Madeline, who had drawn near during this dialogue, 
stepped back and turned pale as death on hearing Porthos’s 
words, for she expected a second edition of the Swiss scene; 
but, to her great astonishment, D’Artagnan did not even frown, 
and instead of being angry, he said to Porthos, laughing : 

“ Yes, I comprehend, my dear friend. The air of the Rue 
Tiquetonne is not equal to that of the valley of Pierrefonds. 
But never mind; I will soon take you where it is better.” 

“ And when ? ” 

“ Faith, very shortly, I hope!” 

“ Ah, so much the better ! ” 

This exclamation of Porthos was followed by a low and length- 
ened groan issuing from a corner behind the door. D’Artagnan, 
who had just dismounted, then saw Mousqueton’s enormous 
paunch outlined against the wall; from his lugubrious throat 
those doleful plaints had been emitted. 

“And you also, my poor Mouston, you are out of your ele 
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ment in this miserable hétel, —is it not so?” asked D’Arta- 
gnan, in that bantering tone which, perhaps, had in it as much 
compassion as mockery. 

“ He finds the cooking detestable,” said Porthos. 

“ Why, then, does he not take it into his own hands, as at 
Chantilly ?” said D’Artagnan. 

“‘ Ah, sir!” said Mouston, “I have not here, as I had there, 
the Prince’s stews, where I took the large carp, and his High- 
ness’s forests, where I caught the fine partridges in nets. As 
for the cellar, I have thoroughly examined it, and really it is 
but a poor concern.” 

“M. Mouston,” said D’Artagnan, “I should really pity you 
if I had not just now something of more pressing importance 
to attend to.” 

Then taking Porthos aside : 

“My dear Du Vallon,” said he, “here you are already 
dressed ; and it is fortunate, for I am going to take you imme- 
diately to the Cardinal.” 

“ Really ?” said Porthos, opening his eyes wide with aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes, my friend.” 

“ An introduction ? ” 

* Does that frighten you? ” 

“ No; but it causes me some emotion.” 

“Oh, never mind. You have not to appear before the other 
Cardinal, and this one will not crush you by the weight of his 
dignity.” 

“ Nevertheless, you understand, D’Artagnan, — the Court !” 

“ Ah, but, my friend, there is no longer a Court.” 

“The Queen! ” 

“T was near saying there is no longer a Queen. The Queen ? 
Pluck up your courage, we shall not see her.” 

“And do you say that we are going immediately to the 
Palais Royal ?” 

“Immediately. Only, to prevent delay, I will borrow one 
of your horses.” ; 

“ They are all four at your service.” 

“ Oh, I only want one for the present.” 

«‘ Shall we not take our servants with us ?” 

“ Yes, take Mousqueton; he may be useful. As for Planchet, 
he has his reasons for not going to Court.” 

“ And why ?” 
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“Oh, he is on bad terms with his Eminence.” 

“ Mouston,” said Porthos, “saddle Vulcan and Bayard.” 

“ And shall I take Rustaud, sir ? ” 

“No, take a show-horse — take Phoebus or Superb. We 
are going on a visit of ceremony.” 

“Ah!” said Mousqueton, breathing freely again, “ we are 
only going to pay a visit, then ? ” 

“Oh, yes, Mouston,” said D’Artagnan, “ nothing else. Only, 
to be prepared, put pistols into the holsters. You will find 
mine loaded at my saddle.” 

Mouston sighed. He did not thoroughly understand these 
visits of ceremony, which they made armed to the teeth. 

“ Really,” said Porthos, looking complacently at his retiring 
valet, “ you are right, D’Artagnan. Mouston will do; he makes 
a very handsome appearance.” 

D’Artagnan smiled. 

“And you,’ continued Porthos, —“ are you not going to 
change your dress ?” 

“No, I remain as I am.” 

“But you are entirely covered with perspiration and dust, 
and your boots are dreadfully splashed.” 

“ This careless travelling costume will testify my eagerness 
to obey the Cardinal’s injunctions.” 

At this moment Mousqueton returned, with the three horses 
fully equipped. D’Artagnan mounted as if he had just been 
taking a week’s rest. 

“Oh,” said he to Planchet, “my long sword” — 

“T,” said Porthos, pointing to a slight dress sword with a 
golden hilt, “ Ihave my Court sword.” 

“ Take your rapier, my friend.” 

“ And why ?” 

“TI do not know — but at any rate take it.” 

“ My rapier, Mouston,” cried Porthos. 

“But this is a regular war equipment, sir!” said he. «Are 
we going on a campaign? Tell it me at once, and I will take 
my precautions accordingly.” 

“With us, Mouston,” replied D’Artagnan, « you know very 
well it is always right to take precaution. Either you have a 
very bad memory or you have forgotten that we were not ac- 
customed to pass our nights at balls and serenades.” 

“ Alas! that is true,” said Mousqueton, as he armed him- 
self from top to toe; “but I had forgotten it,” 
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They set off at a good pace, and reached the Palais Cardinal 
at about a quarter past seven. There was a considerable 
crowd in the streets, for it was Whitsunday; and this crowd 
gazed with astonishment at the two cavaliers, one of whom 
was so fresh that he looked as if he had just come out of a 
bandbox, while the other was as completely covered with 
dust as if he had just left a battlefield. 

Mousqueton also attracted the observation of the curious 
idlers ; and as the romance of “ Don Quixote ” was then much in 
vogue, some said that it was Sancho, who, having lost one 
master, had found two. ; 

On reaching the antechamber, D’Artagnan found himself in 
a well-known country. The Musketeers of his own company 
were on guard. He ordered the groom of the chamber to be 
called, to whom he showed the Cardinal’s letter, enjoining him 
to return without a second’s delay. The groom of the chamber 
bowed, and went to his Eminence’s apartment. 

D’Artagnan turned toward Porthos, and thought he saw a 
slight degree of agitation. He smiled, and putting his mouth 
to his ear : 

«“ Courage, my worthy friend,” said he. “Do not be nervous. 
Believe me, the eagle’s eye is closed, and we are now dealing 
with a mere vulture. Keep yourself stiff and unbending, as 
on the day of the bastion of St. Gervais, and do not bow too 
low to this Italian; it would give him a mean opinion of 

ou.” 
“ “ Very well, very well,” answered Porthos. 

The groom of the chamber reappeared. 

«Enter, gentlemen,” said he; “his Eminence is waiting for 

ou.” 
4 Mazarin was seated in his cabinet, endeavouring to erase as 
many names as possible from the pension and benefice list. 
From the corner of his eye he saw D’Artagnan and Porthos 
enter; and although, on first hearing them announced by the 
groom of the chamber, his eyes had sparkled with delight, he 
externally betrayed no emotion. 

“ Ah! it is you, is it, lieutenant?” said he. “ You have 
been expeditious; that’s well. You are welcome.” 

«Thanks, monsignor. Here I am at your Eminence’s com- 
mands, as also is M. du Vallon, one of my oid friends, who 
concealed his rank under the name of Porthos.” 

Porthos bowed to the Cardinal. 
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“A superb cavalier,” said Mazarin. 

Porthos turned his head right and left and moved his 
shoulders in a manner full of dignity. 

“The best sword in the realm, monsignor,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“and many know it who do not Say so, and who, indeed, ean- 
not say so.” 

Porthos bowed to D’Artagnan. 

Mazarin loved handsome soldiers almost as much as 
Frederick of Prussia loved them in after-times. He began to 
admire the sinewy hands, broad shoulders, and determined 
look of Porthos. He fancied that he saw before him the safety 
of his ministry and of the realm, cut out of flesh and bone. 
This recalled to his memory that the old association of the 
Musketeers consisted of four persons. 

“ And your two other friends?” demanded Mazarin. 

Porthos opened his mouth, thinking it a good opportunity 
for putting in a word in his turn. D’Artagnan gave him a 
sign from the corner of his eye. 

“Our other friends,” said he, “are at present prevented. 
They will join us later.” 

Mazarin coughed slightly. 

“ And this gentleman, — more at liberty than they are, —is 
he willing to reénter the service ?”” demanded Mazarin. 

“Yes, monsignor, and that from pure devotion; for M. de 
Bracieux is rich.” 

“Rich ?” said Mazarin, in whom this single word always 
had the power of inspiring great consideration. 

“ Fifty thousand livres’ income,” said Porthos. 

This was the first word he had spoken. 

“Out of pure devotion,” replied Mazarin, with his sly smile, 
— ‘out of pure devotion ? ” 

“ Perhaps monsignor does not believe in that expression ?”’ 
suggested D’Artagnan. 

“And you yourself, Sir Gascon?” said Mazarin, resting 
his elbows on his desk and his chin on both his hands. 

“I?” said D’Artagnan; “I have as much faith in devotion 
as in a baptismal name, which, of course, ought naturally to be 
followed by a surname. A man is certainly more or less 
devoted ; but it is always necessary that there should be some- 
thing at the end of devotion,” 

“And your friend, for instance, — what crowning object 
would he wish to have at the end of his devotion ? ” 
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“ Well, monsignor, my friend has three magnificent estates 
— that of Du Vallon, at Corbeil; that of De Bracieux, in the 
Soissonnais; and that of Pierrefonds, in the Valois. Now, 
monsignor, he desires to have one of these estates erected into 
a barony.” 

“Ts that all?” demanded Mazarin, whose eyes sparkled 
with joy on perceiving that he could reward Porthos’s devotion 
without opening his purse. “Is that all? The thing can be 
managed.” 

“T shall be a baron!” murmured Porthos, making one step 
forward. 

“T told you so,” said D’Artagnan, keeping him back with 
his hand; “and monsignor reiterates my assurance.” 

“ And you, M. d’Artagnan, — what do you want? ” 

“Monsignor, next September it will be twenty years since 
Cardinal Richelieu made me a lieutenant.” 

“ Yes; and you would like Cardinal Mazarin to make you a 
captain.” 

D’Artagnan bowed. 

“Well, all this is not an impossibility ; we shall see, gentle- 
men, we shall see. Now, M. du Vallon,” said Mazarin, “what 
kind of service do you prefer? That of the city or of the 
country ? ” 

Porthos opened his mouth to reply. 

“ Monsignor,” said D’Artagnan, “M. du Vallon is like my- 
self, he prefers extraordinary service; that is to say, such 
enterprises as are deemed mad and impossible.” 

This gasconade did not displease Mazarin, who began to 
think. 

“ And yet I will confess to you that I sent for you to give 
you a sedentary post. I have certain anxieties. But what is 
the matter now?” cried Mazarin. 

In fact, a great noise was heard in the antechamber, and al- 
most at the same time the door of the cabinet was thrown open, 
and a man, covered with dust, rushed into the room, exclaiming, 

“The Cardinal! Where ‘is the Cardinal? ” 

Mazarin thought that it was an attempt at assassination, 
and drew back, putting himself behind his easy-chair. 
D’Artagnan and Porthos threw themselves between the Car- 
dinal and the intruder. 

« Ah, sir,” said Mazarin, “what is the matter, that you come 
in here as if it were the market-place ?” 
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“ Monsignor,” said the officer whom he thus reproached, “ two 
words with you. I wish to speak to you immediately and 
alone. I am M. de Poins, an officer of the Guards, on duty at 
the prison of Vincennes.” 

The officer was so pale and agitated that Mazarin, convinced 
that he was the bearer of some important intelligence, made a 
sign to D’Artagnan and Porthos to give way to him. They 
therefore retired into a corner of the apartment. 

“Speak, sir, — speak quickly!” cried Mazarin ; Swat is 
the matter ? ” 

“The matter is,” said the messenger, “that M. de Bea‘vfort 
has just escaped from the Chateau of Vincennes.” 

Mazarin uttered an exclamation, and became as pale as the 
man who had given him this information. He fell back i~to 
his chair as if he had been thunderstruck. 

“Escaped!” cried he; “M. de Beaufort escaped !”’ 

“ Monsignor, I saw him in full flight, from the summit ‘f 
the terrace.” 

“ And why did you not fire down on him ? ” 

“He was out of range.” 

“But M. de Chavigny — what was he doing ?” 

“ He was absent.” 

“ And La Ramée ?” 

“ He was found bound in the prisoner’s room, a gag in hi: 
mouth and a dagger by his side.” ; 

“ And that man whom he had engaged ? ” 

“ He was the Duke’s accomplice, and escaped with him.” 

Mazarin groaned. 

“ Monsignor,” said D’Artagnan, advancing one step toward 
the Cardinal. ‘ 

“What ? ” said Mazarin. 

“It seems to me that your Eminence is losing precious time.” 

“ How so?” 

“If your Eminence were to order the prisoner pursued, per: 
haps he might even yet be overtaken. France is extensive, 
and the nearest frontier is sixty leagues off.” 

“ And who would pursue him ? ” cried Mazarin. 

“J, pardieu!” 

“And would you arrest him ? ” 

“ Why not ?” 

‘ ‘ You would arrest the Duc de Beaufort, armed, in the 
jeld ? ” 
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‘Tf monsignor were to command me to arrest the devil him- 
self I would lay hold of him by the horns and bring him to 
you.” 

«“ And so would J,” said Porthos. 

“ And you would also!” said Mazarin, looking at the two 
men with astonishment. “ But the Duke will not yield with- 
out a desperate resistance.” 

“Well,” said D’Artagnan, his eyes flashing, “battle! It is 
a long time since we have fought, is it not, Porthos ? ” 

“ Battle!” said Porthos. 

« And you think that you can overtakehim ? ” 

“ Yes, if we are better mounted than he is.” 

“Then take what Guards you may find here and pursue 
him.” 

“ And do you give the order, monsignor ? ” 

“T set my name to it,” said Mazarin, taking some paper 
and writing a few lines. 

«Add, monsignor, that we may take all the horses that we 
may meet on the road.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mazarin, “the King’s service! Take it 
and be off!” 

“Good, monsignor.” 

“ Monsieur du Vallon, your barony is on the Duc de Beau- 
fort’s crupper ; all you have to do is to catch him. As for you, 
my dear M. d’Artagnan, I promise you nothing; but if you 
bring him back, dead or alive, you may ask for what you like.” 

“To horse, Porthos!” said D’Artagnan, taking his friend’s 
hand. 

“ Here I am,” answered Porthos, with his sublime imper- 
turbability. 

And they went down the grand staircase, taking with them 
the Guards they met, and crying, “ To horse ! — To horse! ” 

About ten men were collected. 

D’Artagnan and Porthos leaped, the one on Vulcan, the 
other on Bayard; Mousqueton bestrode Phcebus. 

“ Follow me,” cried D’ Arfagnan. 

“ Forward !” cried Porthos. 

And digging the spurs into the flanks of their noble steeds, 
they set off by the Rue St. Honoré like a furious tempest. 

« Well, Monsieur le Baron,” said D’Artagnan, “I promised . 
you some exercise, and you see that I keep my word.” 

“ Yes, my captain,” replied Porthos. 
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They looked round: Mousqueton, sweating more than his 
horse, kept the proper distance ; behind him galloped the ten 
Guards. 

The astonished citizens looked out of their doors, and the 
frightened dogs barked after them. 

At the corner of the churchyard of St. Jean D’Artagnan 
upset a man ; but this was an affair of too little consequence to 
stop men in such a hurry. The troop therefore galloped on, 
as if the horses were winged. 

Alas! there are no trivial circumstances in this world; and 
we shall see that this circumstance very nearly caused the 
downfall of the monarchy. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


THE HIGH ROAD. 


THEY went at the same pace through all the Faubourg St. 
Antoine and the road to Vincennes; they were therefore soon 
out of the city, soon in the forest, soon in sight of the village. 

The horses became more excited at every step, and their 
nostrils grew as red as a heated furnace. D’Artagnan, with 
his spurs in his horse’s sides, preceded Porthos rather more 
than two feet; Mousqueton followed at two lengths; the 
Guards came behind, distanced progressively according to the 
quality of their horses. 

From the top of an eminence D’Artagnan perceived a group 
of people collected on the other side of the moat, opposite that 


part of the prison which looks toward St. Maur. He at once . 


conjectured that this was the point from which the prisoner 
had escaped, and that he might gain some intelligence here. 
In five minutes he had reached the place, where the Guards 
successively came up with him. 

All those who composed this assemblage were earnestly 
engaged: they were looking at the cord, still hanging from the 
loop-hole ; it was broken at about twenty feet from the ground. 
Their eyes were measuring the height, and they were exchang- 
ing sundry conjectures. On the top of the rampart the sen- 
tinels were pacing to and fro with an affrighted air. 

A detachment of troops, commanded by a sergeant, was 
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driving away citizens from the place where the Duke had 
mounted his horse. 

D’Artagnan rode straight up to the sergeant. 

“ Officer,” said the sergeant, “no one must stop here.” 

“That order does not apply to me,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“Have the fugitives been followed ?” 

“ Yes, sir; unfortunately they are well mounted.” 

“ And how many are they ?” 

“Four efficient men, and a fifth, whom they carried off 
wounded.” 

“Four!” said D’Artagnan, looking at® Porthos; “do you 
hear, Baron ?— there are only four of them.” 

A joyous smile illumined Porthos’s face. 

«“ And what length of start have they got?” 

“Two hours and a quarter, sir.” 

“Two hours and a quarter. It is nothing; we are well 
mounted, are we not, Porthos ?” 

Porthos heaved a sigh; he was thinking of what his poor 
horses had before them. 

«Very well,” said D’Artagnan. “ And now in what direc- 
tion are they gone?” 

“ T am forbidden to tell, sir.” 

D’Artagnan drew a paper from his pocket. 

‘Order from the King,” said he. 

«Then speak to the Governor.” 

«¢ And where is the Governor? ” 

“In the country.” 

Rage showed itself in D’Artagnan’s face; he scowled; the 
red colour spread to his temples. 

«“ Wretch!” said he to the sergeant, “I believe that you are 
mocking me. Look!” 

He unfolded the paper, held it out to the sergeant with one 
hand and with the other he took from his holster a pistol, 
which he cocked. 

“ An order from the King, I tell you! Read it and answer 
it or I blow out your brains’ What road did they take ?” 

The sergeant saw that D’Artagnan was in earnest. 

“The Vendémois road,” he replied. 

«“ And by what gate did they go out?” 

‘“‘ By the gate of St. Maur.” 

“Tf you have deceived me, wretch,” cried D’Artagnan, “ you 
shall be hanged to-morrow.”’ ; 
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“ And if you overtake them you will not return to get me 
hanged,” muttered the sergeant. 

D’Artagnan shrugged his shoulders, made a sign to his escort, 
and spurred forward. 

“This way, this way, gentlemen,” said he, going toward the 
Park gate that had been indicated. 

But now that the Duke had escaped the porter had judged 
it advisable to double-lock the gate most carefully. It was 
therefore necessary to compel him to open it in the same man- 
ner as the sergeant had been compelled ; and thus ten minutes 
more were lost. 

This last obstacle being surmounted the troop resumed its 
course with the same rapidity. But not all the horses dashed 
on with the same ardour. Some of them could not long keep 
up such a desperate pace. Three gave in at the end of an 
hour; one fell down. 

D’Artagnan, who never turned his head, did not even 
perceive it. Porthos told him of it in his usual quiet 
way. 

“ Let only us two reach them,” said D’Artagnan; “ it is all 
that is necessary since there are only four of them.” 

“That is true,” answered Porthos. 

And he set his spurs into his horse. 

At the end of two hours the horses had gone twelve leagues 
without stopping. Their legs began to tremble, and the foam 
flowing from their mouths sprinkled the doublets of the cava- 
liers, while the sweat saturated their breeches. 

“ Let us rest a moment to breathe these unhappy animals,” 
cried Porthos. 

“ Kill them, on the contrary, — kill them,” replied D’Arta- 
gnan ; “only let us reach them. I see fresh tracks; it is not a 
quarter of an hour since they passed here.” 

In fact, the road was cut up by horses’ feet, and the tracks 
could be seen by the last gleams of daylight. 

Again they set off; but at the end of two leagues, meee 
ton’s horse fell. 

“Ah!” said Porthos, “there is Phoebus done for.” 

“The Cardinal will pay you a thousand pistoles for him.” 

“Oh,” said Porthos, “I am above that.” 

“Off again, then,” cried D’ Artagnan, “and at a gallop!” 

“ Yes, if we can.” 

In fact, D’Artagnan’s horse refused to stir another step; he 
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had no longer any breath, and a last prick of the spur, instead 
of making him go on, only made him fall. 

“ Ah, the devil!” cried Porthos, “there is Vulean done up 
too.” 

“‘Mortdieu !” cried D’Artagnan, tearing his hair, “we must 
stop, then! Give me your horse, Porthos. Well! what the 
devil are you about now ? ” 

“ Ah, pardieu! ” answered Porthos, “I am falling, or rather 
Bayard is.” 

D’Artagnan wished to raise him, whilst Porthos freed him- 
self from his stirrups as well as he could; but the blood was 
flowing from his nostrils. 

“There goes the third,” cried he ; “ well, now, all is up with 
ust”? 

At this moment the neighing of a horse was heard. 

“Hark!” said D’Artagnan. 

“What is that?” 

“J hear a horse!” 

“Tt is one of our comrades who is coming up with us.” 

“No,” said D’Artagnan, “it is in front.” 

“Then it must be something else,” said Porthos. 

And he listened in turn, turning his ear in the direction which 
D’Artagnan had indicated. 

“ Sir,” said Mousqueton,— who, after having left his horse on 
the high road, had just regained his master on foot, — “sir, 
Phoebus could not struggle on any longer, and ” — 

“Silence!” cried Porthos. 

In fact, at this very moment a second neigh was heard, 
borne on the evening breeze. 

“Tt is about five hundred paces in front of us,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“Sir,” said Mousqueton, “at about five hundred paces in 
front of us there is a small hunting-lodge.” 

“‘ Mousqueton — your pistols!” said D’Artagnan. 

“T have them in my hand,” replied Mousqueton. 

“ Porthos, take yours from your holsters.” 

“J have them.” 

“Very good,” said D’Artagnan, taking his own. “Now. 
Porthos, do you understand ? ” 

“ Not very well.” 

“ We are on the King’s service.” 

“Very well!” 
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“ For the King’s service we require these horses.” 

«“ That is so,” said Porthos. 

“ Therefore, not one word, but to work.” 

All three advanced through the darkness as silent as ghosts. 
At a turn of the road they saw a light shining in the midst of 
the trees. 

“There is the house,” said D’Artagnan, in a low voice. 
“ Let me take the command, Porthos, and do as I do.” 

They glided from tree to tree and came within twenty paces 
of the house without being discovered. From that spot they 
could see, by means of a lantern suspended from a shed, four 
handsome-looking horses., A servant was cleaning them, and 
close by were the saddles and bridles. 

D’Artagnan went up briskly, making a sign to his com- 
panions to keep some paces in the rear. 

“T will buy these horses of you,” said he to the servant. 

The man turned, mightily astonished, but made no reply. 

“ Did you not hear, you rascal?” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“And why do you not answer ? ” 

“ Because these horses are not for sale.” 

“Then I will take them,” said D’Artagnan. And he put 
his hand on the one nearest to him. His two companions 
made their appearance at the same moment, and did the same. 

“But, gentlemen,” exclaimed the valet, “they have just 
travelled six leagues, and have been unsaddled scarcely half 
an hour.” 

“ Half an hour’s rest is sufficient,” said D’Artagnan ; “ they 
will only be in better wind for it.” 

The groom called for help. A kind of steward came out, 
just as D’Artagnan and his companions were putting the 
saddles on the horses’ backs. The steward was going to 
shout. 

“ My good friend,” said D’Artagnan, “if you say one word, 
I blow your brains out.” 

And he showed him the barrel of a pistol, which he instantly 
placed under his arm, that he might continue his operations. 

“ But, sir,” said the steward, “do you know that these 
horses belong to M. de Montbazon ?” : 

“So much the better,” answered D’Artagnan, “they must 
be good animals.” 

“Sir,” said the steward, retreating step by step, and en- 
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deavouring to regain the door, “I warn you that I shall call 
my people.” 

“ And I mine!” replied D’Artagnan. “I am a lieutenant 
of the King’s Musketeers. I have ten Guards following me, 
and — there, do you not hear them galloping? We shall soon 
see.” 

Nothing was to be heard, but the steward feared that he 
should hear. 

«“ Are you ready, Porthos?” inquired D’Artagnan. 

“TJ have finished.” 

«© And you, Mouston ? ” 

« And I also.” 

‘Then to horse and off!” 

All three threw themselves on their horses. 

“Help!” cried the steward. “Here, you lacqueys, bring 
your carbines.” 

“ Worward!” said D’Artagnan; “ we shall have a volley.” 

And all three set off like the wind. 

“Help! help!” bawled the steward, while the groom ran 
toward the neighbouring building. 

“Take care you don’t kill your own horses!” called out 
D’Artagnan, roaring with laughter. 

«“ Wire!” cried the steward. 

A flash like a gleam of lightning illumined the road, and, 
along with the report, the three horsemen heard the whistling 
of the bullets, which were lost in the air. 

“They shoot like lacqueys,” said Porthos. “There was 
better shooting in the times of Richelieu. Do you remember 
the Crevecceur road, Mousqueton ?” 

«“ Ah, sir! my right buttock even now pains me.” 

«Are you sure that we are on the track, D’Artagnan?” 
asked Porthos. 

“ Pardieu! did you not hear?” 

“ What ?” 

«“ That these horses belonged to M. de Montbazon.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, M. de Montbazon is Madame de Montbazon’s hus- 
band.” 

« And what then ?” 

“ Madame de Montbazon is the Duc de Beaufort’s mistress.” 

«“ Ah, I comprehend!” said Porthos; “ she had placed the 
relays.” 
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“ Exactly so.” 

“ And we are pursuing the Duke with the horses that he 
has just left.” f 

“My dear Porthos, you have decidedly a most superior in- 
tellect,” said D’Artagnan, in a manner half in jest, half in 
earnest. 

“Pooh!” said Porthos, “I am what God made me.” 

Thus they went on for about an hour. The horses were 
white with foam, and the blood was dropping from their 
flanks. 

“Hi! what did I see down there?” said D’Artagnan. 

“You are mighty lucky if you can see anything in such a 
night as this,” replied Porthos. 

“ Sparks,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ And I saw them too,” said Mousqueton. 

“Aha! can we have overtaken them ?” cried Porthos. 

“ Good — a dead horse,” said D’Artagnan, pulling his horse 
up from a violent start; “it seems they also are at the end of 
their wind.” 

“I fancy I hear a troop of horsemen,” said Porthos, bend- 
ing down over his horse’s mane. 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ They are numerous.” 

“Then it must be something else.” 

“ Another horse!” said Porthos. 

ee Dead” 

“ No — dying.” 

“ Saddled or unsaddled ? * 

“ Saddled.” 

“Then it must be they.” 

“Courage! we have them.” 

“But if they are numerous,” said Mousqueton, “it is not 
we who have them, but they who have us.” 

“Bah!” said D’Artagnan, “as we pursue them, they will 
think us stronger than we are, so they will take fright and 
disperse.” 

“That is certain,” said Porthos. 

“ Ah! —do you see?” cried D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes, more sparks; this time Z saw them,” replied Porthos. 

“Forward! forward!” cried D’Artagnan, with his ringing 
voice, “and in five minutes we shall laugh.” 

And they dashed forward once more. The horses, mad with 
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pain and emulation, flew over the black road, in the middle of 
which they began to descry a mass denser and darker than the 
rest of the horizon. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE ENGAGEMENT. 


THEY went on in this manner for ten minutes more. 

Suddenly two dark spots separated themselves from the 
mass, came forward, grew larger, and, as they increased in 
size, assumed the form of two horsemen. 

“Oho!” said D’Artagnan, “ they are coming to meet us.” 

“So much the worse for those who come,” replied Porthos. 

“ Who goes there?” cried a hoarse voice. 

The three advancing horsemen neither stopped nor replied ; 
the only sound heard was that of swords leaving scabbards, 
and the click of pistols cocked by the two dark phantoms. 

“ Bridle in your mouth!” cried D’Artagnan. 

Porthos understood ; and each drew a pistol from his holster 
with his left hand and cocked it. 

«“Who goes there?” demanded the same voice a second 
time; “not one step farther, or you are dead men!” 

“Bah!” cried Porthos, almost choked with the dust, and 
chewing his bridle as a horse chews his bit; “bah! you are 
not the first persons we have ever encountered.” 

At these words the two shadows barred their passage, and 
the barrels of two levelled pistols glittered in the starlight. 

“Back!” cried D’Artagnan, “ or you are dead men.” 

Two pistol-shots answered this threat; but the two assail- 
ants dashed forward with such rapidity that they were on 
their adversaries in an instant. The report of a third pistol- 
shot was heard, fired by D’Artagnan at close range, and his 
enemy fell. Porthos dashed against his adversary with such 
violence that, although his sword-thrust was parried, the man 
was flung by the shock ten paces from his horse. 

“Finish him, Mousqueton; finish him!” said Porthos. 
And he dashed forward and overtook his friend, who had 
already renewed the pursuit. 

“ Well?” said Porthos. 

“JT broke his head,” said D’Artagnan. “And you?” 
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“T only upset him. But listen ” — 

They heard the report of a carbine; it was Mousqueton, 
who, in passing, had executed his master’s order. _ 

“Come along,” said D’Artagnan, “that’s all right; we have 
gained the first point in the game.” 

“ Aha!” said Porthos, “here come some fresh players.” 

In fact, two more horsemen, detached from the principal 
group, now made their appearance, and came forward rapidly, 
again to bar their road. 

This time D’Artagnan did not even wait to be addressed. 
“Give way!” he cried; “give way!” 

“What do you want?” demanded a voice. 

“The Duke!” roared out D’Artagnan and Porthos at the 
same moment. 

A burst of laughter was the reply ; but it terminated in a 
groan: D’Artagnan had run the laugher completely through 
the body. 

At the same time there were two nearly simultaneous re- 
ports: it was Porthos and his adversary, who had fired at 
each other. 

D’Artagnan turned, and saw Porthos close to him. 

“ Bravo, Porthos!” said he, “I think you have killed him.” 

“TI fancy that I only shot his horse,” answered Porthos. 

“What would you have, my dear fellow? One does not 
hit the bull’s-eye every time, and ought not to complain when 
the shot reaches the target. Hé! Hé! Parbleu! what is the 
matter with my horse ?” 

“Why, he is tumbling down, to be sure,” replied Porthos, 
as he pulled up his own. 

In fact, D’Artagnan’s horse stumbled forward, and fell on his 
knees ; then, after the death-rattle, lay motionless. He had re- 
ceived in his chest the bullet of D’Artagnan’s first opponent. 

D’Artagnan uttered a tremendous oath. 

“Do you want a horse, sir?” inquired Mousqueton. 

“ Pardieu, that’s a pretty question!”, exclaimed D’Arta. 
gnan. 

“‘ Here is one, sir,” said Mousqueton. . 

“ How the devil did you come by these two led horses?” de- 
manded D’Artagnan, at the same time leaping on one of them. 

“Their masters are dead. I thought they might be useful to 
us, so I took them.” 

In the meantime, Porthos had reloaded his pistol. 
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“Look out!” said D’Artagnan; “here are two more.” 

“ Aha! why, there will be enough to last till to-morrow!” 
said Porthos. 

In reality, two more horsemen were rapidly advancing. 

“Oh, sir!” said Mousqueton, “the man you knocked over 
is up again.” 

“ Why did not you treat him as you did the other ? ” 

“ My hands were full, sir, holding the horses.” 

A shot was heard, and Mousqueton emitted a ery of pain. 

«“ Ah, sir!” he cried out, “in the other,! — precisely in the 
other! This wound will be an exact counterpart of that on 
the Amiens road.” : 

Porthos turned like a lion, and rushed upon the dismounted 
horseman, who endeavoured to draw his sword; but before it 
could get out of its scabbard, Porthos gave him such a terrible 
blow on the head with the hilt of his own that he fell like an 
ox under the butcher’s axe. 

Mousqueton, groaning, gently glided from his horse, his 
wound not allowing him to keep the saddle. 

When he saw the horsemen, D’Artagnan halted, and re- 
loaded his pistol. His new horse had also a carbine at the 
saddlebow. 

“Here I am!” said Porthos; “shall we wait, or charge 
them ? ” 4 

“ Charge!” cried D’Artagnan. 

«“ Charge!” responded Porthos. 

They struck their spurs into their horses’ sides. The horse- 
men were not more than twenty paces from them. 

«In the King’s name let us pass!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“The King has nothing to do here!” replied a deep-sound- 
ing voice that seemed to issue from a cloud, for the horseman 
was enveloped in a whirlwind of dust. 

“Very well, we shall see if the King cannot pass every- 
where!” answered D’Artagnan. 

“ See, then!” said the same voice. _ 

Two pistol-shots resounded almost at the same moment, one 
from D’Artagnan, the other from Porthos’s adversary. D’Arta- 
gnan’s ball carried off his adversary’s hat; the ball of Porthos’s 
opponent penetrated his horse’s neck, which fell dead with a 
heavy groan. 

‘«‘For the last time, where are you going?” cried the same 
Voice. 
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“To the devil!” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ Good !— make yourself easy — you will soon get there.” 

D’Artagnan saw a musket barrel levelled at him. He had 
no time to draw another pistol; he remembered the advice 
which Athos had formerly given him: he made his horse rear. 

The ball struck the animal full in the belly. D’Artagnan 
felt that the animal was failing him, and, with his wonderful 
agility, threw himself off on one side. 

“ Aha!” said the same ringing and bantering voice, “it 1s 
verily a butchery of horses, and not a combat between men, in 
which we are engaged. To the sword, sir, to the sword!” 

And he leaped from his horse. 

“To the sword? So be it!” replied D’Artagnan; “that is 
just what I like.” 

In two bounds D’Artagnan was engaged with his adversary, 
whose sword he felt against his own. D’Artagnan, with his 
accustomed skill, had brought his sword en tierce, his favourite 
guard. 

In the meantime, Porthos, kneeling behind his horse, which 
was struggling in the last convulsions, held a pistol in each 
hand. 

Now the combat was on between D’Artagnan and his adver- 
sary. D’Artagnan had attacked fiercely, in his usual way; 
but this time he met a skill and a wrist play that made him 
wonder. Twice being received en quarte, he retreated one 
step; but his adversary did not move. So D’Artagnan returned, 
and again engaged his sword en tierce. 

Two or three thrusts were exchanged without any result; 
the sparks flew in clusters from their swords. 

At last D’Artagnan thought that the time was come to make 
use of his favourite feint. He performed it most skilfully, 
executed it with the rapidity of lightning, and made the lunge 
with a force that he considered irresistible. The thrust was 
parried. 

“‘Mordious ” he cried out in his Gascon accent. 

At this exclamation his adversary jumped backward, and 
bending his uncovered head, endeavoured to discover D’ Arta 
gnan’s countenance amid the darkness. 

As for D’Artagnan, fearing a stratagem, he kept himself on 
his guard. 

“Take care!” said Porthos to his adversary, “I have yet 
got two loaded pistols.” 
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“ The more reason that you should fire first,’”’ replied the other. 

Porthos fired. A gleam illumined the field of battle. 

At this light the two combatants each uttered a cry. 

“ Athos!” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

“ D’Artagnan !” cried Athos. 

Athos raised his sword. D’Artagnan lowered his. 

« Aramis,” cried out Athos, “do not fire!” 

“Ah! is it you, Aramis?” said Porthos, throwing away his 
other pistol. 

Aramis replaced his in his holster and sheathed his sword. 

“My son!’ said Athos, holding out his hand to D’Artagnan. 
It was the name he gave him formerly, in his moments of 
affection. 

“ Athos,” said D’Artagnan, wringing his hands; “you are 
defending him, then? And I, who had sworn to bring him 
back, dead or alive— Ah! I am dishonoured!” 

“ Kill me,” said Athos, baring his breast, “if your honour 
requires my death.” 

“Oh! misery, misery!” exclaimed D’Artagnan; ‘there was 
only one man in the world who could stop me, and Fate decrees 
that that man should bar my passage. Ah! what shall I say 
to the Cardinal ?” 

‘You will tell him, sir,’ said a voice that dominated the 
field of combat, “that he sent against me the only two men 
who could thus have vanquished four, and who could contend 
on terms of equality with the Comte de la Fére and the Cheva- 
lier d’Herblay, and who did not surrender till they were sur- 
rounded by fifty men.” 

“The Prince!” exclaimed Athos and Aramis, at the same 
moment retiring, so as to discover the Duc de Beaufort ; while 
D’Artagnan and Porthos retreated a step. 

“Took around you, gentlemen, if you do not believe me.” 

“Fifty cavaliers!” muttered D’Artagnan and Porthos. 

They looked around them, and found that they were com- 
pletely surrounded by horsemen. : 

“By the noise of your combat, gentlemen,” said the Duke, 
“JT thought that there were twenty men of you, and I returned 
with all my attendants, weary of flight, and wishing, in my 
turn, to draw my sword, — when I found that there were but 
two of you.” 

«“ Yes, monseigneur,” said Athos, “but you yourself said that 
they were two who were worth twenty.” 
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“Come, gentlemen, your swords!” said the Duke. 

“Our swords?” cried D’Artagnan, raising his head and 
recovering himself, — “our swords? Never!” 

“ Never!” reéchoed Porthos. 

Some of the men made a movement. 

“One moment, monseigneur,” said Athos; “only two words.” 

And he went up to the Prince, to whom, as he bent down 
toward him, he spoke a few words in a low voice. 

“ As you please, Count,” said the Prince; “I am under too 
great obligations to you to refuse your first request. Retire, 
gentlemen,” said he to his escort. “ Messieurs D’Artagnan and 
Du Vallon, you are free! ” 

The order was immediately executed, and D’Artagnan and 
Porthos found themselves composing the centre of an immense 
circle. 

“Now, D’Herblay,” said Athos, “dismount and come here.” 

Aramis dismounted and went up to Porthos, while Athos 
approached D’Artagnan. Thus the four were again united. 

“Friends,” said Athos, “are you sorry that you have not 
shed our blood?” 

“No,” replied D’Artagnan. “What I regret is to see us 
opposed to one another — we who have always been so closely 
united. I regret that we should meet in opposite camps. Ah! 
nothing will succeed with us again.” 

“Oh, no!” ejaculated Porthos, “mon Dieu! all is over with 
us!” 

“ Well, then, join us,” said Aramis. 

“ Silence, D’Herblay !” said Athos. “ Propositions of this 
kind are not to be made to such gentlemen as these. If they 
have taken service with Mazarin, it is from conscientious con- 
viction, just as we have joined the Prince.” 

“In the meantime we are enemies,” said Porthos. “ Sang- 
bleu! who would ever have believed that ? ” 

D’Artagnan said nothing, but sighed. 

Athos looked at them, and took their hands. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “this is a grave affair, and my 
heart suffers as much as if you had pierced it through. Yes, 
we are separated —this is the great, this is the sad reality. 
But we have not yet declared war. Perhaps we have some con 
ditions to make. A last conversation is indispensable.” 

“JT demand it,” said Aramis. 

“T agree to it,” said D’Artagnan proudly. 
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Porthos bowed his head in token of assent. 

«Let us, then, appoint a place of meeting,” continued 
Athos, “accessible to all; and in a final interview, let us reg- 
ulate definitively our mutual position, and the conduct we are 
to pursue toward one another.” 

“ Very good,” said the other three. 

“ You agree with me, then?” demanded Athos. 

“ Entirely.” 

«“ Well, then, the place ? ” 

“The Place Royale — will that suit you?” said D’Artagnan. 

“In Paris?” - 

est , 

Athos and Aramis looked at each other. Aramis gave a 
nod of assent. 

“ Let it be the Place Royale, then,” said Athos. 

“ And when ?” 

“‘ To-morrow evening, if you like.” 

“‘ Shall you be back? ” 

Yes.” 

“ At what hour ? ” 

“ At ten o’clock at night. Does that suit you ?” 

«“ Excellently well.” 

“From that interview,” said Athos, “either war or peace 
will ensue; but, at any rate, my friends, our honour will be 
safe.” 

« Alas!” murmured D’Artagnan, “our honour, as soldiers, 
is gone!” 

“D’Artagnan,” said Athos, with great seriousness, “I pro- 
test that you give me excruciating pain by thinking so; and 
when I also remember that we have crossed swords in hostile 
conflict. Yes,’’ continued he, shaking his head with profound 
grief, — “yes, you have said it: misfortune has invaded us. 
Come, Aramis.” 

« And we, Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, “let us return and 
carry our shame to the Cardinal.” 

« And tell him, more especially,” cried a voice, “that I am 
not too old to be a man of action.” 

D’Artagnan recognized Rochefort’s voice. 

“Can I do anything for you, gentlemen?” inquired the 
Prince. 

“Give your testimony to our having done all we could, 
monseigneur.” 
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“Make yourselves easy on that score; it shall be done. 
Adieu, gentlemen. I hope that we shall soon meet near Paris, 
and perhaps in Paris, and then you may take your revenge.” 

At these words the Duke waved his hand, put his horse to 
a gallop, and disappeared, followed by his escort, which was 
soon lost to sight in the darkness, as the noise was in the 
distance. 

D’Artagnan and Porthos found themselves alone on the 
high road, with a man who was holding two horses by their 
bridles. They thought that it was Mousqueton, and went up 
to him. 

“What do I see?” said D’Artagnan; “is it you, Gri- 
maud ?” 

“ Grimaud !” said Porthos. 

Grimaud made a sign that the two friends were not mis- 
taken. 

“‘ And whose horses are these ?” asked D’ Artagnan. 

“ Who has given them to us ?” inquired Porthos. 

“The Comte de la Fére.” 

“ Athos, Athos,” murmured D’Artagnan, “you think of 
everything; you are indeed a gentleman.” 

“ All right!” said Porthos. “I was afraid that we should 
have had to trudge it on foot.” 

And he got into the saddle; D’Artagnan was already 
mounted. 

“And where are you going, Grimaud ?” inquired D’Arta- 
gnan ; “are you leaving your master? ” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Grimaud; “I am going to join the 
Viscomte de Bragelonne, with the army in Flanders.” 

They then proceeded some paces in silence, on the high 
road toward Paris, when, suddenly, lamentations were heard, 
apparently issuing from a ditch. 

“What is that ?” said D’Artagnan. 

“That ?” said Porthos; “ why, it is Mousqueton.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, it is me,” answered a plaintive voice, while a 
kind of shadow arose on the opposite side of the road. 

Porthos hastened to his steward, to whom he was sincerely 
attached. 

“Are you dangerously wounded, my dear Mouston ? ” said 
he. 

“ Mouston!” exclaimed Grimaud, opening his eyes with 
astonishment. 
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“No, sir, I do not think I am; but I am wounded in a most 
inconvenient manner.” 

“Then you cannot mount your horse?” 

“Oh, sir, what a proposition to make me!” 

“Can you walk ?” 

“ T will try, as far as the next house.” 

“What can we do?” said D’Artagnan, “ for we must return 
to Paris.” 

“T will take charge of Mousqueton,” said Grimaud. 

“ Thank you, my good Grimaud,” said Porthos. 

Grimaud dismounted and gave his arm to his old friend, 
who received it with tears in his,eyes; but Grimaud was 
unable positively to determine whether they flowed from 
delight at seeing him or from the pain of his wound. 

D’Artagnan and Porthos silently pursued their journey to 
Paris. 

Three hours after, they were passed by a courier covered 
with dust. It was a man sent by the Duke, as the bearer of a 
letter to the Cardinal, in which, according to his promise, he 
bore testimony to the actions performed by D’Artagnan and 
Porthos. 

Mazarin had passed a very bad night, when he received this 
letter, in which the Prince himself proclaimed his liberty and 
declared deadly war against him. 

The Cardinal read it two or three times; then folding 
and putting it into his pocket: “What gives me some con- 
solation,” said he, “is that in the pursuit he has at least 
annihilated Broussel. Positively the Gascon is a most valu- 
able man; he does me good service, even when he makes awk- 
ward blunders.” 

The Cardinal alluded to the man whom D’Artagnan had 
knocked over at the corner of the cemetery of St. Jean, in 
Paris, and who was no other than the Councillor Broussel. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


FOUR OLD FRIENDS PREPARE FOR A MEETING. 


“WELL,” said Porthos, who was seated in the court-yard of 
the Hotel de la Chevrette, to D’Artagnan, who had just 
returned from the Palais Cardinal with a lengthened and dis- 
satisfied face,— “well, did he receive you so ill, my good 
D’Artagnan ? ” 

“Faith! yes. Positively that man is an ugly beast! 
What are you eating, Porthos ?” 

“Why, you see, I am saaking biscuit in a glass of Spanish 
wine. You had better do the same.” 

“You are quite right. Here, Gimblou, a glass ! ” 

The waiter apostrophized by this euphonious name brought 
the glass, and D’Artagnan sat down by his friend. 

“ Well, how did it go?” 

“Why, you understand, there was only one way of telling 
the thing. I entered, and he looked askance at me. I 
shrugged my shoulders and said to him: 

“¢ Well, monsignor, we were not the stronger party.’ 

«¢ Yes, I know that,’ said he, ‘but give me the details.’ 

“You understand, Porthos, that I could not give him the 
details without mentioning our friends; and to name them 
was to destroy them.” 

“ Yes, pardieu !” 

““¢ Monsignor,’ said I, ‘there were fifty of them, and we 
were but two.’ 

“« Yes,’ he replied, ‘but that did not prevent some pistol- 
shots from being exchanged, as I have heard.’ 

“<«The fact is,’ said I, ‘ there were a few charges of powder 
burnt on both sides.’ 

“¢ And the swords saw the light of day, did they not ?’ he 
added. 

“<¢ That is to say, the light of night, monsignor,’ I replied. 

“¢ Ah, so. I thought you were a Gascon, my dear,’ continued 
the Cardinal. 

“<«T am Gascon only when I succeed, monsignor,’ said I. 

“The answer pleased him, for he began to laugh. 

“<«This will teach me,’ said he, ‘to give better horses to my 
Guards, for if they had been able to follow you, and if they 
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each had done as much as you and your friend, you would 
have kept your word, and would have brought him back, dead 
or alive.’ ” 

“ Well, now, that does not seem bad after all,” said Porthos. 

“ Oh, mon Dieu! no, my dear; but it is the manner in which 
it was said. It is incredible,” broke off D’Artagnan, “ what a 
quantity of wine these biscuits hold; they are regular sponges. 
Gimblou, another bottle!” 

The bottle was brought with a promptitude that proved the 
consideration in which D’Artagnan was held by the establish- 
ment. He went on to say: a 

“So I was just going away when“he recalled me. 

“¢ You had three horses either killed or foundered ?’ he 
asked. 

«“¢ Yes, monsignor.’ 

“« Flow much were they worth?’ ” 

“ But,” said Porthos, “that seems a pretty good motion, 
though.” 

«<¢ A thousand pistoles,’ I replied.” 

“ A thousand pistoles ?” said Porthos. “Oh, ho! that is a 
large sum; and if he knew anything of horses, he must have 
hageled a little.” 

‘“‘ He had a good mind to do so, the skinflint; for he gave a 
tremendous start and looked at me. I looked at him. Then 
he understood; and, putting his hand into a desk, he drew 
forth some bills on the Lyons Bank.” 

“ For a thousand pistoles ? ” 

“ Yes, for a thousand pistoles exactly, the stingy fellow, — 
not one more.” 

“ And have you got them ?” 

“ Here they are.” 

“Faith! now, I think that he has acted with great propriety,” 
said Porthos. 

“Propriety! With men who have not only just risked 
their lives, but who, moreover, have done him a great ser- 
vice ! ” / 

“A great service? And what is it?” demanded Porthos. 

“Why, it seems that I almost annihilated a parliamentary 
councillor for him.” 

“ What, that little dark man whom you upset at the corner 
of the cemetery of St. Jean ?” 

“Exactly so, my dear. Well, he annoyed him; and, unfor- 
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tunately, I did not squeeze him quite flat; it seems that he is 
‘likely to recover, and to annoy him again.” 

“There, now,” said Porthos; “and I turned my horse to 
one side, else he would have been right on him! But I will 
do it another time.” 

“He ought to have paid me for the councillor, the mean 
fellow !” 

“ But if he was not quite crushed ? ” said Porthos. 

“Ah! Richelieu would have said —‘five hundred crowns 
for the councillor!’ But let us not talk any more about it. 
How much did those horses cost you, Porthos ? ” 

“Ah, my friend, if poor Mousqueton were here he would 
tell you to a livre, a sou, and a denier!” 

“Never mind; tell me within ten crowns.” 

“ Why, Vulcan and Bayard stood me in about two hundred 
pistoles each ; and putting Phoebus at a hundred and fifty, I 
believe that we shall come pretty near the mark.” 

‘Then there remain four hundred and fifty pistoles,” said 
D’Artagnan, very well satisfied. 

“ Yes,” said Porthos, “ but there are the accoutrements.” 

“That ’s true, pardieu! And what do you put the accoutre- 
ments at?” 

“ Why, say a hundred pistoles for the three.” 

“Let it be a hundred pistoles,” said D’Artagnan; “there 
then remain three hundred and fifty pistoles.” 

Porthos nodded an assent. 

“Let us give the odd fifty to our hostess for all our ex- 
penses here,” said D’Artagnan, “and divide the other three 
hundred.” 

“ Let us divide them,” said Porthos. 

“A paltry affair!” muttered D’Artagnan, putting up the 
notes. 

“Heu!” said Porthos, “it is always the case. But please 
tell me ” -— 

“What?” 

“ Did he not mention me in any way ?” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed D’Artagnan, who was afraid of dis- 
couraging his friend by saying that the Cardinal had not 
breathed a syllable about him; “he said”? — 

“He said,” repeated Porthos. 

“Stay — Iam trying to recall his very words. He said, ‘ Tell 
your friend that he may sleep on both ears.’ ” 
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“ Good!” said Porthos ; “that means, plain enough, that he 
still intends to make me a baron.” 

At this moment the neighbouring church clock struck nine. 
D’Artagnan started. 

« Ah! itis true,” said Porthos, “it is striking nine; and at ten, 
you remember, we have our appointment at the Place Royale.’ 

“Hold your tongue, Porthos!” exclaimed D’Artagnan, with 
a gesture of impatience; “do not remind me of that; it has 
made me sulky ever since yesterday. I will not go.” 

«“ And why not ?” demanded Porthos. 

“ Because it is most painful to me“to meet again the two 
men who caused our enterprise to fail.” 

“And yet,” replied Porthos, “neither one nor the other had 
the advantage. I had still one loaded pistol; and you were 
facing each other, sword in hand.” 

“ Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “but if this appointment conceals 
something ’? — 

“Oh!” said Porthos, “you cannot think so, D’Artagnan.” 

It was true, D’Artagnan did not think Athos capable of em- 
ploying stratagem, but he was trying to invent some pretext 
for not going to the rendezvous. 

“We must go,” said the proud Seigneur de Bracieux; 
“otherwise they will think that we were afraid. Ah! my 
dear friend, we faced fifty enemies on the high road — we 
may therefore well face two friends on the Place Royale.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said D’Artagnan, “I know that; but they took 
the Prince’s side without giving us any intimation of it. Athos 
and Aramis have played a game with me which alarms me. 
Yesterday we discovered the truth; and what can be the use 
of going to-day to learn something else ?” 

“Then you really distrust them ?” said Porthos. 

“1 certainly distrust Aramis since he has become an abbé. 
You cannot imagine, my dear, what he has become. He sees 
us standing in the way by which he might become a bishop, 
and probably would not be sorry to suppress us.” 

“ Ah! as regards Aramis, it is another thing,” said Porthos, 
“and I should not be surprised at it.” 

“M. de Beaufort might perhaps endeavour to have us 
arrested.” 

“Bah! Why, he had us in his power and let us go. Be- 
sides, let us be on our guard; let us arm ourselves and take 
Planchet, with his carbine.” 
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“ Planchet is a Frondeur,” said D’Artagnan. 

“The devil take these civil wars!” said Porthos; “one can 
no longer depend either on his friends or on his lacqueys. Ah, 
if poor Mousqueton were here! There is a fellow who will 
never forsake me.” 

“ Yes, while you are rich. It is not the civil war, my dear, 
that disunites us; it is that we are no longer only twenty years 
old — it is that the pure and loyal zeal of youth has passed 
away, and has been followed by the suggestions of interest, the 
breath of ambition, and the counsels of selfishness. Yes, you 
are right, Porthos; let us go, but let us go well armed. If we 
were not to go, they would say that we were afraid.” 

“ Hola, Planchet!” cried D’Artagnan. 

Planchet made his appearance. 

“Get the horses saddled, and take your carbine.” 

“ But first, sir, tell me against whom we are going ? ” 

“We are not going against any one,” said D’Artagnan; “itis 
a simple measure of precaution, in case we should be attacked.” 

“ Do you know, sir, that an attempt has been made on the 
life of the good Councillor Broussel, the father of the people?” 

“ Ah, really!” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes, but he has been well avenged; for he was carried 
home in the arms of the people; since yesterday his house 
has never been empty. He has been visited by the coadjutor, 
the Duc de Longueville, and the Prince de Conti. Madame de 
Chevreuse and Madame de Vendéme have left their names at 
his house; and now, when he likes ” — 

“Well? When he likes” — 

Planchet began to sing: 


““* Un vent de fronde 
Srest levé ce matin; 
Je crois qwu gronde 
Contre le Mazarin. 
Un vent de fronde 
Svest levé ce matin.’” } 


“JT do not wonder now,” said D’Artagnan in a low voice to 
Porthos, “that Mazarin would have been more pleased had I 
completely crushed that councillor.” 








1“ A breeze of the Fronde 
Arose this morning; 
I believe that it groaned 
Against Mazarin. 
A breeze of the Fronde 
Arose this morning,” 
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“ You understand, therefore, sir,” said Planchet, “that if it 
were for such an expedition as that against M. Broussel you 
wished me to take my carbine ” — 

“No, no; be quite easy about that. But who told you all 
these details?” 

“Who? I have them from good authority, sir; I got them 
from Friquet.”’ 

“From Friquet ?” said D’Artagnan ; “I know that name.” 

«« He is the son of M. de Broussel’s servant-maid —a rogue 
who, I answer for it, would not, in any disturbance, give his 
share to the dogs.” 

“Ts he not choir boy at Notre Dame?” inquired D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes, that’s the one — a protégé of Bazin’s.” 

« Ah, I know,” said D’Artagnan; “and also the waiter at a 
wine-shop in the Rue de Calandre ?”’ 

“Exactly so.” 

“What can you have to do with this monkey?” said 
Porthos. 

“ Oh,” said D’Artagnan, “he gave me some good informa- 
tion, and may possibly, on occasion, give me more.” 

“To you, who were very near annihilating his master ? ” 

« And who should tell him that ? ” 

« Ah, that is true!” 


At this very time, Athos and Aramis were entering Paris by 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. They had taken refreshment. on 
their route, and were hurrying forward that they might not be 
too late for their appointment. Bazin alone accompanied them. 
Grimaud, it may be remembered, had remained to take care of 
Mousqueton, and was to go directly to the young Viscomte de 
Bragelonne, who was on his way to join the army in Flanders. 

“ Now,” said Athos, “ we must enter some hotel to put on a 
peaceful garb, to lay aside our pistols and swords, and to dis- 
arm our lacquey.” 

“Oh, by no means, my dear Count! and in this you will not 
only allow me to be of a different opinion, but also to endeav- 
our to bring you over to mine.” 

“«¢ And why so?” 

“ Because we are going to a hostile meeting.” 

“ What do you mean, Aramis ?” 

“That the Place Royale is the sequel of the Venddmois 
road, and nothing else.” 
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“ What, our friends ” — 

«« Are become our most dangerous enemies. Athos, believe 
me we must be on our guard; and especially you must. 

“ Oh, my dear D’Herblay ! ” 

«“ Who can say that D’Artagnan has not thrown the blame 
of his defeat on us, and that he has not given information to 
the Cardinal ? Who can say that the Cardinal will not take 
advantage of this appointment to arrest us ? ” 

«What, Aramis, do you think that D’Artagnan and Porthos 
would sanction such an infamous proceeding ? ” 

“ Between friends, my dear Athos, you are perfectly right — 
it would be disgraceful ; but between enemies it is only a 
stratagem.” 

Athos crossed his arms, aid his handsome head fell on his 
chest. 

«What would you have, Athos?” said Aramis; “men are 
thus constituted, and are not forever twenty years old. We 
have, as you know, cruelly wounded that self-love which 
blindly actuates D’Artagnan in everything he does. He has 
been foiled. Did you not hear his despair on the road? As 
for Porthos, perhaps his barony depended on the success of 
that expedition. Well, he met us on the road, and will not 
be a baron this time. Who can say but that this famous 
barony has something to do with our interview of this even- 
ing? Let us take our precautions, Athos.” 

“ But if they were to come unarmed, what a disgrace for 
us, Aramis!” 

“Oh, be quite easy, my dear. I answer for it that that will 
not be the case. Besides, we have an excuse. We are just 
come from a journey, and we are rebels.” 

“An excuse for us— we must devise an excuse to give 
D’Artagnan and Porthos! Oh, Aramis, Aramis!” continued 
Athos, with a melancholy shake of the head, “by my soul, you 
make me the most wretched of men! You disenchant a heart 
not yet dead to friendship! Hear me, Aramis; I protest I 
would prefer that you tore open my breast. Do you go as 
you like, Aramis. I will go unarmed.” 

“No; because I will not allow you to go so. It is not 
merely one man— it is no longer Athos —it is not even the 
Comte de la Fére that you will betray by such a weakness, 
but it is the entire party to which you belong, and which 
counts on you.” 
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“Well, let it be as you will,” said Athos, in a mournful 
tone. 

And they pursued their route. 

Scarcely had they reached the gates of the deserted place, 
by the Rue du Pas-de-la-Mule, before they perceived three 
horsemen under the arcade at the entrance of the Rue Sainte 
Catherine. 

It was D’Artagnan and Porthos, who were proceeding 
enveloped in their cloaks, which their swords lifted. Behind 
them came Planchet, with his musket on his thigh. 

Athos and Aramis dismounted on Seeing D’Artagnan and 
Porthos, who did the same. D’Attagnan remarked that the 
three horses, instead of being held by Bazin, were fastened 
to the rings of the arcades. He ordered Planchet to do as 
Bazin did. 

Then they advanced to meet each other, followed by their 
valets, and saluted politely. 

“ Where shall we talk, gentlemen?” said Athos, who per- 
ceived that many persons were stopping and waiting to see if 
it was not to be one of those famous duels still vivid in the 
memory of the Parisians, and more especially of those who 
inhabited the Place Royale. 

«The gate is fastened,” said Aramis; “but if these gentle- 
men like the fresh air, under. the trees, and undisturbed solli- 
tude, I will get the key from the Hétel de Rohan, and we 
shall be all right.” 

D’Artagnan gazed into the darkness of the place, and Por- 
thos thrust his head through two of the bars, to fathom 
its shades. 

“Tf you prefer another place,’ said Athos, with his noble 
and persuasive voice, only choose for yourselves.” 

“This will be the best spot possible, I believe,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “if M. d’Herblay can procure the key.” 

Aramis immediately went off, first warning Athos not to 
remain within reach of D’Artagnan and Porthos. But the 
man to whom this warning was given only smiled disdain- 
fully, and took a step toward his old friends, both of whom 
remained where they were. 

Aramis went to the Hétel de Rohan and knocked, and soon 
reappeared with a man who was saying : 

«“ And do you swear it to me, sir?” 

“ There,” said Aramis, giving him a louis. 
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“Then you will not swear, sir?” said the porter, shaking 
his head. 

“ Why, can a person take his oath about anything?” re- 
plied Aramis. “I only declare to you that, at this present 
moment, these gentlemen are friends of ours.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” coldly replied Athos, D’Artagnan, and 
Porthos. 

D’Artagnan had heard this dialogue and understood it. 

“ Do you see?” said he to Porthos. 

“ What is it that I am to see?” 

“That he would not swear.” 

«‘ Swear — about what ? ” 

“That man wished Aramis to swear that we were not going 
on the Place Royale to fight.” ‘ 

“ And Aramis would not swear ?” 

“No.” 

“ Attention, then!” 

Athos did not take his eyes from them as thus they talked. 
Aramis opened the gate and drew to one side to let D’Arta- 
gnan and Porthos enter. As he entered, D’Artagnan caught 
the handle of his sword in the bars of the gate, and was 
obliged to push aside his cloak. In doing this he exposed the 
shining butt of his pistols, which a stray moonbeam illumined. 

“Do you see?” said Aramis, touching Athos’s shoulder 
with one hand, and with the other pointing to the arsenal 
that D’Artagnan wore at his girdle. 

“ Alas! yes,” replied Athos, with a profound sigh. 

And he followed the other two in. 

Arunis entered the last, and locked the gate behind him. 
The two laequeys remained outside; but, as if they also had 
distrusted each other, they kept at a distance. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE PLACE ROYALE. 


THEY walked in silence to the very centre of the Place; 
but as, at this moment, the moon was just coming out from 
behind a cloud, they reflected that, in this exposed situation, 
they might be easily seen; they went under the linden trees, 
where the shade was deeper. 
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There were benches here and there. The four gentlemen 
stopped before one of them, and, at a sign from Athos, D’Arta- 
gnan and Porthos sat down, while Athos and Aramis remained 
standing before them. 

After the lapse of some moments, during which each of 
them felt the embarrassment of commencing an explanation: 

“Gentlemen,” said Athos, “a proof of the strength of our 
old friendship is given by our presence at this interview. 
Not one of us has failed; no one, therefore, feels any self- 
reproaches.” 

“Listen, Count,” said D’Artagnan. “Instead of paying one 
another compliments, which perhap$ none of us deserve, let 
us explain ourselves, like frank and honourable men.” 

“J ask nothing more,” replied Athos. “Iam frank; speak 
with all frankness. Have you anything for which to reproach 
me or the Abbé d’Herblay ?” 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan. “When I had the honour of see- 
ing you at the Chateau de Bragelonne, I was the bearer of 
propositions which you thoroughly understood. Instead of 
answering me as a friend, you played with me as if I were a 
child; and this friendship of which you boast was not shattered 
by the shock of our swords yesterday, but by your dissimula- 
tion at your own chateau.” 

“T’Artagnan!” said Athos, -in a voice of gentle reproach. 

“ You asked for frankness,” replied D’Artagnan; “ you have 
it! You ask my opinion; I tell it you. And now I have it 
equally at your service, M. l’Abbé d’Herblay. I acted the 
same toward you, and you deceived me in the same manner.” 

“ Really, sir, you are very strange,” said Aramis; “ you came 
to make me certain propositions; but did you make them ? 
No; you sounded me — that was all. Well, what did I say 
to you? That Mazarin was a mean rascal, and that I would 
not serve him —that is all! Did I tell you that I would not 
serve another? On the contrary, I gave you to understand, I - 
think, that I supported the Princes. We even, if I am not 
mistaken, joked most agreeably on the probable chance of 
your receiving an order from the Cardinal to arrest me. Were 
you not a party man? Without doubt you were. Well, why 
should not we be party men also? You had your secret, as we 
had ours. We did not exchange them; so much the better 
— it proves that we know how to keep our secrets.” 

“T make you no reproaches, sir,” said D’Artagnan; “it is 
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only because the Comte de la Feére has spoken of friendship 
that I examine your conduct.” 

“And what do you think of it?” demanded Aramis 
haughtily. 

The blood instantly mounted to D’Artagnan’s temples. 
Standing up, he replied: 

“T think it worthy of a disciple of the Jesuits.” 

On seeing D’Artagnan stand up Porthos had also stood up. 
So the four men were now in a threatening attitude, facing 
each other. 

At D’Artagnan’s answer, Aramis made a motion as if to put 
his hand to his sword. 

Athos stopped him. 

“ D’Artagnan,” said he, “you come here still furious from 
last night’s adventure. D’Artagnan, I thought your heart so 
noble that a friendship of twenty years’ duration would have 
resisted a momentary wound to your self-love. Come, now, tell 
me, do you really think that you have somewhat with which 
to reproach me? If I am in fault, D’Artagnan, I will confess 
my fault.” 

Athos’s grave and harmonious voice still had its old 
influence on D’Artagnan; while that of Aramis, which always 
became sharp and harsh in his ill-humour, irritated him. 
Therefore he replied to Athos: 

“T think, Monsieur le Comte, that you had a secret to con. 
fide to me at the Chateau de Bragelonne, and that monsieur,”’ 
he went on to say, as he indicated Aramis, “had one tc 
confide to me at his monastery. If this had been done, I 
should not have engaged in an adventure where you would 
have been opposing me. Yet, because I was discreet, it was 
not necessary to take me for a complete fool. If I had wished 
closely to examine the difference between the persons admitted 
by M. d’Herblay by his rope ladder and those whom he 
admitted by his wooden ladder, I should have compelled him 
to speak to me.” 

“What are you meddling with?” exclaimed Aramis, pale 
with anger at the suspicion lest, having been watched by 
D’Artagnan, he had been seen with Madame de Longueville. 

“JT meddle with what concerns me, and I can pretend 
not to have seen what does not concern me. But I hate 
hypocrites, and in that category do I place Musketeers who 
become abbés and abbés who become Musketeers; and,” he 
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added, turning toward Porthos, “here is monsieur who is of 
my opinion.” 

Porthos, who had not yet spoken, replied by only one word 
and a gesture. 

He said, “Yes,” and put his hand to his sword. 

Aramis gave a bound backward and drew his weapon. 
eo stooped down, ready to attack or to defend him- 
self. 

Then Athos stretched out his hand with that gesture of 
supreme command which belonged to himself alone, slowly 
drew forth his sword and the scabbard at the same time, 
snapped off the blade in its sheath, by breaking it on his knee, 
and threw the two pieces aside. 

Then, turning toward Aramis: 

“ Aramis,” said he, “ break your sword.” 

Aramis hesitated. 

“You must,” said Athos. Then, in a lower and gentler 
voice, “I wish it.” 

Aramis, paler than ever, but vanquished by that gesture, 
conquered by that voice, broke the flexible blade between his 
hands, crossed his arms, and waited, boiling with rage. 

This movement made D’Artagnan and Porthos step back. 
D’Artagnan did not draw his sword; Porthos sheathed his. 

“Never,” said Athos, slowly raising his right hand toward 
heaven, — “never, I swear it before that God who sees and 
hears us in the solemn stillness of this night — never shall ny 
sword touch yours — never shall my eye cast a glance of anger 
at you — never shall my heart throb in hatred toward you! 
We have lived together, we have hated and loved together, we 
have shed and mingled our blood, and perhaps I might yet 
add that there is a bond between us even stronger than 
friendship — perhaps there is the compact of crime. For we all 
four judged, condemned, and executed a human being whom we 
had perhaps no right to cut off from this world, although she 
appeared to belong to hell rather than to this world. D’Arta- 
guan, I have always loved ,you as my son. Porthos, we slept 
side by side for ten years. Aramis is your brother, as he is 
mine; for Aramis has always loved you as I do now, and as I 
Shall always love you. What can Mazarin be to us, who 
vanquished the hand and heart of such a man as Richelieu ? 
What can any Prince be to us who established the crown on a 
Queen’s head? D’Artagnan, pardon me for having crossed my 
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sword with you yesterday ? Aramis does the same to Porthos. 
And now hate me if you can; but I swear to you that, in 
spite of your hatred, I shall never cease to esteem and love 
you. Now repeat my words Aramis; and after that, if they 
wish it, and if you wish it, let us leave our old friends for- 
ever |.” 

There was a moment of solemn silence, which was broken 
by Aramis. 

“1 swear,” said he, with a calm front and a loyal look, but 
with a voice in which a last quiver of emotion was perceptible, 
— “TIT swear that I have no longer any enmity toward those 
who were my friends. I swear that I regret having crossed 
swords with you, Porthos. I swear, in short, that not only 
mine shall never again be directed against your heart, but 
that, for the future, no least remnant of a hostile feeling 
against you shall remain hidden in my inmost thought! 
Come, Athos.” 

Athos made a movement as if to retire. 

“Qh, no, no! do not go!” exclaimed D’Artagnan, carried 
away by an irresistible outburst that betrayed the warmth of 
his heart and the natural uprightness of his soul, —‘“do not 
go — for I also must take an oath. I swear that I would give 
the last drop of my blood, and the last fragment of my body, 
to keep the esteem of such a man as you are, Athos, and the 
friendship of a man like you, Aramis!” And he threw him- 
self into Athos’s arms. 

“My son!” said Athos, pressing him to his heart. 

«“ And I,” said Porthos, “do not swear, but— Sacrebiw! 
— lam choking! If I was compelled to fight against you, I 
verily believe that I should let myself be run through and 
through, for I never loved any but you in the world!” 

And the worthy Porthos threw himself into Aramis’s arms, 
with tears in his eyes. 

“My friends,” said Athos, “this is what I was hoping, what 
I was expecting from such hearts as yours. Yes, I have said 
it, and I repeat it—our destinies are irrevocably united, 
although we may follow different paths. I respect your 
opinion, D’Artagnan; I respect your conviction, Porthos; but 
although we fight for opposite sides, let us keep friends. 
Ministers, princes, and kings will pass by like a torrent and 
civil war like a flame; but shall we remain? I have a pre 
sentiment that we shall.” 
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“Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “let us always be Musketeers, and 
let us always guard, as our only flag, that famous napkin of the 
Bastion de Saint Gervais, which the great Cardinal had em- 
broidered with three fleurs-de-lis,” 

“Yes,” said Aramis, “Cardinalists or Frondeurs, what do 
we care? Let us be good seconds to each other in all our 
duels, devoted friends in all serious matters, and joyous friends 
in all our pleasures.” 

“ And every time that we may chance to meet in the shock 
of battle,” said Athos, “at the sole word, ‘Place Royale,’ let 
us change our swords to the lett hand ‘and stretch out the 
right to each other, were it in the rhidst of carnage.” 

“You speak admirably,” said Porthos. 

“You are the greatest of men,” cried D’Artagnan, “and 
surpass us by ten cubits. 

Athos smiled with ineffable joy. 

“It is, therefore, decided,” said he. « Come, gentlemen, 
give me your hands. Are you in some measure Christians ?” 

“ Pardieu!” said D’Artagnan. 

“We will be so at any rate for this occasion, to remain 
faithful to our oath,” said Aramis. 

“Ah, I am ready to swear by anything you please,” said 
Porthos, “even by Mahomet! ‘The devil take me if I was 
ever so happy in my life as I-am at this moment!” 

And the good Porthos wiped his eyes still wet. 

“Has any one of you a cross?” demanded Athos. 

Porthos and D’Artagnan looked at each other and shook 
their heads, like men who had been taken unawares. 

Aramis smiled and drew from his bosom a diamond cross, 
hung around his neck by a string of pearls. 

“ Here is one,” said he. 

“Very well!” replied Athos, “let us swear on this cross — 
which, in spite of its materials, is still a cross — let us swear 
to be united, in spite of everything, and forever; and may 
this oath not only bind ourselves, but even our descendants ! 
Does this oath satisfy you ?”” . 

“ Yes,” they all said with one voice. 

“Ah, traitor,” whispered D’Artagnan in Aramis’s ear, —~ 
“you have made us swear on the crucifix of a Frondeuse/” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE FERRY ON THE OISE. 


WE hope that the reader has not entirely forgotten the young 
traveller whom we left on the road to Flanders. 

Raoul, on losing sight of his guardian, whom he left gazing 
after him opposite the royal cathedral, had spurred on his 
horse, first to escape his melancholy thoughts, and then to 
conceal from Olivain the emotion that agitated him. 

But an hour of rapid riding quickly dissipated the gloomy 
shadows that had hung darkly over the youth’s fertile imagi- 
nation. That yet unknown pleasure of feeling absolutely free 
—a pleasure that has its charm, even for those who have 
never felt the weight of independence — gilded for Raoul the 
heaven and the earth, and, more than all, the distant and 
azure-tinted horizon of life called the Future. 

And yet he found out, after several attempts at conversation 
with Olivain, that long days passed in this manner would be 
very dull; and the recollection of the Count’s discourse, so 
gentle, persuasive, and interesting, came back to him, as he 
passed through towns concerning which no one could give him 
such valuable information as he might have drawn from Athos, 
the most intelligent and the most amusing of guides. 

Another recollection also saddened Raoul’s heart. On 
reaching Louvres he had seen a tiny chateau, almost hidden 
by a screen of poplars, and this had so forcibly recalled that of 
La Valliére to his memory that he had stopped nearly ten 
minutes to look at it, and had resumed his journey sighing, 
and without answering Olivain, who had respectfully ques- 
tioned him as to the cause of this delay. The aspect of exter- 
nal objects is a mysterious conductor corresponding to the fibres 
of memory — it makes them awaken, sometimes in spite of our- 
selves ; and when once this thread is touched, like Ariadne’s, 
it leads in to a labyrinth of thoughts, where one is lost in fol- 
lowing that shadow of the past which is called Recollection. 
Now, the sight of this chateau had sent Raoul back fifty 
leagues toward the west, and had made him trace back his life 
from the moment when he took leave of his little Louise to 
that when he saw her for the first time; and each clump of 
oaks, each weathercock surmounting a tiled roof, reminded him 
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that, instead of returning to the friends of his childhood, he 
was every moment going farther from them, and that, perhaps, 
he had even left them forever. 

With swelling heart and heavy head, he commanded Olivain 
to take the horses to a small inn, which he saw by the road- 
side, about half a musket-shot from the spot they had reached. 
He himself dismounted, and remained under a beautiful group 
of chestnuts in full blossom, around which multitudes of bees 
were buzzing, and desired Olivain to order the host to bring 
paper and ink to a table which he saw there, all ready for him 
to write on. . 

Olivain obeyed and rode along; while Raoul sat down, lean- 
ing his elbow on the table, with his eyes wandering vaguely 
over the charming landscape, sprinkled with green fields and 
clusters of trees; from time to time he shook from his hair the 
blossoms that fell on him like snowflakes. 

He had been there about ten minutes, during five of which 
he was lost in a reverie, when he saw a rubicund figure, with 
a napkin about his body and one on his arm, and a white cap 
on his head, coming toward him, with pen, ink, and paper in 
his hand. 

“Aha!” said this apparition, “it is plain that all gentlemen 
have the same ideas; for it is not a quarter of an hour since a 
young nobleman, well mounted, as you are, of lofty air, like 
yourself, and about the same age, halted under this cluster of 
trees, and made me bring this table and this chair, and dined | 
here with an old gentleman, who looked like his tutor, off a 
pie, not a crumb of which they left, and a bottle of old Macon 
Wine, not one drop of which they left. But fortunately we 
have some more of the same wine, and pies of equal goodness ; 
and if, sir, you will give your orders ” — 

“No, my friend,” said Raoul, smiling, “I thank you. At 
present I merely want what I have asked for; only I hope the 
ink is black and the pen good ; on these conditions I will give 
the price of the wine for the ink and the price of the pie for 
the pen.” ‘ 

“Very well, sir,” said the host, “I will give the wine and the 
pie to your servant, and in this way you will get the pen and 
ink into the bargain.” 

“ Do as you like,” said Raoul, who began his apprenticeship 
with this peculiar class of society, which, when there were 
tobbers on the highway, was leagued with them, and which, 
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now there are no longer any robbers, very worthily supplies 
their place. 

The host, made easy by payment in advance, laid the pen, ink, 
and paper on the table. The pen chanced to be a tolerable 
one, and Raoul began to write. 

The host had remained standing before him, and looked with. 
involuntary admiration at that charming countenance, so 
serious and yet so gentle. Beauty always has been, and al- 
ways will be, a queen. 

“ He is not such a guest as I had just now,” said the host to 
Olivain, who came to see if Raoul wanted anything; “ your 
young master has no appetite.” 

“ My young master had plenty of appetite three days ago,” 
said Olivain; “but what would you have ? He lost it the day 
before yesterday.” 

And Olivain and the host went to the inn — Olivain, as is 
usual with lacqueys who are happy in their situations, recount- 
ing all he could concerning the young gentleman. 

In the meantime Raoul was writing : 


ISS 

“ After having travelled four hours, I stop to write to you ; 
for I miss you every moment, and I am always ready to turn 
my head to answer you, as if you were speaking to me. Iwas 
so completely stunned at your departure, and so greatly dis- 
tressed at our separation, that I very feebly expressed all the 
tenderness and gratitude I felt for you. You will excuse me, 
sir ; for your heart is so generous that you must have under- 
stood all that passed in mine. Write to me, sir, I beseech you, 
for your counsels constitute a part of my existence ; and be- 
sides, if I may say so, I am uneasy ; it seemed to me that you 
were preparing yourself for some perilous expedition, on which 
I dared not ask you any questions, for you told me nothing 
about it. Therefore you may imagine that I much want to 
hear from you. Since you are no longer near me, I am in 
continual fear of making some mistake. You were my main 


support, sir, and now I protest that I find myself very solitary. 


“Will you be so kind, sir, when you receive any news from 
Blois, to send me a few words concerning my little Sriend, 
Mademoiselle de la Vallitre, whose health, you are aware, was 
causing some anxiety at our departure? You understand, my 
dear guardian, how valuable, indeed indispensable, to me is the 
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recollection of the time that I have passed with you. I hope 
that sometimes you will also think o fme ; and if you should miss 
me at certain moments, if you should experience some slight 
regret at my absence, I should feel overwhelmed with Joy on 
thinking that you have perceived my affection for you and devo- 
tion to you, and that I have been able to make you realise them 
during the time that I had the happiness of living with you.” 


When his letter was finished, Raoul felt calmer. He looked 
to see if the tavern-keeper and Olivain were watching him, and 
then impressed a kiss on the paper—armute and touching 
caress, which the heart of Athos was eapable of divining as he 
opened the letter. 

In the meantime, Olivain had drunk his bottle and eaten 
his pie. The horses also were refreshed ; and Raoul, having 


_ beckoned the host to come to him, threw a crown on the table, 


remounted his horse, and put his letter into the post at Senlis. 

The repose that the horses and their riders had taken al- 
lowed them to continue their journey without stopping. At 
Verberie, Raoul ordered Olivain to get some information about 
the young gentleman who preceded them. He had been seen 
to pass by about three-quarters of an hour before ; but, as the 
innkeeper had said, he was well mounted, and travelling at a 
good pace. 

“Let us try to overtake this gentleman,” said Raoul to Oli- 
vain. “Like ourselves, he is going to the army, and would be 
an agreeable company for us.” 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when Raoul reached 
Compiégne. He there made a good dinner, and again inquired 
about the young gentleman who was before him. He had 
stopped, like Raoul, at the Hotel de la Cloche et de la Bou- 
teille, which was the best inn at Compiégne, and had con- 
tinued his journey, saying that he should sleep at Noyon. 

“ Let us sleep at Noyon also,” said Raoul. 

“Sir,” answered Olivain respectfully, “allow me to observe 
that we have already greatly fatigued the horses. It would 
be a better plan, I think, to sleep here, and to set off early in 
the morning. Eighteen leagues are quite sufficient for a first 
day’s journey.” 

“ Monsieur le Comte de la Fére wishes me to make haste,” 
said Raoul, “and wants me to join the Prince on the fourth 
morning; let us, therefore, push on to Noyon} that will bea 
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day’s ride equal to what we made on coming up from Blois to 
Paris. We shall get there by eight o’clock; the horses will 
have the whole night to rest; and to-morrow, at five in the 
morning, we will start anew.” 

Olivain dared not oppose this determination; but he fol- 
lowed, murmuring. 

“ Go on, go on,” said he between his teeth, “and expend your 
fire the first day. To-morrow, instead of a journey of twenty 
leagues, you will make one of ten; day after to-morrow, one of 
five; and in three days you will be in bed. Then you will be 
obliged to rest. All these young gentlemen are such boasters.” 

It is quite perceptible that Olivain had not been brought up 
in the school of the Planchets and Grimauds. 

Raoul really felt fatigued, but he wanted to try his powers ; 
educated in the principles of Athos, and quite certain of having 
heard him talk a thousand times of rides of twenty-five leagues, 
he did not wish to be inferior to his model. D’Artagnan, 
also, that iron man, who appeared to be formed of sinews and 
muscles, had struck him with admiration. 

He was, therefore, urging his horse forward faster and 
faster, in spite of Olivain’s observations, and following a 
charming little by-road that led to a ferry and shortened 
the distance a league, as he had been told, when, on reach- 
ing a hilltop, he perceived the river before him. A small 
body of horsemen was standing on the bank, ready to embark. 
Raoul had no doubt that this was the gentleman and his 
escort. He called out to them, but the distance prevented his 
being heard. Then Raoul put his horse, tired as it was, to the 
gallop; but an undulation of ground soon concealed the travel- 
lers from his view, and when he reached another elevation the 
ferry-boat had left the bank and was gliding to the other side. 

Raoul, seeing that he could not arrive in time to pass the 
ferry with the travellers, stopped for Olivain. 


At this moment a cry was heard that seemed to come _ 


from the river. Raoul turned in the direction whence it pro- 
ceeded, and putting his hand before his eyes, which were daz- 
zled by the setting sun : 

“Olivain,” said he, “ what do I see down there ? ” 

A second cry resounded, more piercing than the first. 

“Oh, sir!” cried Olivain, “the ferry-rope is broken, and 
the boat is drifting away with the stream. But what do I see 
in the water — some one struggling ?” 
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“Qh, it certainly is a horse and a rider!” exclaimed Raoul, 
gazing at a part of the river where the sun was shining splen- 
didly. 

“They are sinking!” cried out Olivain. 

It was indeed true; and Raoul began to be convinced that 
an accident had happened, and that a man was drowning. 
He gave his horse his head, struck the spurs into his flanks, 
and the animal, urged by the pain and feeling his freedom, 
leaped over a kind of railing which surrounded the place 
of embarkation and fell into the river, driving far before 
him whole floods of foam. 

“Ah, sir!” cried Olivain, “what ‘in the world are you 
doing? Seigneur Dieu!” 

Raoul directed his horse toward the drowning man. And, 
after all, it was an exercise with which he was familiar. 
Brought up on the banks of the Loire, he had, it may be said, 
been cradled on its waves. A hundred times had he crossed 
it on horseback, a thousand by swimming. 

Athos, foreseeing the time when he should make a soldier 
of the Viscount, had schooled him in these exercises. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Olivain, in utter despair, “ what 
would the Count say if he saw you now?” 

“He would have done just the same himself,” said Raoul, 
vigorously urging his horse forward. 

“ But I—I!— what am I to do?” cried Olivain, in great 
agitation, on the bank of the river. “How am I to get 
across ? ” 

“Leap, coward!” exclaimed Raoul, still swimming. Then 
addressing the traveller, who was struggling about twenty 
paces from him: “Courage! sir,” said he; « courage! Help is 
at hand.” 

Olivain advanced, retreated, made his horse rear and turn 
round; and at last, goaded by shame, he leaped in, as Raoul 
had done, but crying out: 

“Tam adead man! Weare lost!” _ 

In the meantime the boat Went rapidly down, being carried 
away by the stream, and the cries of those it bore were heard 
at a distance. 

A grey-haired man had leaped from the ferry-boat into the 
river, and was swimming vigorously toward the drowning 
person; yet he made but little progress, for he was obliged to 
go against the stream. 
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Raoul still went on, and visibly gained ground; but the 
horse and its rider, whom he kept in sight, were perceptibly 
sinking. The horse had only his nostrils above the water ; 
and the rider, who had lost the reins in his struggles, stretched 
out his arms and let his head fall back. A minute more and 
all disappeared. 

“ Courage!” cried Raoul, — “ courage!” 

“Tt is too late,” murmured the young man, — “ too late! ” 
The water passed above his head and stifled his voice. 

Raoul sprang from his horse, which he left to take care of 
itself, and in three or four strokes was close to the gentleman. 
He immediately seized the horse by the bit and raised his head 
above the water; the animal thus breathed more freely, and, 
as if it had known that assistance was come, it redoubled its 
efforts. Raoul at the same time laid hold of one of the young 
man’s hands and guided it to the mane, which it grasped with 
the tenacity of a drowning man. Certain that the rider would 
not now let go his hold, Raoul devoted all his attention to the 
horse, which he guided toward the opposite bank, assisting it 
and encouraging it with his voice. Suddenly the animal struck 
shallow water and got a footing. 

“Saved!” exclaimed the grey-haired man as he also reached 
the shallow water. 

“ Saved ! ” mechanically murmured the gentleman, letting go 
the mare and falling from the saddle into Raoul’s arms. 

Raoul was not ten paces from the bank, to which he carried 
the gentleman, perfectly insensible, laid him on the grass, un- 
tied the strings of his collar, and unfastened the clasps of his 
doublet. 

A minute after the grey-haired man was by his side. 

Olivain had also at last managed to land, after making many 
signs of the cross; and the people in the boat directed them- 
selves to shore as well as they could by the aid of a pole which 
was, by chance, on board. 

Gradually, thanks to the measures taken by Raoul and the 
man who accompanied the young cavalier, life returned to the 
pale cheeks of the dying youth, who opened his eyes, at first 
wandering, but soon fixed on his preserver. 

“ Ah, sir!” he exclaimed, “I was looking for you. But for 
you I should have been dead— three times dead.” 

“ But you are recovering, sir,” said Raoul, “and we shall get 
off with only a ducking.” 
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“OE, sir, what gratitude do we owe you!” said the grey- 
haired ian. 

“Ah! are you here, my good D’Arminges? I have fright- 
ened you enough, have I not? But it is your own fault. 
You were my tutor; why did you not teach me to swim 
better ? ” 

“ Ah, Count!” replied the old man, “if any misfortune had 
befallen you I should never have dared to appear before the 
Marshal again.” 

“ But how did the thing happen ? ” inquired Raoul. 

“Jn the simplest manner in the world; sir,” replied he who 
was called Count. “We were about a third of the way across 
when the ferry-rope broke. My horse, frightened by the cries 
and the bustle of the boatmen, leaped into the stream. I 
swim but badly, and did not dare to throw myself into the 
river, so that instead of aiding I paralyzed my horse’s efforts, 
and I was in a fair way of drowning most gallantly when you 
reached me just in the nick of time to pull me out of the 
water. Therefore, sir, if you have no objection, we are from 
henceforth friends for life and death.” 

“Sir,” answered Raoul, “I am entirely at your service, I 
assure you.” 

“My name is the Comte de Quiche,” continued the cava- 
lier; “my father is the Marshal de Grammont. And now 
that you know who I am, will you do me the honour to tell 
me who you are?” 

“T am the Viscomte de Bragelonne,” said Raoul, blushing 
that he could not name his father, as the Comte de Guiche had 
done. 

“Viscount, your face, your kindness, and your courage 
attract me. You already possess all my gratitude. Let us 
embrace. I ask your friendship.” 

“Sir,” said Raoul, returning the Count’s embrace, “I al- 
ready love you with all my heart. Consider me, therefore, 
I beseech you, as your devoted friend.” 

“And now, where are you going, Viscount?” inquired De 
Guiche. 

“To the Prince’s army, Count.” 

“And so am I,” exclaimed the Count, in a transport of joy. 
Ah! so much the better; we will fire our first pistol-shot 
together.” 

“ That’s right,” said the tutor; “love each other; you are 
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both young ; you were no doubt born under the same star, and ~ 
were destined to meet.” 

The two young men smiled with the confidence of youth. 

“ And now,” said the tutor, “you must change your dress. 
Your lacqueys, to whom I gave orders the moment they left 
the ferry-boat, must have already reached the hotel; they are 
warming the linen and wine. Come!” 

The young men had no objection to make to this proposi- 
tion; on the contrary, they thought it excellent. They imme- 
diately remounted their horses, looking at and admiring each 
other. They were, in reality, two elegant cavaliers, with 
active and slender figures, noble and open faces, mild yet 
proud looks, with bright and winning smiles. De Guiche might 
be about eighteen years old, but he was scarcely taller than 
Raoul, who was only fifteen. 

By a spontaneous impulse they joined hands, and spurring 
their horses, rode from the river to the hotel, side by side; the 
one finding a fascination and joy in that life which he had go 
nearly lost; the other thanking God that he had already lived 
long enough to perform an action that would be pleasing to his 
guardian. 

Olivain was the only one whom his master’s spirited exploit 
did not completely satisfy. He kept wringing out the sleeves 
and skirts of his coat, thinking that if they had halted at 
Compiégne, he would not only have escaped this accident, 
but also the cold and rheumatism that must naturally result 
from it. 





CHAPTER XXXTL 


THE SKIRMISH. 


Tue halt at Noyon was short, and every one slept soundly. 
Raoul had given orders to call him if Grimaud came; but 
Grimaud did not come. 

The horses doubtless fully appreciated the eight hours of 
uninterrupted rest and of abundant provender granted them. 
The Comte de Guiche was awakened at five by Raoul, who 
came to wish him good morning. They breakfasted in haste, 
and by six o’clock had already ridden two leagues. 

The young Count’s conversation was most interesting to 
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Raoul, who listened attentively, and the Count talked inces- 
santly. Educated at Paris, where Raoul had only been once, 
—at the Court, which Raoul had never seen, — his pranks as 
a page, two duels in which he had contrived to be engaged, 
in spite of the edicts, and, more than all, in spite of his tutor, 
— these were things that appealed most powerfully to Raoul’s 
curiosity. Raoul had been only to M. Scarron’s, and he told 
De Guiche the persons he had seen there. De Guiche knew 
every one: Madame de Neuillan, Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, Mademoiselle Paulet, and Madame 
de Chevreuse. He satirised every one with keen wit. Raoul 
trembled lest he should also satirise Madame de Chevreuse, 
for whom he felt a genuine deep sympathy. But whether 
from instinct, or from affection for the Duchesse de Che- 
vreuse, the Count praised her most warmly; this doubled 
Raoul’s friendship for him. 

Then came the topic of gallantries and love-affairs. On 
this, also, Bragelonne had much more to hear than to tell. So 
he listened and fancied that he could perceive, through three 
or four rather insignificant adventures, that the Count, lke 
himself, had a secret hidden in the bottom of his heart. 

De Guiche, as we have said, had been brought up at Court, 
and all its intrigues were well known to him. It was that 
Court of which Raoul had heard so much from the Comte de 
la Fére; only it had greatly changed since the period when 
Athos had himself seen it. Consequently the Comte de 
Guiche’s story was quite fresh to his companion. The young 
Count, sarcastic and witty, passed every one in review. He 
related the former amours of Madame de Longueville with 
Coligny, and his fatal duel on the ~ Place Royale, with 
Madame de Longueville witnessing it from behind a window- 
blind; her recent amours with the Prince de Marcillac, who 
was said to be so jealous of her that he would willingly kill 
every one, even the Abbé d’Herblay, her spiritual director ; 
the amour of the Prince of Wales with Mademoiselle, who 
was afterwards called la grande Mademoiselle, and celebrated 
for her secret marriage with Lauzun. The Queen herself was 
not spared; and the Cardinal Mazarin had also a share of his 
raillery. 

The day passed like an hour. The Count’s tutor, a man 
of the world, fond of good living, and, as his pupil de- 
clared, wise to his very teeth, often reminded Raoul of 
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Athos, his profound learning and his keen and sarcastic witti- 
cisms ; yet for grace, delicacy, and nobility of appearance no 
one could be compared to the Comte de la Fére. 

With more consideration for their horses than had been dis- 
played on the previous day, they halted about four o’clock in 
the afternoon at Arras. They were approaching the scene of 
war, and determined to remain at that town till the morning, 
as parties of Spaniards sometimes took advantage of the night 
to make excursions, even to the outskirts of Arras. 

The French army stretched from Pont-d-Mare to Valen- 
ciennes, covering Douai. The Prince himself was said to be 
at Béthune. 

The enemy’s army extended from Cassel to Courtray ; and 
as they committed every species of outrage and pillage, the 
poor people on the frontiers were leaving their lonely dwell- 
ings and taking refuge in the fortified towns, which promised 
them protection. Arras was thus encumbered with fugitives. 

There was talk of an immediate battle that would probably 
be decisive, the Prince up to that time having been only man- 
cuvring, in expectation of his reénforcements ; these had just 
reached him. The young men congratulated themselves on 
arriving so opportunely. 

They supped together, and slept in the same chamber. They 
were at the age of sudden friendships; it seemed to them that 
they had known each other since their childhood, and that it 
would be impossible for them ever again to separate. 

The evening was passed in talking war. The lacqueys 
cleaned their arms; the young men loaded their pistols to be 
prepared for a skirmish; and they woke up in despair, having 
both dreamt that they had arrived too late for the battle. 

In the morning it was reported that the Prince de Condé 
had evacuated Béthune, to retire on Carvin, leaving, however, 
a garrison in the former town; but as this news was not 
certain, the young men determined to continue their journey 
toward Béthune, since it was in their power to strike off to 
the right on their way and ride to Carvin. 

The Comte de Guiche’s tutor had a thorough knowledge of 
the country ; so he proposed to take a cross-road that led 
between the road of Lens and that of Béthune. At Ablain 
they would get news. Directions were left for Grimaud. 

They set off about seven o’clock in the morning, 

De Guiche, who was young and impetuous, said to Raoul: 
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“ Here we are, three masters and three valets. Our valets 
are well armed; and yours appears to me to be a tough 
fellow.” 

“T have never seen him at work,” answered Raoul; “ but 
he is a Breton, and that promises well.” 

“Yes, yes,” said De Guiche, “and I am certain that he 
would use his musket on a proper occasion. I have two trusty 
men, who served with my father; we are therefore six com- 
batants. If we should fall in with a small body of partisans, 
equal, or even superior to ourselves, shall we not charge them, 
Roaul ? ” - 

“ Yes, sir, by all means,” answered Raoul. 

“ Hola, young gentlemen, hola!” cried the tutor, mingling 
in the conversation. “Vertudieu! how you are getting on! 
And my instructions too, Count? Do you forget that I have 
orders to conduct you safe and sound to the Prince? Once 
with the army, you may get yourself killed if you like; but 
till then, as general-in-chief, I tell you I shall command a 
retreat and turn back at the first feather that I spy out.” 

De Guiche and Raoul smiled and looked at each other out 
of the corners of their eyes. The country was growing some- 
what wooded, and from time to time they met small com- 
panies of peasants, who were retreating, driving their cattle 
before them, and carrying in their wagons, or their arms, their 
most valuable effects. 

They reached Ablain without accident. There they learnt 
that the Prince had really quitted Béthune, and was halting 
between Cambrin and La Venthie, so, after again leaving 
directions for Grimaud, they took a cross-road, which in about 
half an hour conducted the little troop to the banks of a small 
stream that runs into the Lys. 

The country was charming, intersected by valleys as green 
as emerald. From time to time they came upon small copses, 
through which the road they were following ran. At each of 
these woods, the tutor, fearing some ambuscade, put the Count’s 
two lacqueys in front as a,vanguard. The tutor and the two 
young men formed the main body of the army; and Olivain, 
with his carbine on his knee and his eye alert, protected the 
rear. 

For some time a tolerably dense forest had been rising in 
the horizon. Having arrived within a hundred paces of this 
wood, M. d’Arminges took his usual precautions and sent the 
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Count’s two lacqueys forward. They had just disappeared 
under the trees, the young men and the tutor, laughing and 
talking, followed at about the distance of a hundred paces, 
and Olivain was the same distance in the rear, when suddenly 
five or six musket-shots were heard. The tutor cried out, 
“Halt!” The young men obeyed, and drew up their horses. 
At the same moment the two lacqueys were seen returning at 
full gallop. 

The young men, eager to learn the cause of this firing, 
pushed forward to meet the lacqueys and the tutor followed 
them. 

“Were you stopped ?” demanded the young men eagerly. 

“No,” replied the lacqueys, “probably we were not even 
seen ; the shots were fired a hundred paces or so in advance of 
us, in the thickest part of the wood, and we are come for 
orders.” 

“My advice,” said M. d’Arminges, “and, if necessary, my 
command, is that we turn back; this wood may conceal an 
ambuscade.” 

“ Did you not see anything ?” said the Count to the lacqueys. 

“T thought I saw some horsemen,” replied one of them, 
“ dressed in yellow, gliding into the bed of the stream.” 

“That ’s it!” said the tutor ; “we have fallen in with a party 
of Spaniards. Back, gentlemen, back !” 

The young men consulted each other by a glance, and at 
this moment a pistol-shot was heard, followed by two or three 
cries for help. 

The youths made themselves sure, by another glance, that 
they were both of the same mind not to retreat ; and as the 
tutor had already turned his horse they both spurred forward, 
Raoul crying out, “Follow me, Olivain!” and the Count, 
‘Follow me, Urbain and Blanchet! ” 

And before the tutor had recovered from his surprise they 
had already disappeared in the forest. 

While the young men were spurring their horses each took a 
pistol in his hand. 

Tn less than five minutes they reached the place whence the 
noise appeared to have come; there they checked their horses 
and went forward with precaution. 

“ Hush!” said De Guiche, “there are some horsemen.” 

“Yes; three on their horses and three who have dis- 
mounted.” 
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«“ What are they doing? Can you see ?” 

“Yes; it seems to me they are plundering some one 
wounded or dead.” 

“It is a cowardly assassination,” said De Guiche. 

“ And yet they are soldiers,” replied Bragelonne. 

«“ Yes, but partisans; that is to say, highway robbers.” 

“ Charge!” said Raoul. 

“ Charge!” responded De Guiche. 

“Gentlemen!” cried the poor tutor, “gentlemen, in the 
name of Heaven” — 

But the young men did not heed him; they were gone off in 
emulation, and the tutor’s cries had no other result than to 
rouse the attention of the Spaniards. 

The three partisans who were on horseback immediately 
rushed forward to meet the two young men, while the three 
others finished plundering the two travellers; for, on coming 
near, the young men perceived two bodies, instead of one, 
stretched on the ground. 

At the distance of ten paces De Guiche fired first, and 
missed his man. ‘The Spaniard who was coming to meet 
Raoul fired in his turn, and Raoul felt a pain, like a blow from 
a whip, in his left arm. At four paces he fired his shot, and 
the Spaniard, struck in the middle of the chest, stretched out 
his arms, and fell back on the crupper of his horse, which 
turned and bore him off. 

At this moment Raoul saw, as through a cloud, the barrel 
of a musket directed toward him. Athos’s advice came into 
his mind; by a motion as quick as lightning he made his 
horse rear. The shot was fired ; the horse shied, lost his foot- 
ing, and fell, with Raoul’s leg under him. 

The Spaniard rushed forward, clubbing his musket, to break 
Raoul’s head with the butt-end. 

Unfortunately, in Raoul’s position he could neither draw 
his sword from the scabbard nor a pistol from his holsters ; he 
saw the butt of the musket swinging over his head, and, in 
spite of himself, he was jast closing his eyes, when, with one 
bound, De Guiche was on the Spaniard, and put his pistol to 
his head. 

«“ Surrender,” cried he, “or you are a dead man!” 

The musket fell from the hand of the soldier, who immedi- 
ately gave in. 

(uiche called one of his lacqueys, delivered the prisoner 
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into his custody, with orders to blow out his brains if he at 
tempted to escape, leaped from his horse, and went up to 
aoul. 

_ “Faith, sir,” said Raoul, laughing, although his pallor be- 
trayed the natural emotion of a first affair, “you are prompt in 
paying your debts; evidently you do not wish to remain longer 
under obligation. But for you,” said he, repeating the Count’s 
words, “I had been dead — three times dead.” 

“My opponent, by taking flight,” said De Guiche, “made it 
quite easy for me to come to your aid. But are you seriously 
wounded ? I see that you are covered with blood.” 

“T believe,” said Raoul, “that I have something like a 
scratch on my arm. Help me to get out from under my horse, 
and nothing, I hope, will prevent our continuing our journey.” 

M. d’Arminges and Olivain had already dismounted, and 
were raising the horse, which was struggling in its last agonies, 
Raoul managed to draw his foot from the stirrup and his leg 
from beneath the horse, and in a moment he was up. 

“ Nothing broken ?” said De Guiche. 

“ Faith, no, thank Heaven!” answered Raoul. “ But what 
is become of the unfortunate men whom these wretches have 
assasinated ? ” 

“We got here too late; they have killed them, I believe, 
and escaped with their booty. My two lacqueys are standing 
by the bodies.” 

“Tet us go and see whether they are quite dead, and if 
some assistance might not be given them,” said Raoul. « Oli- 
vain, we have obtained two horses, but I have lost mine ; take 
the best of the two for yourself and give me yours.” 

And they went to the place where the two victims lay ex- 
tended on the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE MONK. 


Two men lay stretched out: the one motionless, with his 
face on the earth, pierced by three balls and swimming in 
blood, — this one was dead. 

The other had been placed with his back against a tree by 
the two lacqueys, and, with his eyes raised toward Heaven, 
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and clasped hands, he was praying earnestly. He had 
received a ball which had broken his thigh bone. 

The young men went first to the dead man, and looked at 
each other with astonishment. 

“He is a priest,” said Bragelonne; “he wears the tonsure. 
Oh, the cursed wretches, who could lay hands on the ministers 
of God!” 

“Come here, sir,” said Urbain, an old soldier, who had gone 
through all the campaigns with the Cardinal Duke; “come 
here. Nothing can be done with that man ; but perhaps the 
other may be “saved.” 

The wounded man smiled sadly. ¢ 

“Save me! No,” said he ; “ but you can assist me to die.” 

“ Are you a priest ?” demanded Raoul. 

“NO, sit.” 

“ Because it seems your unfortunate companion belonged to 
the Church,” said Raoul. 

“He is the curé of Béthune, sir. He was carrying the 
sacred vessels of his church, and the treasure of his chapter, to 
a place of safety; for the Prince abandoned our town yester- 
day and perhaps the Spaniards may be there to-morrow. Now, 
as it was known that parties of the enemy were scouring the 
country, and the expedition was dangerous, no one dared to 
accompany him. I therefore offered myself.” 

“And these wretches attacked you — these abominable 
wretches fired upon a priest!” 

“Gentlemen,” said the wounded man, looking round him, 
‘© T am in great pain, and yet I should like to be carried into 
some house.” 

« Where your wound might be treated,” said De Guiche. 

“ No — where I may confess. 4 

«“ But, perhaps,” said Raoul, “you are not so dangerously 
wounded as you imagine.” 

“Sir,” said the wounded man, “ believe me, there is no time 
to lose: the ball has broken the thigh bone and penetrated 
the intestines.” 

«“ Are you a doctor? ” asked De Guiche. 

“No,” said the dying man; “but I know something of 
wounds, and mine is mortal. Endeavour, therefore, to carry 
me somewhere where I can find a priest, or take the trouble te 
bring one here, and God will reward the righteous act. My 
soul must be saved —my body is lost.” 
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“To die in performing such a good action! It is impossi- 
ble!” said Raoul. 

“Gentlemen, in the name of Heaven,” said the wounded 
man, rallying all his strength to rise, “let us not lose time in 
useless words. Lither assist me in gaining the neighbouring 
village or swear to me, by your hopes of salvation, that you 
will send me the first priest, the first monk, the first curé you 
meet. But,” he added, in accents of despair, “ perhaps no one 
will dare to come — for it is known that the Spaniards are 
scouring the country —and I shall die without absolution ! 
My God! my God!” added the wounded man in an accent of 
terror which made the young men shudder; “you will not 
allow that, will you? It would be too terrible! ” 

“Calm yourself, sir,” said De Guiche; “I swear that you 
shall have the consolation you ask for. Only tell us where 
there is a house where we can ask for assistance, and a village 
where we may seek for a priest.” 

“Thank you, and may God reward you! There is an inn 
about half a league from this spot, on this same road ; and, 
about a league beyond the inn, you will find the village of 
Greney. Go to the curé, or should he not be at home go to the 
convent of the Augustins, which is the last house in the village, 
on the right-hand side, and bring me one of the brothers. 
What does it signify, monk or curé, provided he has received 
from Holy Church the power of absolution in articulo mortis ?” 

“M. d’Arminges,” said De Guiche, “remain with this urfor- 
tunate man, and take care that he is carried as gently as pos- 
sible. Make a litter with the branches of trees, and put all 
our cloaks on it; two of our lacqueys will carry it, while the 
third will be ready to relieve the one who may be tired. The 
Viscount and I will go in search of a priest.” 

“Go, sir,” said the tutor; “ but, in the name of Heaven, do 
not expose yourself!” 

“Make yourself easy. Besides, we are safe for to-day. You 
know the axiom —‘ Non bis in idem.” 

“ Courage, sir,” said Raoul to the wounded man ; “we go to 
perform your wishes.” 

“God bless you, gentlemen!” replied the dying man, in a 
tone of gratitude impossible to describe. 

And the two youths went off at a gallop in the direction 
pointed out, while the tutor superintended the making of the 
litter. 
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After having proceeded about ten minutes, the young men 
perceived the inn. 

Raoul, without dismounting, called the landlord, and 
informed him that a wounded man would shortly be brought 
to his house, and requested him to prepare everything neces- 
sary for dressing his wound, such as a bed, bandages, and lint; 
he asked him, moreover, if he knew of any physician or surgi- 
cal operator, to send for him, and engaged himself to pay the 
messenger. 

The landlord, seeing two young gentlemen richly dressed, 
pronised all they asked; and our two cavaliers, after having 
seen the preparations for his reception begun, again departed 
and spurred forward toward Greney. 

They had proceeded about a league and were already begin- 
ning to distinguish the first houses of the town, the roofs of 
which, covered with red tiles, stood out against the green 
trees surrounding them, when they saw coming toward them, 
mounted on a mule, a poor monk, whom, from his large hat 
and his grey woolen frock, they took for an Augustinian 
friar. This time chance appeared to send them what they 
sought. 

They drew near to the monk. 

He was a man of about twenty-two or twenty-three years 
of age, but ascetic habits had apparently aged him. He was 
pale — not with that clear pallor which is comely, but of a 
bilious yellow; his short hair, which came scarcely below his 
hat, was very light; and his clear blue eyes seemed devoid of 
speculation. 

“ Sir,” said Raoul, with his usual politeness, “are you an 
ecclesiastic ? ” 

“ Why do you ask me?” said the stranger, with an indiffer- 
ence almost uncivil. 

“That we may know it,” replied the Comte de Guiche 
haughtily. 

The stranger touched his mule with his heel and continued 
on his way. . 

De Guiche placed himself before him and barred his pas- 
sage. ‘Answer, sir,” said he; “you have been questioned 
politely, and every question deserves an answer.” 

“T am at liberty, I suppose, to say or not to say who I am, 
to the two first chance comers who may take a fancy to 
question me?” 
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De Guiche with difficulty restrained the violent desire he 
had to break the monk’s bones. 

“ First,” said he, making a great effort to master himself, 
“we are not the two first chance comers. My friend is the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne, and I am the Comte de Guiche. Be- 
sides, it is not from any caprice that we ask you the question ; 
for there is a man yonder, wounded and dying, who is implor- 
ing the aid of the Church. If you are a priest, I charge you, 
in the name of humanity, to come with me to this man’s aid ; 
and if you are not, it is another thing; and I warn you, in the 
name of that courtesy which you seem so completely to ignore, 
that I shall chastise you for your insolence.” 

The monk’s pallor became lividness; and he smiled in such 
a strange manner that Raoul, who did not take his eyes off 
him, felt that smile wring his heart like an insult. 

“ He is some Spanish or Flemish spy,” said he, putting his 
hand to the butt of one of his pistols. 

A menacing glance like a lightning flash was the reply to 
Raoul’s remark. 

“Well, sir, will you answer?” demanded De Quiche. 

“J am a priest, gentlemen,” said the young man. 

And his countenance resumed its usual indifference. 

“Then, father,” said Raoul, letting his pistol again fall into 
the holster, and assuming a tone of respect that did not come 
from his heart, —“then, if you are a priest, you will, as my 
friend has said, speedily have an opportunity of exercising 
your vocation. An unfortunate man, who is coming this way 
and is wounded, will soon be at the next inn. He asks for 
the assistance of one of God’s ministers. Our people are now 
waiting on him.” 

“T will go there,” said the monk. 

And he touched his mule with his heel. 

“If you do not go there, sir,” said De Guiche, “ depend on it 
that we have horses capable of overtaking your mule, and suf- 
ficient influence to have you arrested, wherever you may be; 
and then, I swear, your trial will soon be finished. A tree and 
a cord are to be found everywhere! ” 

The monk’s eye flashed again, but that was all. He re- 
peated his phrase, “I am going there,” and departed. 

“Let us follow him,” said De Guiche ; “it will be the safest 
way.” 

“I was going to propose it,” said Bragelonne. 
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And the two young men proceeded, regulating their pace by 
chat of the monk, whom they followed at about the distance of 
a pistol-shot. 

After about five minutes the monk turned round to see 
whether he were followed or not. 

“ Do you see?” said Raoul; “we have done well.” 

«What a horrible face that monk has!” said De Guiche. 

“ Horrible!” replied Raoul; “ and especially his expression — 
his yellow hair, his dull eyes, his lips which disappear every 
time he speaks.” 

«“ Yes, yes,” said De Guiche, who had*been less struck by all 
these particulars, for Raoul was examining him while De 
Guiche was talking, — “yes, a strange face; but these monks 
are compelled to undergo such degrading practices. Their 
fasts make them pale, the cruelty of their discipline makes 
them hypocrites, and their eyes grow dull through lamenting the 
good things of life which they have lost and which we enjoy.” 

«“ At last,” said Raoul, ‘this poor man will have his priest ; 
but, par Dieu! the penitent appears to have a better con- 
science than his confessor. I own I am accustomed to see 
priests with quite a different aspect.” 

« Ah!” said De Guiche, “you do not comprehend. This 
is one of those wandering brothers who go begging about on 
the highways till such time as Heaven may give them a bene- 
fice. They are generally foreigners — Scotch, Irish, or Danes. 
I have often had such men pointed out to me.” 

“As ugly ?” 

“No; but reasonably hideous, nevertheless.” 

« What a misfortune for this poor wounded man to die 
under the hands of such a hedge priest!” 

“ Bah!” said De Guiche; “absolution does not come from 
him who gives it, but from God. And yet, I tell you what: 
I would rather die impenitent than have anything to do with 
such a confessor. You agree with me, don’t you, Viscount ? 
I saw you caressing the butt of your pistol, as if you were 
tempted to blow his brains out.” 

«“ Yes, Count, it is a strange thing, and will surprise you: I 
experienced an indescribable horror on seeing that man. Did 
you ever start up a snake in your path?” 

“ Never,” said De Guiche. 

“ Well, I have done so in the woods of Blois. I remember 
when I first saw the reptile, looking at me with its leaden 
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eyes, coiled up, shaking its head, and vibrating its tongue, I 
stood pale, and, as it were, fascinated, until the Comte de la 
Fere” — 

“ Your father ? ” demanded De Guiche. 

“No, my guardian,” replied Raoul, coloring. 

“ Very well.” 

“Till the moment when the Comte de la Feére said, ‘Come, 
draw, Bragelonne ;’ then only did I run up to the reptile, 
and, just as it raised itself on its tail and hissed ready to 
attack me, I cut it in two. Well, I protest to you that I felt 
exactly the same sensation at the sight of this man when he 
said, ‘Why do you ask me?’ and when he looked at me.” 

“ And so you blame yourself for not having eut him in two 
like your snake? ” 

“ Faith, I do — almost!” said Raoul. 

At this moment they came in sight of the inn, and saw, on 
the other side of it, the little procession of the wounded man, 
led by M. d’Arminges. Two of the party were carrying the 
dying man; the third led the horses. 

The young men plied the spur. 

“There is the wounded man,” said De Guiche, on passing 
the Augustinian friar; “have the goodness to make a little 
haste, Sir Monk.” 

Raoul went the width of the road from the friar, and as he 
passed him turned his head from him in disgust. 

Thus the young men preceded, instead of following, the con- 
fessor. They went to meet the wounded man, and announced 
the good news. He raised himself to look in the direction 
indicated ; saw the monk, who was hastening his mule forward; 
and fell back on the litter, his countenance illumined with joy. 

“Now,” said the young men, “we have done all we can for 
you, and as we are in haste to join the Prince’s army, we 
must continue our journey. You will excuse us, will you not, 
sir? It is reported that a battle will soon take place, and we 
should not wish to arrive too late for it.” 

“Go, young gentlemen,” said the wounded man, “and may 
you both be blessed for your compassion to me. You have 
indeed, as you say, done all you could for me, and I can only 
Bay, may God preserve you and those who are dear to you!” 

“Sir,” said De Guiche to his tutor, “ we will go forward 
again ; you will rejoin us on the road to Cambrin.” 

The landlord was at his door, and had prepared everything: 
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bed, bandages, and lint; and a groom had been sent for a 
surgeon at Lens, which was the nearest town. 

“Very good,” said the landlord, “ everything shall be done 
as you wish. But will you not stop, sir, to have your own 
wound dressed ?” he continued, addressing Bragelonne. 

“Oh! my wound is nothing,” said the Viscount; “ it will 
be time enough for me to think of that at the next halt. Only 
have the goodness, if you should see a horseman pass, and if 
he should inquire respecting a young man mounted on a chest- 
nut horse and followed by a lacquey, to tell him that you have 
seen me, but that I have continued my*journey, proposing to 
dine at Mazingarbe and to sleep at Cambrin. hat horseman 
is my servant.” 

“ Would it not be a better and more certain way if I were 
to ask him his name and to tell him yours?” asked the land- 
lord. 

“There is no harm in the extra precaution,” answered 
Raoul. “I am the Vicomte de Bragelonne, and his name is 
Grimaud.” 

At this moment the wounded man arrived from one direc- 
tion and the monk from the other. The two young men drew 
away to let the litter pass. The monk got off his mule and 
ordered it to be led into the stable, but not unsaddled. 

‘Sir Monk,” said De Guiche, “confess this excellent man 
properly, and do not distress yourself about your own ex- 
penses and those of your mule; everything is paid.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the monk, with one of those smiles 
that had made Bragelonne shudder. 

“Come along, Count,” said Raoul, who appeared unable to 
endure the Augustinian’s presence, — “ come along, I feel quite 
ill here.” 

«Thank you once more, my handsome young gentlemen,” 
said the wounded man; “do not forget me in your prayers.” 

“ Be assured I will not,” said De Guiche, spurring forward to 
rejoin Bragelonne, who was by this time twenty yards away. 

Just then the litter, borne by two lacqueys, entered the 
house. The landlord and his wife, who had hastened for- 
ward, were standing on the steps of the staircase. The unfor- 
tunate wounded man appeared to be suffering extreme pain, and 
yet his only anxiety was whether the monk was following him. 

At sight of this pale and blood-stained man, the woman 
seized her husband’s arm. 
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“Well, what is the matter?” said he; “do you feel ill?” 

“No, but look!” said the hostess, pointing to the wounded 
man. 

“Indeed,” replied the host, “ he seems to me to be very ill.” 

“That is not what I mean,” continued the woman, trem- 
bling. “Task you if you do not recognise him ? ” 

“That man? Just wait” — 

“Ah! I see that you recognise him,” said the woman, “ for 
you also grow pale.” 

“ Really, now,” cried the host; .“ bad luck to our house! It 
is the former executioner of Béthune!” 

“ The former executioner of Béthune! ” murmured the young 
monk, starting back, and betraying by his countenance the re- 
pugnance that his penitent inspired. 

M. d’Arminges, who was standing by the door, perceived his 
hesitation. 

“Sir Monk,” said he, « although he is, or has been, an exe- 
cutioner, this unfortunate creature is yet a man; render him, 
therefore, the last service that he requires of you, and your 
work will be but the more meritorious.” 

The monk made no answer, but silently went toward the 
low-studded room, where the two valets had already laid the 
dying man on a bed. 

On seeing the man of God approaching the wounded man’s 
bedside the two lacqueys left the room, and shut the door on 
the monk and his penitent. 

D’Arminges and Olivain were waiting for them; they re- 
mounted their horses and all four set off ata trot, following 
the road down which Raoul and his companion had already 
disappeared. 

At the very moment that the tutor and his escort were in 
their turn disappearing from sight another traveller stopped 
at the door of the inn. 

“What do you wish for, sir? ” asked the landlord, still pale 
and tembling from the discove ry he had just made. 

The traveller imitated a man drinking, and, getting off his 
horse, pointed to him, and made the motion of a man rubbing 
him. 

“Ah! the devil!” said the landlord, “it seems that this 
one is dumb. And where do you wish your drink brought ? ” 
he inquired. 

“ Here!” said the traveller, pointing to a table. 
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“T was mistaken,” said the landlord; “he is not quite 
dumb.” And, bowing, he went for a bottle of wine and some 
biscuits, which he placed before his taciturn guest. 

“Do you wish for anything else, sir?” said the landlord. 

“Yes,” said the traveller. 

“ And what is it, sir?” 

“To know whether you have seen a young gentleman of 
fifteen pass by on a chestnut horse, followed by a lacquey ? ” 

“The Vicomte de Bragelonne?” asked the landlord. 

“ Exactly so.” : 

“ Then you are called M. Grimaud ? ” 

The traveller nodded. i 

“Well, then,” replied the landlord, “your young master 
was here not a quarter of an hour ago; he will dine at Mazin- 
garbe and sleep at Cambrin.” 

“ How far from here to Mazingarbe ?” 

“Two leagues and a half.” 

“ Thanks.” 

Grimaud, sure of meeting his young master before the end 
of the day, appeared easier, wiped his forehead, and poured 
out a glass of wine, which he drank in silence. 

He had just placed the glass on the table, and was going to 
fill it again, when a terrible cry came from the room in which 
were the monk and the dying man. 

Grimaud started to his feet. 

“What is that?” said he; “ whence comes that cry ?” 

“From the wounded man’s chamber,” replied the landlord. 

“ What wounded man?” asked Grimaud. 

“The former executioner of Béthune, who has just been 
assassinated by Spanish partisans ; they have brought him here, 
and he is now confessing to an Augustine friar; he seem to be 
in great pain.” 

“The former executioner of Béthune!” murmured Grimaud, 
trying to bring him back to his recollections ; “aman between 
fifty-five and sixty, tall, powerful, dark, and with hair and 
beard quite black ? ” i 

“That’s it, except that his beard has grown grey and his 
hair white. Do you know him ?” asked the landlord. 

“T saw him once,” answered Grimaud, whose countenance 
grew dark at the picture which this recollection presented to 
his imagination. 

The woman ran up to them in great agitation. 
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“Did you hear?” she said to her husband. 

“Yes,” replied the landlord, looking anxiously toward the 
door. 

At this moment a cry less powerful than the first, but fol- 
lowed by a long and continuous groan, was heard. 

The three looked at each other with a shudder. 

“We must see what is the matter,” said Grimaud. 

“It sounds like a man being murdered,” said the landlord. 

“Jesus!” said his wife, crossing herself. 

If Grimaud spoke but little, it is well known that he was a 
man of action. He rushed toward the door and shook it 
violently ; but it was bolted inside. 

“Open!” cried the landlord; “open, Sir Monk, — open this 
instant!” 

No one answered. 

“ Open or I will break down the door!” said Grimaud. 

The same silence continued. 

Grimaud cast his eyes around and discovered a crowbar that 
chanced to be in a corner; he seized it, and before the land- 
lord could prevent him had broken in the door. 

The room was inundated with blood, which was trickling 
through the mattress. The wounded man was speechless, and 
there was a rattling in his throat. The monk was gone. 

“The monk!” cried the landlord; “where is the monk ?” 

Grimaud rushed toward an open window that looked into 
the courtyard. 

“He must have fled this way,” said he. 

“Do you think so?” asked the frightened landlord. 
“Waiter, see whether the monk’s mule is in the stable.” 

“The mule is gone!” said he to whom the question was 
addressed. 

Grimaud frowned; the landlord clasped his hands and 
looked around him with distrust; his wife had not dared enter 
the room, but was standing at the door utterly terrified. 

Grimaud went up to the wounded man, studying his harsh 
and strongly marked features, which brought back to his mind 
such a terrible recollection. 

At last, after a moment’s gloomy and mute contemplation : 

“ There is no longer a doubt,” said he ; “it is really he.” 

“ Does he still live ?” asked the landlord. 

Grimaud, without answering, opened his waistcoat to feel 
his heart, while the landlord also drew near; but they both 
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suddenly started back, the landlord uttering a cry of terror, and _ 
Grimaud turning pale. 

The blade of a poignard was buried, even to the hilt, in the 
left side of the executioner’s breast. 

“ Run for some assistance!” said Grimaud. “TI will remain 
with him.” 

The landlord left the room, frightened out of his wits; his 
wife had run away when she heard her husband’s exclamation. 


al 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE ABSOLUTION. 


Tuts is what had taken place. We have seen that it was not 
voluntarily, but much against his inclination, that the monk 
attended the wounded man, who had been recommended to him 
in such a singular manner. Perhaps he would have tried to 
escape, had it seemed possible; but the threats of the two 
young gentlemen, their attendants, who had stayed after they 
had gone and had doubtless received their instructions, and, 
lastly, to tell the whole truth, reflection itself had compelled 
the monk to retain the character of a confessor, without 
betraying too much ill-will; and, having once entered the 
room, he approached the wounded man’s bedside. 

With a rapid glance characteristic of those who are on the 
verge of death, and who consequently have not a moment to 
lose, the executioner surveyed him in whom he hoped to find 
a comforter. Making a movement of surprise, he said: 

“ You are very young, my father.” 

“People who wear my robe have no age,” drily responded 
the monk. 

“ Alas! speak more gently to me, father,” said the wounded 
man; “I much want a friend in my last moments.” 

“ Are you suffering severely ?” demanded the monk. 

“Yes; but in soul much more than in body.” 

“ We will save your soul,” replied the young man; “but are 
you really the executioner of Béthune, as these people said ?” 

“That is to say,” replied the wounded man with great 
quickness, doubtless fearing lest the name of executioner 
should deprive him of the last benefits of religion which he 
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required, — “that is to say, I was the executioner, but am so 
no longer. I gave up the office fifteen years ago. I still at 
tend the executions officially, but no longer strike the blow 
myself. Oh, no!” 

“ You therefore feel great repugnance to your office, do you 
not?” 

The executioner heaved a deep sigh. 

“So long as I struck in the name of law and justice only,” 
said he, “my employment, sanctioned as it was by their 
authority, allowed me to sleep in tranquillity; but since that 
terrible night when I became the instrument of private ven- 
geance, and, with a feeling of hatred, raised the sword against 
one of God’s creatures, — since that’ day ” — 

The executioner stopped, shaking his head with an air of 
mute despair. 

“Speak,” said the monk, who was sitting at the foot of the 
bed, and who began to feel an interest in a recital that had 
such a singular beginning. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the dying man, with all the force of a 
secret sorrow long repressed, and at last unburdened, — “ah! 
how I have endeavoured to stifle my remorse by twenty years 
of good works. I have struggled to conquer that ferocity 
natural to those who shed blood ; on every opportunity I have 
exposed my own life to save the lives of those who were in 
danger; and I have preserved many lives in exchange for 
those I have taken away. And that is not all: the property 
I have acquired by my profession I have distributed among 
the poor; I have been assiduous in church going ; and the 
people who avoided me have become accustomed to the sight 
of me. All have forgiven, some have even loved me; but I 
believe that God has not pardoned me; for the recollection of 
this execution never leaves me for one single instant, and me- 
thinks the spectre of that woman rises before me every night.” 

“A woman! So you assassinated a woman?” exclaimed 
the monk. 

“And you also!” cried the executioner — « you make use 
of that word which is incessantly ringing in my ear —“assassi- 
nated.’ So then I assassinated, and not executed her! So 
then I am an assassin, and not an instrument of the law te 

And he closed his eyes, uttering a groan. 

The monk no doubt feared that he would die without telling 
him any more; for he went on eagerly : 
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“ Proceed ; I know nothing about it; and, when you have 
finished your story, God and I will judge you.” 

“Oh, my father!” continued the executioner, without open- 
ing his eyes, as if he feared, on opening them, to behold some 
dreadful object, — “in the dark more particularly, and when 
by chance I am crossing some river, this unconquerable terror 
redoubles. It then seems to me that my hand grows heavy, 
as if it were weighed down by my sword; that the water 
becomes blood-colour; and that all the sounds of nature — 
the rustling of the leaves, the murmur of the wind, the rip- 
pling of the stream —- combine to form a voice, mournful, 
despairing, and terrible, that cries out to me: ‘Let the justice 
of God have its course!’ ” 

“ Delirium !” murmured the monk, shaking his head. 

The executioner opened his eyes, tried to turn himself toward 
the young man, and seized his arm. 

“ Delirium!” he repeated; “delirium, do you say? Oh, no! 
for it was in the evening, for I cast her body into the river, for 
the words that my remorse repeats— those very words I in 
my pride pronounced. After having been the instrument of 
human justice, I believed that I was become the instrument of 
God’s justice.” 

‘¢ But let me hear how all this happened. Speak,” said the 
monk. 

“One evening a man came to me and showed me an order. 
I followed him. Four more gentlemen awaited me. They 
took me with them, masked. I secretly determined to refuse, 
should the purpose for which they required me appear to me 
to be unjust. We proceeded for about five or six leagues, 
gloomy and silent, almost without exchanging one word. At 
last, through the window of a small cottage, they showed me a 
woman leaning on a table, and said, ‘There is the woman 
whom you must execute.’ ” 

“ Horror!’ said the monk; “and you obeyed them ?” 

“My father, that woman was a monster. It was said she 
had poisoned her second husband, and had attempted to assas- 
sinate her brother-in-law, who was one of these men. She had 
just poisoned a young woman, who was her rival; and it was 
said that before she left England, she had caused the King’s 
favourite to be stabbed.” 

* Buckingham ? ” exclaimed the monk. 

“ Yes, Buckingham.” 
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“So that woman was an Englishwoman ? ” 

“No, she was a Frenchwoman, but she had married in 
England.” 

The monk turned pale, wiped his forehead, arose and bolted 
the door. The executioner thought that he was going to 
abandon him, and fell back, groaning, on the bed. 

“No, no— here I am,” said the monk, returning quickly to 
him. “Continue. Who were those men?” 

“One was a foreigner, an Englishman, I believe; the other 
four were French, and wore the dress of Musketeers.” 

“Their names ? ” demanded the monk. 

“J did not know them; but four of them called the English- 
man ‘ My Lord.’ ” 

“ And was this woman beautiful ? ” 

“Young and beautiful! Oh, yes, very beautiful. I can 
see her now, when, on her knees at my feet, she prayed, with 
her head turned backwards. I have never since been able 
to understand how I could sever a head so beautiful and so 
pale.” 

‘The monk appeared to be agitated by a strange emotion. 
Every limb trembled; and it was evident that he wished to 
put a question, but dared not. 

At last, after a violent effort to restrain himself: “The 
name of this woman ?” said he. 

“Ido not know it. As I have told you, she had married 
twice, it appears, — once in France and once in England.” 

“ And you say she was young ? ” 

“'Pwenty-five years old.” 

“ Beautiful ? ” 

“ Ravishingly so.” 

Me Pair?” 

(a4 Yes.” 

“With long hair reaching to her shoulders — was it not 
BOY. 

“Yes,” 

“ With eyes of admirable expression ? ” 

“ When she chose. Oh, yes, it was so.” 

“ And a voice of singular sweetness ? ” 

“How do you know ?” 

The executioner raised himself on his elbow and fixed his 
terrified look on the monk, who had become livid. 

“And you killed her!” said the monk; “you became the 
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justrument of those cowards who dared not kill her them: 
selves! You had no pity for her youth, her beauty, her weak- 
ness! You killed that woman !” 

“ Alas!” replied the executioner, “I have told you, my 
father, that under such a heavenly exterior that woman con- 
cealed the soul of a demon; and when I saw her, when I re- 
called all the evil that she had committed against me” — 

« Against you? And what could she have done to you? 
Let me hear.” 

“ She had led my brother astray, and destroyed him; he was 
a priest — she had fled with him from her convent.” 

“With your brother ?” 

«“ Yes, my brother was her first lover. She had been the 
cause of my brother’s death. Oh, father, father! do not look 
at me in that manner. Oh, am I so very guilty ? Oh, you will 
not pardon me?” 

The monk composed his countenance. 

«‘ Yes, yes,” said he, “I will pardon you, if you tell me all.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the executioner, “all! all!” 

“Then answer me. If she led your brother astray — you 
said that she led him astray ?” 

eVies” 

“Tf she caused his death— you said that she caused his 
death ? ” 

«“ Yes,” repeated the executioner. 

“Then you must know her maiden name.” 

“Oh, my God! my God!” cried the executioner. “I feel as 
if I were dying. Absolution, my father! The absolution !” 

«“ Tell me her name! ” exclaimed the monk, “ and I will give 
it to you.” 

“She was named —my God, have pity on me!” murmured 
the executioner, as he fell back on the bed, pale, shuddering, 
and like a man at the point of death. 

“Her name!” repeated the monk, bending down over him 
as if tc tear the name away in case he would not tell it, — 
“her name! Speak, or no absolution !” 

The dying man appeared to collect all his strength. 

The monk’s eyes sparkled. 

« Anne de Bueil,’”? murmured the wounded man. 

« Anne de Bueil!” cried the monk, stretching himself to his 
full height and raising his hands to heaven, — “ Anne de Bueil! 
You really said Anne de Bueil, did you not ? ” 
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“ Yes, yes, that was the name. And now give me absolution, 
for I am dying.” 

“T absolve you?” said the priest, with a laugh which made 
the dying man’s hair stand erect upon his head, — “TI absolve 
you? Iam nota priest!” 

“ You are not a priest! ”’ exclaimed the executioner ; “and 
who are you, then?” 

“ You wretch, I will soon tell you who I am!” 

“ Ah, my God!” 

“JT am John Francis de Winter!” 

“T do not know you!” cried the executioner. 

“ Wait, wait — you shall soon know me! I am John Francis 
de Winter,” he repeated, “and that woman ” — 

“ Well, that woman ? ” 

«“ Was my mother.” 

The executioner then uttered the first cry — that terrible 
ery, which had been heard first. 

“Oh! pardon me, pardon me!” murmured he — “if not in 
the name of God, at least in your own name —if not as a 
priest, at any rate as a son.” 

“ Pardon you!” exclaimed the false priest — « pardon you! 
God may do so, perhaps; but I — never — never! ” 

“ For pity’s sake!” said the executioner, stretching forth his 
arms toward him. 

“No pity for him who had no pity. Die impenitent — die 
in despair — die, and be damned !” 

And drawing a dagger from beneath his frock and burying 
it in his breast : 

“There,” said he, “there is my absolution ! ” 

Then was heard that second ery, feebler than the first, and 
followed by a prolonged groan. 

The executioner, who had raised himself up, fell back on 
the bed. The monk, without withdrawing the dagger from the 
wound, ran to the window, opened it, jumped down upon a 
flower-bed, glided into the stable, took his mule out by a back 
door, hastened to the first clump of trees, where he threw off 
his monk’s frock, drew from his valise a complete horseman’s 
dress, clothed himself in it, gained the first posting-house on 
foot, procured a horse, and in that manner rode post in the 
direction of Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


GRIMAUD SPEAKS, 


Grimaup had remained alone with the executioner. The 
host was gone for assistance, the woman was praying. 

After the interval of a moment or two, the wounded man 
opened his eyes. 

“Help!” murmured he, “help! Oh, my God! my God! can 
I find no one to help me to live or die?” 

And by a great effort he raised his hand to his breast; it 
encountered the handle of the dagger. 

“ Ah!” said he, like a man who remembers something. 

And he let his arm fall again. 

“Take courage,” said Grimaud; “some one is gone for 
assistance.” 

“Who are you?” asked the wounded man, fixing his eyes 
on Grimaud with an unnatural stare. 

“ An old acquaintance,” said Grimaud. 

“You?” 

The wounded man tried to recognise the features of the man 
who addressed him. 

“ How and when have we ever met ?” he asked. 

“One night, twenty years ago; my master found you at 
Béthune, and took you to Armentiéres.” 

“ T know you well enough now,” said the executioner; “you 
are one of the four lacqueys.” 

“ Just so.” 

«Where have you come from ?” 

“T was passing by, and stopped at this inn to bait my horse. 
They were telling me that the executioner of Béthune was 
here wounded, when you cried out twice. At the first ery we 
hastened here, and at the second we broke open the door.” 

“ And the monk,” said the executioner, “did you see the 
monk ?” , . 

“ What monk ?” 

“ The monk who was shut up with me.” 

“¢ No, he was no longer here; he must have escaped by the 
window. And did he stab you ?” 

“ Yes,” said the executioner. 

Grimaud started to leave the room. 
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“What are you going to do?” inquired the wounded man, 

“ He must be pursued.” 

“ By no means.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ He avenged himself, and he did well. Now I hope that 
God will pardon me, for an expiation has been made.” 

“ Explain yourself,” said Grimaud. 

“That woman whom you and your masters made me 
kill” — 

“ Milady ?” 

“Yes, Milady ; true —that is what you called her” — 

“ What can the monk have to do with her? ” 

“She was his mother.’’, 

Grimaud staggered back, and looked at the dying man with 
a dull and almost stupid expression. “His mother!” he re- 
peated. 

“ Yes, his mother.” 

“ Then he knows the secret ? ” 

“TI took him for a monk, and I revealed it to him in confes. 
sion.” 

“Unhappy man!” exclaimed Grimaud, his hair damp with 
perspiration at the mere idea of the consequences of such a 
revelation,— “unhappy man! You did not mention any name, 
I hope ?” 

“YT did not mention any name, because I knew none except 
his mother’s maiden name; he recognised her by that name. 
But he knows that his uncle was present as one of her 
judges.” 

And he fell back exhausted. Grimaud wished to assist him, 
and put his hand toward the handle of the dagger. 

“Do not touch me,” said the executioner; “if the dagger 
should be drawn out, I should die.” 

Grimaud withheld his hand; and then, suddenly striking 
his forehead : 

“ Ah! but if this man should find out who the others were, 
my master is lost.’ 

“ Hasten, hasten!” exclaimed the executioner ; “warn him, 
if he still lives —warn his friends; my death, believe me, will 
not be the termination of this terrible adventure.” 

“ Where was he going ?” said Grimaud. 

“Toward Paris.” - 

“ Who stopped him here?” 
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“Two young gentlemen who were going to the army, and 
one of whom was called the Vicomte de Bragelonne; for I 
heard his name called by his comrade.” 

“And that was the young man who brought this monk to 
you 

Ves.” 

Grimaud raised his eyes to heaven. 

“Then it was the will of God,” said Grimaud. 

“ Without doubt,” replied the wounded man. 

“That is very disquieting!” murmured Grimaud. “ And 
yet that woman deserved her fate. Do you not still think 
So 2 x 

“When one is dying,” said the executioner, “ the crimes of 
others look very small in comparison with one’s own.” 

And he fell back exhausted, closing his eyes. 

Grimaud was held there, between pity, which prevented his 
leaving this man without aid, and fear, which urged him to 
depart instantaneously to carry this news to the Comte de la 
Fére, when he heard a noise in the corridor, and saw the land- 
lord coming in with a surgeon, who at last had been found. 

Many persons followed, attracted by curiosity; the report 
of this strange occurrence was beginning to be spread 
around. 

The surgeon approached the dying man, who appeared to 
have fainted. 

“It is necessary first to draw the weapon from the breast,” 
said he, shaking his head in a significant manner. 

Grimaud remembered the warning which the wounded man 
had just given, and turned away his eyes. 

The surgeon removed the coat, tore away the shirt, and 
bared his breast. 

The weapon, as we have said, had been thrust in, even up 
to the hilt. The surgeon seized it by the handle; as he drew 
it out, the wounded man opened his eyes with a frightful 
stare. When the blade was entirely withdrawn from the 
wound, a red froth encircled the executioner’s mouth; and at 
the first breath that he drew, a stream of blood spouted from 
the orifice of the wound. The dying man fixed his gaze on 
Grimaud with a singular expression, and then followed the 
choking death-rattle. 

Grimaud yicked up the poignard which lay on the floor, 
dripping with blood and inspiring all present with horror, 
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beckoned to the landlord to follow him, paid his expenses with 
a generosity worthy of his master, and mounted his horse. 

At first he thought of returning straight to Paris; but then 
he realised the anxiety which his prolonged absence would 
occasion Raoul. He now knew that Raoul was only two leagues 
away — that in a quarter of an hour he could reach him — and 
that to go there, explain everything, and return would not 
occupy much more than an hour; he put his horse to a 
gallop, and in ten minutes dismounted at the Mulet-Couronné, 
the only inn at: Mazingarbe. 

At the first words which he exchanged with the innkeeper 
he found that he had at last overtaken him whom he was 
seeking. : 

Raoul was at table with the Comte de Guiche and his tutor; 
but the melancholy adventure of the morning had cast a sad- 
ness over the two young men, which the gayety of M. d’Ar- 
minges, more philosophical because more accustomed to such 
spectacles than they were, could not dissipate. 

Suddenly the door opened and Grimaud entered, pale and 
covered with dust, and stained with the blood of the unfortu- 
nate wounded man. 

“Grimaud, my excellent Grimaud !” cried out Raoul; “here 
you are at last! Excuse me, gentlemen; he is not a servant, 
but a friend.” 

And rising and hastening up to him: “ How is the Count?” 
he continued ; “ does he miss me a little? Have you seen him 
since we separated? Answer! But I also have much to tell 
you: many adventures have happened to us in the last three 
days. But what is the matter with you? How pale you are! 
—and blood! — what does this blood mean ? ” 

“There really is blood,” said the Count, rising. “Are you 
wounded, my friend ?” 

“No, sir,” said Grimaud; “this blood is not mine.” 

“ But whose is it?” said Raoul. 

“Tt is the blood of the unfortunate man you left at the inn, 
and who died in my arms.” 

“In your arms! Why, do you know who he was?” 

“ Yes,” said Grimaud. 

“‘ He was the former executioner of Béthune.” 

“ T know that.” 

“ And you knew him?” 

“1 knew him.” 
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“ And he is dead ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Grimaud. 

The two young men looked at each other. 

“What would you have, gentlemen?” said D’Arminges ; 
“it is the common law of nature, and being an executioner 
does not exempt him from it. From the moment that I saw 
his wound I had a bad opinion of it; and you know that it 
was also his own opinion, since he asked for a monk.” 

At the word “ monk ” Grimaud turned pale. 

“Come, come to table,” said D’Arminges, who like all men 
of that time, and especially of his age, did not permit senti- 
mentality between two courses. 3 

“ Yes, sir, you are right,” said Raoul. “Come, Grimaud, 
get something for yourself. Order, command; and after you 
have refreshed yourself we will talk.” 

“No, sir,” answered Grimaud, “I cannot stop one minute — 
I must go back to Paris instantaneously.” 

“What! go back to Paris! You are mistaken: it is Olivain 
who is to go back to Paris; you are to stay with me.” 

“On the contrary, Olivain is to stay with you, and I must go 
back. I came expressly to tell you so.” 

“ But why is this change ? ” 

“‘T cannot tell you.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“T cannot explain myself.” 

“Come, what do you mean by this jesting ? ” 

“ The Viscount knows that I never jest.” 

“Yes; but I also know that the Comte de la Fére said that 
you were to remain with me, and that Olivain was to return to 
Paris. I shall follow the Count’s orders.” 

“ Not under the present circumstances, sir.” 

« And you will disobey me, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; for it is absolutely necessary.” 

“Then you persist ? ” 

“ Yes, I am going. Farewell, Monsieur le Vicomte.” 

And Grimaud bowed and turned to leave the room. Raoul, 
furious and at the same time under great anxiety, ran after 
him and seized him by the arm. 

“Grimaud,” exclaimed Raoul, “remain. I command you!” 

“Then,” said Grimaud, “you wish me to leave the Count to 
certain death.” 

Grimaud bowed and was leaving the room. 
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“ Grimaud, my friend,” said the Viscount, “you will not go 
in this manner — you will not leave me in such anxiety. 
Grimaud, speak, speak, in the name of Heaven!” 

And Raoul, staggering back, fell into a chair. 

“T can only tell you one thing, sir, —for the secret which 
you ask for is not mine,— you met a monk, did you not?” 

Ves?” 

The two young men looked at each other with affright. 

“ You took him to the wounded man ? ” 

& Yes.” 

“So you had time to observe him ? ” 

Ves.” 

« And perhaps you would recognise him if you met him 
again ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I can swear to that.” 

“ And I also,” said De Guiche. 

“Well, then, should you ever meet him again,” said Gri. 
maud, “ wherever it may be, —on the high road, in the street, 
in a church, wherever you or he may be, — step on him and 
crush him, without mercy, without commiseration, as you 
would a viper, a snake, or an asp,—crush him, and do not 
leave him until he is dead! The lives of five men will be in 
danger so long as he lives!” 

And without adding another word, Grimaud took advantage 
of the astonishment and terror into which he had thrown those 
who had heard him to rush out of the room. 

“ Well, Count,” said Raoul, turning towards De Guiche, “ did 
I not tell you that monk had the effect on me of a snake ?” 

Two minutes later galloping of a horse was heard. Raoul 
ran to the window; it was Grimaud, returning toward Paris. 
He waved his hat to the Viscount, and quickly disappeared 
round an angle of the road. 

As he rode Grimaud reflected on two things: the first was 
that, at the rate he was going, this horse would not take him 
ten leagues ; the second, that he had no money. 

But Grimaud’s imagination was the more fertile that he 
talked so little. 

At the first post station that he came to he sold his horse, 
and with the money that it produced he took post. 
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THE EVE OF BATTLE. 


Raovt was aroused from these melancholy reflections by the 
fandlord, who rushed into the room, erying : 

“'The Spaniards! the Spaniards! ” 

This ery was sufficient to drive every previous thought from 
the mind. The young men made some inquiries, and found 
that the enemy was really advancing by Houdain and Béthune. 

While M. d@’Arminges was giving “his orders to bring the 
horses round, the two young men ran up to the highest win- 
dows in the house, which commanded a view of all the sur- 
rounding country, and actually beheld a numerous force of 
infantry and cavalry, just making their appearance from the 
direction of Marsin and of Lens. This time it was not a 
small straggling troop of partisans, but a complete army. 

So they had no other alternative than to follow M. d’Ar- 
minges’s wise advice and beat a retreat. 

The young men ran down again. M. d’Arminges was already 
on horseback ; Olivain was holding their horses ; and the Count’s 
lacqueys were carefully guarding the Spanish prisoner, mounted 
on a nag that had just been purchased for that purpose. For. 
additional security, his hands were bound. 

The little troop took the road to Cambrin, where it was 
thought they would find the Prince; but he had left there the 
evening before, and had retired to La Bassée, some false intel- 
ligence having induced him to believe that the enemy would 
pass the Lys at Estaire. 

In fact, the Prince being deceived by this information, had 
evacuated Béthune and concentrated all his forces between 
Vieille-Chapelle and La Venthie; and he himself, having been 
reconnoitring the whole line with the Marshal de Grammont, 
had just returned and sat down at table, questioning the 
officers around him as to the information he had ordered each 
of them to collect. But no one had positive news; the enemy’s 
army had disappeared forty-eight hours previously, and seemed 
to have vanished. 

Now, an enemy’s army is never so near, and consequently so 
threatening, as when it has completely disappeared. So the 
Prince, contrary to his usual habit, was sullen and anxious, 
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when an officer on duty entered the room and informed Mar. 
shal de Grammont that some one wanted to speak to him. 

The Duc de Grammont by a look obtained the Prince’s per- 
mission, and left the room. 

The Prince followed him with his eyes, and kept looking at 
the door, no one daring to speak for fear of interrupting his 
thoughts. 

Suddenly a dull sound was heard. The Prince rose quickly, 
stretching forth his hand in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. This sound was very familiar to him: it was the 
noise of a cannon. 

Every one had risen with him. 

At this moment the door opened. 

- “Monseigneur,” said Marshal de Grammont, looking radiant, 
“will your Highness permit my son, the Comte de Quiche, 
and his travelling companion, the Vicomte de Bragelonne, to 
enter and give you some information concerning the enemy we 
are seeking, and whom they have found ? ” 

“What!” said the Prince eagerly, “will I permit it? 
Not only do I permit, but I greatly desire it. Let them come 
in’ 

The Marshal brought forward the two young men, who found 
themselves in the Prince’s presence. 

“Speak, gentlemen,” said the Prince, bowing to them; “ we 
will afterwards pay each other the usual compliments. What 
is of the most pressing consequence to us all at present is to 
know where the enemy is and what he is doing.” 

It naturally devolved on the Comte de Guiche to speak; not 
only was he the elder of the two, but he was also introduced to 
the Prince by his father. Besides, he had long known the 
Prince, while Raoul now saw him for the first time. 

He therefore recounted to the Prince everything they had 
seen at the inn at Mazingarbe. 

In the meantime Raoul was studying this young general, 
already so famous by his battles of Rocroy, Fribourg, and 
Nordlingen. 

Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, who, since the death of 
Henry de Bourbon, his father, was called, for the sake of 
brevity, and according to the custom of the time, “ Monsieur 
le Prince,” was a young man of not more than twenty-six or 
twenty-seven, with an eagle eye—“aygl’occhi grifani,” as 
Dante says; a hooked nose; and long hair flowing in curls 
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down his back; of medium height, but well-built ; having all 
the qualities of a great warrior; that is to say, a quick sight, a 
rapid decision, and undaunted courage — all which did not 
prevent his being, at the same time, a man of elegance and 
wit; so much so that besides the revolution he made in war, 
by the improvements which he introduced into it, he had also 
caused a revolution at Paris among the young courtiers, of 
whom he was the natural leader, and who were termed petits- 
muttres in contradistinction to the fashionable men of the 
old Court, of whom Bassompierre, Bellegarde, and the Duc 
d’Angouléme had been the models. Me 

From the first words of the Comte de Guiche, and from the 
direction whence the sound of the cannon was heard, the Prince 
thoroughly understood everything. The enemy must have 
passed the Lys at Saint-Venant, and was marching on Lens, 
with the intention, doubtless, of taking possession of that town 
and cutting the French army off from France. The cannon 
which they heard from time to time above all other were the 
large guns of the town, which were replying to the artillery of 
the Spaniards and Flemish. 

But of what strength was this body of men? Was it acorps 
intended for a diversion ? or was it the entire army ? 

This was the Prince’s last question, and it was impossible 
for De Guiche to answer. 

Now, as this was the most important question of all, it was 
that also to which the Prince required an exact, precise, posi- 
tive reply. 

Raoul, therefore, conquered that natural feeling of timidity 
which, in spite of all his efforts, he felt pervading him in the 
Prince’s presence, and approaching him, he said: 

« Will monseigneur allow me to hazard some words on this sub- 
ject? They may perhaps relieve him from his embarrassment.” 

The Prince turned and seemed to take in his whole figure 
at one glance, and then smiled on seeing a boy of scarcely 
fifteen. 

«“ Oh, yes, certainly ; speak, sir,” said he, softening his curt, 
sharp manner of speaking, as if he were now addressing a 
woman. 

“ Monseigneur might question the Spanish prisoner,” said 
Raoul, colouring. 

“Have you taken a Spanish prisoner?” exclaimed the 
Prince. 
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“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Ah, and that’s true,” said De Guiche; “I had forgotten 
it.”” 

“That ’s natural enough,” said Raoul, smiling, « as you took 
him yourself, Count.” 

The old Marshal turned toward the Viscount, grateful for 
the praise thus bestowed on his son; while the Prince cried out: 

“The young man is right; bring up the prisoner.” 

In the meantime the Prince took De Guiche aside and 
questioned him how this prisoner had been made, at the same 
time inquiring who this young man was. 

“Sir,” said the Prince, turning to Raoul, “TI hear that you 
bring a letter from my sister, Madame de Longueville; but I 
find that you prefer recommending yourself by giving me good 
advice.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Raoul, colouring, “I did not wish to 
interrupt your Highness in such an important conversation as 
that you were engaged in with the Count; but here is the 
letter.” 

“Very well,” said the Prince, “give it me by and by. Here 
is the prisoner; let us attend to more pressing business.” 

In fact, they were bringing in the prisoner. He was one of 
those condottieri of whom some remained even at that period, 
selling their blood to any one who would purchase it, and 
grown old in brigandage and plunder. Since he had been 
taken he had not uttered one single word, so that those who 
had captured him could not themselves tell to what nation he 
belonged. 

The Prince looked at him with an air of unspeakable distrust. 

“ Of what country are you?” he demanded. 

The prisoner answered in some strange language. 

“Ah, ha! it seems that he is a Spaniard. Do you speak 
Spanish, Grammont ? ” 

“ Faith, monseigneur, very little.” 

“And I not at all,” said the Prince, laughing. «“ Gentle- 
men,” continued he, turning to those around him, “is there any 
one among you who speaks Spanish, and will serve me as an 
interpreter ? ” 

“T will, monseigneur,” answered Raoul. 

“ Ah! you speak Spanish ?” 

“ Sufficiently well, I believe, to perform your Highness’s 
commands on this occasion.” 


Sil i 
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During this time the prisoner had remained perfectly indif- 
ferent, and as if he had not in the slighest degree understood 
what was going on. 

‘“‘ Monseigneur has demanded of what country you are,” said — 
the youth, in the purest Castilian. 

“Ich bin ein Deutscher,” replied the prisoner. 

“ What the devil does he say ?”” demanded the Prince ; “and 
what new gibberish is this ? ” 

“ He says that he is a German, monseigneur,” replied Raoul ; 
“and yet I doubt it, for his accent is bad and hig pronuncia- 
tion defective.” - 

“ You speak German also?” asked, the Prince. 

«“ Yes, monseigneur,” answered Raoul. 

“Sufficiently to question him in that language?” 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Question him, then.” 

Raoul commenced his questions, but the result bore him out 
in his conjectures. The prisoner did not understand, or pre- 
tended not to understand, what Raoul said, and Raoul could 
not comprehend the answers he gave, mixed as they were with 
Flemish and Alsatian. Nevertheless, amid all the prisoner’s 
efforts to elude a regular examination, Raoul had detected the 
natural accent of the man. 

“ Non siete Spagnuolo,” said he, “non siete Tedesco, siete 
Italiano.” 

The prisoner started and bit his lips. 

“Ah! this I understand perfectly,” said the Prince, “and 
since he is an Italian, I will continue the examination myself. 
Thank you, Viscount,” continued the Prince, laughing, “ from 
henceforth I appoint you my interpreter.” 

But the prisoner was no more disposed to answer in Italian 
than in the other languages. What he wanted was to evade all 
questions whatever. Therefore he knew nothing — the num- 
ber of the enemy, the name of the commander, or the object of 
their march. 

“Very well,” said the Prince, who well understood the 
cause of this ignorance; “this man has been taken pillaging 
and murdering; he might have purchased his life by his com- 
munications, but he will not speak; take him away, then, and 
shoot him.” 

The prisoner turned pale. The two soldiers who had brought 
him in took him by the arms and led him toward the door, 
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while the Prince, turning to Marshal Grammont, appeared to 
have already forgotten the order he had given. 

Having reached the threshold, the prisoner stopped; the 
soldiers, who considered only their orders, wished to force him 
along. 

“ on moment,” said the prisoner, in French; “I am willing 
to speak, monseigneur.” 

“Aha!” said the Prince, laughing, “I knew well enough 
we should come to that at last. I have a wonderful secret for 
unlocking tongues. Young men, take advantage of this lesson 
when you come to have a command.” 

“ But,” said the prisoner, “it is on condition that your 
Highness will swear that my life shall be safe.” 

“On the word of a gentleman,” said the Prince. 

“Then put your questions, monseigneur.” 

“Where did the army pass the Lys?” 

“ Between Saint-Venant and Aire.” 

“ By whom is it commanded ?” 

“By the Count de Fuonsaldagna, by General Beck, and by 
the Archduke in person.” 

“‘Of how many men is it composed ?” 

“Of eighteen thousand men and thirty-six field pieces.” 

“ And its march ? ” 

“On Lens.” 

“There, do you see, gentlemen ?” said the Prince, turning 
with an air of triumph toward the Marshal de Grammont and 
the other officers. 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” replied the Marshal; « you have 
divined all that the human mind could divine.” 

“Recall Le Plessis, Belliévre, Villequier, and D’Erlac,” 
said the Prince; “recall all the troops that are on this side 
the Lys, and let them hold themselves in readiness to march 
to-night. To-morrow, in all probability, we shall attack the 
enemy.” 

‘“‘ But, monseigneur,” said the Marshal de Grammont, “ con- 
sider that, in uniting all our disposable forces, we shall not be 
able to muster more than thirteen thousand men.” 

“Marshal,” replied the Prince, with that wonderful look 
characteristic of him, “all great battles are gained with 
small armies.’ 

Then turning toward the prisoner, he said: 

“Take this man and guard him carefully. His life depends 
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on his communication: should it be true, he shall be liberated ; 
if false, have him shot.” 

The prisoner was led off. 

“ Comte de Guiche,” said the Prince, “it is along time since 
you have seen your father. Remain with him. Monsieur,” 
continued he, addressing Raoul, “if you are not too tired, 
follow me.” 

“To the end of the world, monseigneur !” exclaimed Raoul, 
feeling an inconceivable enthusiasm for this young general, 
who appeared so worthy of his reputation. 

The Prince smiled. He despised flatterers, but greatly 
esteemed enthusiasts. , 

“Well, sir,” said he, “you are a good adviser, as we have 
just discovered. To-morrow we shall see how you behave 
under fire.” 

“« And what am I to do, monseigneur?” inquired the 
Marshal. 

“ Remain to receive the troops. I will either come for them 
myself, or will send a messenger for you to bring them to me. 
Twenty of the best mounted guards will be quite sufficient for 
my escort.” 

“Tt is little enough,” said the Marshal. 

“Tt is quite sufficient,” said the Prince. “ Have you a good 
horse, Monsieur de Bragelonne ? ” 

«¢Mine was killed yesterday, monseigneur, and I am using 
my lacquey’s provisionally.” 

“ Go and choose one that will suit you in my stables. And 
have no false modesty, but take that which you think the best 
horse. You will need it, perhaps, this evening, certainly 
to-morrow.” 

Raoul did not wait to be told twice; he knew that with 
superiors, especially when those superiors are princes, the 
height of politeness consists in prompt and unquestioning 
obedience. He went down to the stables, selected a dun 
Andalusian horse, saddled it and bridled it himself; for Athos 
had charged him, in moments of danger, to trust these impor- 
tant cares to no one; and he rejoined the Prince, who was just 
mounting his horse. 

“Now, sir,” said he to Raoul, “ will you give me the letter 
which you bring?” 

Raoul presented the letter to the Prince. 

“ Keep near me, monsieur,” said he. 
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_ The Prince clapped spurs to his horse, hooked his bridle ta 
the pommel of his saddle as he was accustomed to do when 
he wished to have his hands free, opened Madame de Longue. 
ville’s letter, and went off at a gallop toward Lens, accom. 
panied by Raoul and followed by his small escort; while the 
messengers who were to recall the troops set off at full speed 
in opposite directions. 

The Prince read as he went. 

“Sir,” said he an instant after, “they speak most favour- 
ably of you. I have only one thing to tell you, which is that, 
from the little that I have heard and seen, I think still more 
highly of you than they have spoken.” 

Raoul bowed. : 

In the meantime, at every step that brought them nearer to 
Lens, the firing of cannon grew louder. The Prince’s eyes 
were directed, with the intenseness of a bird of prey, on the 
point whence this sound came. It might have been imagined 
that he had the power of piercing through the screen of trees 
which were before him, and which bounded the horizon. 

From time to time his nostrils dilated as if he was anxious 
to inhale the smell of powder, and he breathed hard like his 
horse. 

At last the sound of the cannon was so near that it was 
evident they were not more than a league from the battle- 
field. In fact, at a turn of the road they could see the little 
village of Aunay. 

The peasants were in great confusion: the report of the 
cruelty of the Spaniards had spread abroad and excited 
general consternation; the women had already fled in the 
direction of Vitry; some few men only remained. 

At sight of the Prince they ran up; one of them recognised 
him. 

“Ah, monseigneur,” said he, “are you come to drive away 
all those beggarly Spaniards and those brigands of Lorraine ?” 

“Yes,” said the Prince, “if you will act as my guide.” 

“ Most willingly, monseigneur. Where does your Highness 
wish me to conduct you?” 

“To some elevated spot, whence I may see Lens and its 
neighbourhood.” 

“In that case, Iam your man.” 

“Can I trust you? Are you a good Frenchman ? ” 

“T am an old soldier of Rocroy, monseigneur.” 
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“ Here,” said the Prince, giving him his purse, “this is for 
Rocroy. Now, do you wish to have a horse, or do you prefer 
going on foot?” 

“On foot, monseigneur, on foot. I have always served in 
the infantry. Besides, I expect to lead your Highness through 
paths where you will be obliged to dismount.” 

“ Come then,” said the Prince, “let us not lose any time.” 

The peasant set off, running before the Prince’s horse. 
Then, about a hundred yards from the village, he took a 
narrow path hidden in the bottom of a pretty valley ; for about 
half a league they proceeded thus, undér the cover of the 
trees, the artillery sounding so near that at each report they 
might have expected to hear the whistling of the balls. At 
last they came to a path that branched off from the direct 
road to climb up the side of the mountain. The peasant took 
this path, requesting the Prince to follow him. He dis- 
mounted, and ordering one of his aides-de-camp and Raoul to 
do the same, and the others to remain there and keep a good 
lookout, he began to climb the path. 

In ten minutes they reached the ruins of an old chateau ; 
these ruins crowned the summit of a hill, from which they 
could command a view of the surrounding country. Barely a 
league away they could perceive Lens, at bay; and before 
Lens, all the enemy’s army. 

At a single glance the Prince embraced the whole extent of 
country spread before his eyes, from Lens even to Vimy. In 
an instant the whole plan of the battle, which on the next day 
was to save France a second time from invasion, displayed 
itself before his mind. He took a pencil, tore a leaf from his 
tablets, and wrote: 


“My dear Marshal: 

“In one hour Lens will be in the enemy’s hands. Come 
and rejoin me ; bring the whole army with you. TI shall be at 
Vendin, to place the men in position. To-morrow we shall re- 
take Lens and whip the enémy.” 


Then returning to Raoul: 

“Go, sir,” said he, “at full speed, and put this letter into M. 
de Grammont’s hands.” 

Raoul bowed, took the paper, ran down the mountain, threw 
himself on his horse, and set off full gallop. 
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In a quarter of an hour he had reached the Marshal. 

A part of the troops were already arrived, and the others 
were expected every moment. The Marshal put himself at 
the head of all the disposable infantry and cavalry, and took 
the road to Vendin, leaving the Duc de Chatillon to bring up 
the rest. 

All the artillery was ready to depart, and at once marched 
forward. 


It was seven o’clock in the evening when the Marshal 


reached the rendezvous ; the Prince was waiting for him. As 
he had foreseen, Lens had fallen almost immediately after 
Raoul had left him. The cessation of the cannonade an- 
nounced that event. 

They waited for the night; and as the darkness increased, 
the troops successively arrived. Orders had been issued that 
no drum should be beat and no trumpet sound. 

At nine o’clock the night had set in, but a last lingering ray 
still illumined the plain. They then marched in silence, the 
Prince leading the column. 

Having got beyond Aunay, the army could perceive Lens; 
two or three houses were in flames, and a dull sound, that 
indicated the agony of a town taken by assault, reached the 
ears of the soldiers. 

The Prince assigned to each his post. The Marshal de 
Grammont was to hold the extreme left, and rest upon Méri- 
court ; the Duc de Chatillon led the centre; the Prince him- 
self commanded the right wing, which rested on Aunay. 

The order of battle on the following day was to be the same 
as the positions now taken; so that every one, on awaking, 
would find himself on the ground upon which he was tc 
manceuvre. 

The movement was executed in the most profound silence, 
and with the most exact precision. At ten o’clock every one 
was in position; at half-past ten the Prince visited all the 
posts and gave the order for the next day. 

Three things were most particularly recommended to the 


commanders, who were to see them scrupulously followed by 


the soldiers: the first, that the different corps should take 
care so to march that the cavalry and infantry should be in 
the same line, and that each should keep its proper distance. 
The second, not to charge at double quick. 
The third, to let the enemy fire first. 
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The Prince gave the Comte de Guiche to his father, and 
kept Bragelonne himself; but the two young men asked per-. 
mission to pass the night together, which was granted. 

A tent was pitched for them near the Marshal’s. Although 
the day had been fatiguing, neither of them felt any inclina- 
tion to sleep. 

Besides, the eve of battle is a serious and imposing thing, 
even to old soldiers, and much more so to young men who are 
about to view this terrible spectacle for the first time. 

On the eve of battle, you think of a thousand things that 
have hitherto been forgotten. On the eve of battle, common 
acquaintances become friends, friends become brothers. 

It is needless to say that if there be any more tender senti- 
ment at the bottom of the heart, that sentiment then naturally 
reaches its highest degree of tensity. 

We may easily believe that some such feeling was experi- 
enced by each of the young men; for in a short time they 
both sat down at the end of the tent and began writing on 
their knees. The letters were long, the four pages were one 
after another filled with closely written and delicate manu- 
seript. Occasionally they looked up and smiled. They under- 
stood each other, without a word being said. These two 
exquisite and delicate organizations were so constructed as 
to sympathise without speaking. 

When the letters were finished they enclosed them in 
double envelopes, that no one might read the address without 
tearing open the first envelope; then they exchanged the 
letters. 

“If any misfortune should befall me” — said Bragelonne. 

«Tf I should be killed”? — said De Guiche. 

«“ Do not. distress yourself about that,” they both said. 

Then, having kissed each other like brothers, they wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks, and slept the fresh and graceful 
sleep of birds, flowers, and children. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


AN OLDEN—TIMES DINNER. 


THE second interview of the four Musketeers was not formal 
and threatening, like the first. Athos, with his usual superior 
good sense, had concluded that the table would be the speediest 
and completest centre of reunion; and at the very moment 
when his friends, awed by his superiority and sobriety, dared 
not to suggest one of those good old-time dinners, at the 
“Pomme-du-Pin” or the « Parpaillot,” he first proposed that 
they should meet round some well-served table, and that each 
should speak and act with perfect frankness — a frankness that 
had kept up an understanding among them — that fellowship 
from which they had acquired the title of « The Inseparables.” 

The proposition was agreeable to all, but more especially to 
D’Artagnan, who eagerly craved a renewal of the good taste 
and gayety that charactcrised the society in which he had 
formerly mingled. For a very long time his fine and lively 
talent had received but meagre satisfaction — “vile food,” as 
he himself termed it. Porthos, on the eve of becoming a baron, 
was enchanted at the opportunity of studying, in Athos and 
Aramis, the manners of people of quality. Aramis wished to 
gain, through D’Artagnan and Porthos, some information about 
the Palais Royal; and also to keep, against all emergencies, 
friends so devoted, who had formerly supported him in his 
quarrels with such prompt and invincible swords, 

Athos was the only one who had nothing to expect or to re- 
ceive from the others, and who was influenced only by a senti- 
ment of true nobleness of soul, and of pure friendship. 

It was therefore agreed that each should give his real address, 
and that, at the summons of one of the associates, the meeting 
should take place at the sign of the Hermitage, a famous 
tavern in the Rue de la Monnaie. The first meeting was fixed 
for the following Wednesday, at exactly eight o’clock in the 
evening. ; 

The four friends arrived on that day, punctually at the ap- 
pointed hour, each from his own affairs. Porthos had beer 
trying a new horse ; D’Artagnan came down from his guard at 
the Louvre ; Aramis had been to visit one of his fair penitents 
in the neighbourhood; and Athos, who had taken up his abode 
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inthe Rue Guénégaud, was close by. So they were surprised 
on all meeting at the door of the Hermitage: Athos having 
come from the Rue de Pont Neuf, Porthos from the Rue du 
Roule, D’Artagnan from the Rue des Fossés-Saint-Germain- 
VAuxerrois, and Aramis from the Rue de Béthisy. 

The first words exchanged between the four friends, precisely 
on account of the formal manner which each used in their 
salutations, were rather forced, and the repast itself began with 
a little stiffness. It was apparent that D’Artagnan compelled 
himself to laugh, Athos to drink, Aramis to relate an anecdote, 
and Porthos to be silent. Athos perceived.this embarrassment, 
and, to apply a prompt remedy, ordered four bottles of cham- 
pagne. 

At this order, given with his usual calmness, D’Artagnan’s 
brow was seen to clear and Porthos’s face to shine. 

Aramis was astonished: he knew not only that Athos no 
longer drank, but that he even experienced a certain repugnance 
to wine. 

This astonishment was redoubled when he saw him pour out 
a bumper and drink it with his old-time gusto. D’Artagnan 
filled his glass and immediately emptied it. Porthos and 
Aramis clinked theirs. The four bottles were instantly 
emptied. It seemed as if they wished to drive away any 
former suspicions. 

In one moment this excellent specific had dissipated even 
the smallest cloud remaining at the bottom of their hearts. 
The four friends began to talk louder, without waiting till one 
had finished before the other began, and each to assume at 
table his own favourite position. Shortly —an unheard.of 
thing ! — Aramis loosened two clasps of his doublet ; and, when 
Porthos saw it, he unfastened all his. 

Their battles, their long journeys, the wounds given and 
received, formed the first staple of their conversation. Then 
they passed to the silent and secret struggle sustained against 
him whom they now called the “ great Cardinal.” 

«“ Faith,” said Aramis, “we have praised the dead quite 
enough : let us abuse the living a little. I should like to abuse 
Mazarin a little; is it allowable ?” 

“ Certainly,’ said D’Artagnan, bursting into laughter, — 
«certainly; let us have your tale, and I will applaud it if it 
be a good one.” 

“A great prince,” said Aramis, “with whom Mazarin sought 
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alliance, was requested by him to send a list of the conditions 
on which he would do him the honour of coming to an agree- 
ment with him. The prince, who had some repugnance to 
treating with such a vulgar fellow, made the list very unwill- 
ingly, and sent it to him. In this list there were three con- 
ditions, which displeased Mazarin; he offered the prince ten 
thousand crowns to yield the points at issue.” 

“Ah! ah!’ ah!” exclaimed the three friends, “that was 
not dear, and he had no fear of being taken at his word. What 
did the prince do? ” 

“The prince immediately sent Mazarin fifty thousand livres, 
begging him never to write to him again; and offering him 
twenty thousand more if he would engage never to speak to 
him again.” ; 

“ And what did Mazarin do ? ” 

“ Was he angry ?” inquired Athos. 

“ Had he the messenger well beaten ? ” asked Porthos. 

“He pocketed the money ?” suggested D’ Artagnan. 

“ You have guessed it, D’Artagnan,” answered Aramis. 

And they all laughed so uproariously that the landlord came 
up to see whether they wanted anything. 

He thought that they were fighting. 

At last the mirth calmed down. 

“ May one have a rap at M. de Beaufort ?” demanded D’ Ar- 
tagnan. “I much wish it.” 

“Proceed,” said Aramis, who well understood that acute 
and gallant Gascon mind which never receded one step on any 
ground. 

“And you, Athos ?” said D’Artagnan. 

““T swear, on the word of a gentleman, that we will laugh 
if you are comical,” replied Athos. 

“Then I will begin,” said D’Artagnan. “M. de Beaufort, 
talking one day with one of M. le Prince’s friends, told him 
that during the first quarrels between Mazarin and the Parlia- 
ment, he had once had a dispute with M. de Chavigny, and 
that, seeing that he was attached to the new Cardinal, although 
he had been go closely connected with the old one, he had 
cuffed him well. 

“This friend, who knew that M. de Beaufort was quick with 
his hand, was nevertheless much astonished at the circum- 
stance, and hastened to tell it to the Prince. The thing spread 
about, and every one turned his back on Chavigny. He, nat- 
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urally enough, sought for an explanation of this general cold- 
ness. There was some hesitation in telling him, but at last 
some one ventured to inform him that every one was surprised 
at his allowing himself to be cuffed by M. de Beaufort, 
although he was a prince. 

«¢ And who said that the Prince cuffed me?’ demanded 
Chavigny. 

«<¢The Prince himself, replied his friend. 

“The story was traced to its source, and the very person to 
whom the Prince had made the assertion was found, and he, 
being adjured on his honour to speak the truth, repeated and 
confirmed it. , 

«“ Chavigny, in utter despair at such a calumny, which he 
could not at all understand, declared to his friends that he 
would rather die than bear such an insult. So he sent two 
friends to the Prince to demand if it was true that he had said 
that he had cuffed M. de Chavigny. 

«“<T said it, and I repeat it,’ replied the Prince, ‘for it is 
true.’ 

““¢Monseigneur, said one of Chavigny’s seconds, ‘ will 
allow me to tell your Highness that blows, given to a gentle- 
man, degrade him who gives them quite as much as him who 
receives them. King Louis XIII. was unwilling to have 
gentlemen for his valets de chambre because it deprived him 
of the right to beat them.’ 

«“ «But I should like to know,’ demanded M. de Beaufort in 
astonishment, ‘who has received any blows, and who speaks 
of beating ?’ 

«“<Why, you, monseigneur, who claim that you have 
beaten ? — 

«<¢ Whom ?’ 

“¢M. de Chavigny !’ 

ee 2? 

“Did you not cuff [yourmé] M. de Chavigny ; at least, is 
not that the word you used, monseigneur ?’ 

“@* Yes.’ ’ 

«“¢ Well, then, deny it.’ 

«Ah! why should 1?’ said the Prince. ‘I cuffed him so 
well — for these are my very words,’ added M. de Beaufort, 
with all that majesty with which you are so familiar: ‘My 
dear Chavigny, you are very wrong to assist such a rascal as 
that Mazarin.’ 
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“¢ Ah, monseigneur,’ cried the second gentleman, ‘I under. 
stand — you meant to say reproved.’ 

“*¢ Reprove or cuff,t what matters which ?’ said the Prince; 
‘is it not the same thing? Really, your word-makers are per 
fect pedants.’” 

They laughed much at this philological mistake, for M. de 
Beaufort’s blunders of this kind were beginning to be pro- 
verbial, and it was agreed that since party spirit was ban- 
ished forever from these friendly meetings, D’Artagnan and 
Porthos might rally the princes, on condition that Athos and 
Aramis might cuff (gowrmer) Mazarin. 

“ Faith,” said D’Artagnan to his two friends, “ you are right 
to wish him ill, for, on his part, I protest to you that Mazarin 
does not feel friendly toward you.” 

“What! Really?” said Athos. “If I thought that the 
rascal knew my name I would be unbaptised, for fear any one 
should think that I knew him.” 

‘‘ He does not know you by your name, but by your actions. 
He knows that there are two gentlemen who more especially 
contributed to M. de Beaufort’s escape, and he is making an 
active search for them, I can assure you.” 

“Through whom ?” 

“Through me.” 

“ How through you ? ” 

“Yes, he sent for me again this morning to ask whether I 
had got any news.” 

“ About those two gentlemen ? ” 

“Ves.” 

“And what did you say ?” 

“ That I had not any as yet, but was going to dine with two 
persons who might give me some.” 

“And you actually told him that?” said Porthos, with his 
broad grin spread over all his large face. “Bravo! And does 
not this frighten you, Athos ? ” 

“ No,” said Athos, “I do not dread Mazarin’s investigation.” 

“ You will please,” said Aramis, “tell me what you do dread.” 

“ Nothing ; at least at present.” 

“ And in the past ?” asked Porthos. 

“Ah, in the past — that is another thing,” replied Athos, 
with a sigh,— ‘in the past and in the future.” 





?The play of words turns on the distinction between gourmer, to cuff, and gour. 
mander, to reprove. 
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“Have you any fear for your young Raoul?” inquired 
Aramis. . 

“Good,” said D’Artagnan; “one is never killed in the first 
action.” 

“Nor in the second,” said Aramis. 

“Nor in the third,” said Porthos. « Besides, when one is 
‘called, one returns to life again. Witness ourselves.” 

“No,” said Athos, “ Raoul does not disquiet me, for he will 
behave, I hope, like a gentleman ; and if he is killed — Well, 
it will be bravely. But wait; should that misfortune happen, 
well, then” — i 

Athos passed his hand over his pAle brow. 

“ Well, then ?” said Aramis. 

“Well, then I should regard it as an expiation.” 

“Ah!” said D’Artagnan, “I know what you mean.” 

“And so do I,” said Aramis. “But we must not think 
bout that, Athos; the past is past.” 

“T do not understand,” said Porthos. 

“The affair at Armentiéres,”: said D’Artagnan to him in a 
low voice. 

“The affair at Armentiéres ?” he repeated. 

“ Milady ” — 

“Oh, yes!” said Porthos ; “I had forgotten it.” 

Athos looked at him with his penetrating eye. 

“ And had you really forgotten it, Porthos? ” he asked. 

“Faith, yes,” replied Porthos; “it was a long time ago.” 

“So the thing does not weigh on your conscience ? ” 

“ Faith, no,” said Porthos. 

‘And on yours, Aramis ? ” 

“ Why, I sometimes think of it,’ said Aramis, “as of one 
of those cases of conscience that admit of discussion.” 

“ And you, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“Well, I confess that when my mind even dwells on that 
terrible time I can think only of poor Madame de Bonacieux’s 
clay-cold body. Yes, yes,” he murmured, “I have many times 
felt regret for the victim, riever any remorse for her assassin.” 

Athos shook his head with an air of doubt. 

“Consider,” said Aramis, “that if you admit Divine justice, 
and its participation in human affairs, that woman was pun- 
ished by the will of God. We were the instruments — that 
is all.” 

“ But the free will, Aramis ? ” 
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“ And what does the judge do? He has his free will also, 
and condemns fearlessly. What does the executioner do? 
He is the master of his own arm, and yet he strikes without 
remorse.”’ 

“The executioner ” — murmured Athos. 

And they saw that the word brought up a recollection. 

“T know that it is awful,” said d’Artagnan; “but when I 
think that we killed Englishmen, men of La Rochelle, Span- 
iards, nay, even Frenchmen, who never did us any greater 
harm than taking aim at us and missing us, — who had never 
any greater fault than that of crossing swords with us and 
not being able to parry quick enough, —I excuse myself for 
my share of that woman’s murder, upon my honour I do.” 

“ Now that you have brought it to my recollection, Athos,” 
said Porthos, “I can see the scene as if I were now there. 
Milady was there, where you now sit [Athos turned pale]. 
I was where D’Artagnan sits. I had by my side a sword that 


would cut like a Damascus blade — you must remember it, - 


Aramis, for you called it Balizarde. Well, I swear to you 
three if the executioner of Béthune — was it Béthune? Yes, 
faith, it was Béthune — well, if he had not been there I would 
have cut off the head of that wicked wretch without any con- 
sideration — ay, even after consideration. She was a wicked 
woman.” 

“And then,” said Aramis, in the tone of careless philos- 
ophy he had assumed since he had entered the Church, and 
in which there was much more of atheism than of trust in 
God, “what is the use of thinking of all this? What is 
done is done. We shall confess this deed at the last hour; 
and God will know, better than we can, if it is a crime, a 
fault, or a meritorious action. Do I repent it? you ask. 
Faith, I do not. On my honour and by the cross, I repent 
it only because she was a woman.” 

“ But the greatest comfort in all this is,” said D’ Artagnan, 
“that of all that has happened, no trace remains.” 

“She had a son,” said Athos. 

“Oh, yes, I know that well enough,” said D’Artagnan, “ and 
you have talked to me about him. But who knows what has 
become of him? The serpent being dead, the brood is also 
dead! Can you suppose that De Winter, his uncle, will have 
nourished this young serpent? De Winter will have con- 
demned the son, as he condemned the mother.” 
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“Then,” said Athos, “misfortune must befall De Winter, | 
for the child had done no harm.” 

“The child is dead, or the devil take me,” said Porthos. 
“There is so much fog in that horrible country — at least, 
so D’Artagnan declares.” 

At this very moment, when Porthos’s reasoning was per- 
haps just about to restore some gayety to their faces, which 
had grown more or less serious, the sound of steps was heard 
on the staircase, and some one knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Athos. , 

“ Gentlemen,” said the landlord, “ there is a servant in great 
haste, who wishes to speak with one of you.” 

«“ Which of us?” they all inquired. 

“To him who is called the Comte de la Fere.” 

“JT am he,” said Athos. “And what is the name of this 
servant ? ” 

“ Grimaud.” 

“ Ah!” said Athos, turning pale; “returned so soon ? What 
can have happened to Bragelonne ? ” 

“Let him come in,” said D’Artagnan; “let him come in.” 

Grimaud had already mounted the stairs, and was wait- 
ing on the landing-place. He rushed into the room and dis- 
missed the landlord by a sign. 

The landlord shut the door, and the four friends remained 
in eager expectation. Grimaud’s agitation, his pallor, the 
perspiration that bathed his face, the dust that soiled his 
dress, all made it evident that he was the messenger of some 
important and terrible communication. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “that woman had a son; the son 
has become aman. The tigress had a cub; the tiger is loose, 
it is coming to you; take care!” 

Athos looked at his friends with a melancholy smile; Por- 
thos felt at his side for his sword, but it was hanging on the 
wall; Aramis seized his knife; D’Artagnan rose up. 

«“ What do you mean, Grimaud ?” he cried. 

“That Milady’s son has left England — that he is in France 
— that he is coming to Paris, if he is not here already.” 

«“ The devil! ” cried Porthos; “are you sure? ” 

“Sure,” answered Grimaud. 

This declaration produced a long silence. Grimaud was se 
breathless, so exhausted by fatigue, that he fell into a chair. 

Athos filled a glass of champagne and carried it to him. 
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“ Well, after all,” said D’Artagnan, “even if he should be 
alive, even if he should come to Paris, we have faced many 
others — let him come!” 

“Yes,” said Porthos, looking affectionately at his sword 
hanging against the wall, “ we wait for him; let him come.” 

“ Besides, he is only a boy,” said Aramis. 

Grimaud rose up. 

“A boy! Do you know what this boy has done? Dis. 
guised as a monk, he has discovered the whole story by con- 
fessing the executioner of Béthune; and after having received 
his confession — after having learnt everything from him — 
for absolution he planted this dagger in his breast. There it 
is, still red and moist, for it is not more than thirty hours 
since it was drawn from the wound.” 

And Grimaud threw down on the table the dagger that 
the monk had left in the wounded man’s side. 

D’Artagnan, Porthos, and Aramis arose, and, with a spon- 
taneous movement, secured their swords. 

Athos alone remained in his seat, calm and thoughtful. 

“ And you say that he was dressed like a monk, Grimaud ? ” 

“ Yes, like a monk of St. Augustin.” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” 

“ About my height, so the landlord informed me, thin and 
pale, with clear blue eyes and light hair.” 

“ And — he did not see Raoul, did he ?” inquired Athos. 

“On the contrary, they met, and the Viscount himself con- 
ducted him to the wounded man’s bed.” 

Athos arose without saying a word, and in his turn went 
and took down his sword from the wall. 

“ Ah, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, endeavouring to laugh, 
“do you know that we look very much like a parcel of young 
girls? We four men, who have bearded armies without wink- 
ing, we are actually trembling before a young boy !” 

“Yes,” replied Athos, “but this boy comes in the name of 
God.” 

And they hastily left the tavern. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE LETTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


THE reader must now cross the Seine with us, and accom- 
pany us to the gate of the Carmelite convent in the Rue Saint 
Jacques. 

It is eleven o’clock in the morning, and the holy sisters 
have just said a mass for the success of Charles the First’s 
arms. On leaving the church, a woman and a young girl, 
clothed in black, the one like a ‘widow, the other like an 
orphan, have returned to their cell. 

The woman is kneeling on a footstool of painted wood, and 
at some paces from her stands the young girl, leaning against 
a chair and weeping. 

The woman must have been beautiful, but it is evident 
that her tears have prematurely aged her. The young 
girl is charming, and her tears add to her charms. The 
woman appears to be about forty years old; the young girl is 
fourteen. 

“My God!” the kneeling suppliant was saying, “ preserve 
my husband, preserve my Bou, and take my life, so sad and so 
miserable !” 

“ My God!” said the young girl, “preserve my mother!” 

“ Your mother can do nothing more for you in this world, 
Henrietta,” said the afflicted woman; “your mother has no 
longer either throne, or husband, or son, or money, or friends ; 
your mother, my poor girl, is forsaken by the whole world.” 

And the woman, throwing herself into her daughter’s arms, 
gave way to a paroxysm of sobs. 

“Take courage, my dear mother,” said the young girl. 

“Ah! kings are unfortunate this year,’ said the mother, 
resting her head on her daughter’s shoulder, “and no one 
thinks of us in this country, for every one is thinking of his 
own affairs. While your’ brother was with us, he sustained 
me; but he is gone, and can now send no news of himself, 
either to his father or to me. I have pledged my last jewels, 
I have sold all my clothes and yours to pay the wages of his 
servants, who refused to accompany him until I made that 
sacrifice. Now we are compelled to live at the expense of 
these holy sisters; we are God’s poor pensioners !” 
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“But why do you not apply to the Queen, your sister?” 
demanded the young girl. 

“ Alas!” said the afflicted woman, “the Queen, my sister, is 
no longer queen, my child: another reigns in her name. Some 
day you will be able to understand all this.” 

“ Well, then, to the King, your nephew. Will you let me 
speak to him? You know that he loves me, mother.” 

“ Alas! the King, my nephew, is not yet king; and he him- 
self — you know very well that Laporte has told us so a hun- 
dred times — he himself is in want of everything.” 

“Then let us call upon God!” said the young girl. 

And she knelt down beside her mother. 

These two women who were thus praying side by side were 
the daughter and granddaughter of Henry IV., the wife and 
daughter of Charles I. 

They were finishing their prayer, when a nun knocked 
gently at the door of the cell. 

“Come in, my sister,” said the elder of the two women, 
wiping her tears and rising from her knees. 

The nun respectfully opened the door. 

“T hope that your Majesty will pardon this interruption of 
your meditations,” said she, “ but a foreign gentleman is in the 
parlour who has just arrived from England, and who requests 
the honour of presenting a letter to your Majesty.” 

“Oh! a letter from the King perhaps; some news from 
your father, doubtless; do you hear, Henrietta ? ” 

“Yes, madame, I hear and I hope.” 

“And who is this gentleman ? ” 

“ A gentleman from forty-five to fifty years of age.” 

“His name? Did he give his name ?” 

“ Lord de Winter.” 

“Lord de Winter!” exclaimed the Queen ; “my husband’s 
friend! Oh, let him come in, let him come in.” 

And the Queen ran to meet the messenger, whose hand she 
eagerly seized. 

Lord de Winter, on entering the cell, knelt and presented 
the letter, enclosed in a gold case. 

“Ah, my Lord,” said the Queen, “you bring us three things 
which we have not seen for a long time — gold, a devoted 
friend, and a letter from our husband and King.” 

De Winter again bowed; he was so deeply affected that he 
could not speak. 
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“My Lord,” said the Queen, pointing to the letter, “ you 
may imagine that I am most anxious to know the contents of 
this paper.” 

“J will retire, madame,” said De Winter. 

“No, remain,” said the Queen; “we will read it in your 
presence. Do you not understand that I have a thousand 
questions to put to you?” 

De Winter retired a step or two and remained silent. 

The mother and daughter had retired into an embrasure of 
the window, and were reading most eagerly, the daughter lean- 
ing on her mother’s arm, the following letter: 
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“ Madame and dear Wife: 

““ At length we have reached theend. All the resources which 
God left me are concentrated in the camp at Naseby, whence I 
write to you in haste. Here [await the army of my rebellious 
subjects, and I am going to contend once more against them, If 
I conquer, I shall continue the struggle ; if I am conquered, I 
am completely ruined. I wish, under the latter circumstances 
(alas! when one is where we are everything must be provided 
for) —I wish to attempt to gain the coast of France. But 
can they, or would they, receive an unfortunate King, who will 
carry such a deleterious example into a country already torn by 
civil dissensions? Your prudence and affection will be my best 
guides. The bearer of this letter will tell you, madame, what I 
dare not trust to the chance of accident ; he will tell you what 
LT expect from you. Lalso charge him with my blessing to my 
children, and every sentiment of affection for yourself, madame 
and dear wife.” 


The letter was signed, instead of “ Charles, King,” “ Charles, 
as yet King.” 

This melancholy perusal, the effect of which De Winter 
watched on the Queen’s countenance, nevertheless brought back 
to her eyes a beam of hope. 

“ Let him be no longer King!” she exclaimed; “let him 
be vanquished, banished, and proscribed — only let him live! 
Alas! the throne is in these times too perilous a post for me 
to wish him to retain it. But tell me, my Lord,” continued 
the Queen, “ conceal nothing from me — where is the King ? 
Is his situation as desperate as he imagines ? ” 

‘«« Alas! madame, more desperate than he himself imagines. 
His Majesty has such a good heart that he cannot conceive 
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hatred ; so sincere that he does not suspect treachery. Eng- 
land is seized by a spirit of madness which I much fear will 
be extinguished only in blood.” 

“But Lord Montrose,” replied the Queen: “I heard of his 
great and rapid successes — of battles gained at Inverlochy, 
Auldearn, Alford, and Kilsyth; I heard it reported that he 
was marching on the frontier to join the King.” 

“Yes, madame, but at the frontier he met Leslie. He had 
wearied victory by his superhuman enterprises, and victory 
deserted him. Montrose, beaten at Philipshaugh, was forced 
to disband the remnants of his army, and fly, disguised as a 
valet. He is at Bergen, in Norway.” 

“ And may God preserve him!” said the Queen ; “it is at 
least a consolation to know that those who have so often risked 
their lives for usarein safety. Andnow, my Lord, that I see the 
King’s position as it is, that is to say, his desperate position, 
tell me what you have to say to me from my royal husband.” 

“Well then, madame, the King wishes you to endeavour to 
sound the feelings of the King and Queen toward him.” 

“Alas! you know them,” replied the Queen. “The King 
is as yet only a child; and the Queen is a woman, and a weak 
one too. M. Mazarin is everything.” 

“Why, would he play in France the character that Crom- 
well is playing in England ? ” 

“Oh, no! He is a cunning and crafty Italian, who perhaps 
dreams of crime, but will never have the courage to execute 
it; and, exactly contrary to Cromwell, who manages the two 
Houses of Parliament, Mazarin has only the Queen’s support 
in his struggle with the Parliament.” 

“That is another reason why he should protect a King per- 
secuted by Parliament.” 

The Queen shook her head bitterly. 

“Tf Tam to form my opinion of him from his conduct to 
myself, my Lord,” said she, “the Cardinal will do nothing, 
or, perhaps, will even oppose us. My presence and that of 
my daughter, in France, are already a burden to him; much 
more, consequently, would be the King’s. My Lord,” added 
the Queen, with a melancholy smile, “it is sad and almost 
disgraceful to confess, but we have passed the winter at the 
Louvre without money, without linen, almost without bread, 
and often not leaving our beds for want of fuel!” 

“ Horrible !” exclaimed De Winter ; “ the daughter of Henry 
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IV.—the wife of Charles I.!| Why did you not apply, 
madame, to the first of us who happened to come?” 

“See the hospitality afforded a Queen, by the minister 
whom a King now wishes to ask for hospitality !” 

«“ But I heard a report of a marriage between the Prince of 
Wales and Mademoiselle d’Orléans,” said De Winter. 

«Yes, I had hopes of it for a short time. The children 
loved each other; but the Queen, who at first promoted the 
match, changed her opinion; and M. le duc d’Orléans, who at 
first encouraged the connection, forbade his daughter to think 
any more of the union, Ah! my Lord,” Gontinued the Queen, 
without endeavouring to wipe away her tears, “it is far better 
to contend, as the King has done, and to die, as he perhaps is 
about to do, than to live the mendicant I am!” 

“ Courage, madame,” said De Winter — “courage! Do not 
despair. It is for the interest of the French Crown, so shaken 
at this moment, to oppose rebellion among a people its nearest 
neighbour. Mazarin is a statesman, and he will understand this 
necessity.” 

“ But are you sure,” said the Queen, with an air of doubt, 
“that you have not been anticipated ? ” 

“ By whom ? ” demanded De Winter. 

“By the Joyces, Prides, and Cromwells.” 

“ By a tailor, a carman, anda brewer! Ah! I hope, madame, 
that the Cardinal would never enter into an alliance with such 
men as those.” 

«¢ What is he himself ? ” demanded the Queen. 

«‘ But for the King’s honour — for the Queen’s ” — 

“Come, let us hope that he will do something for that 
honour,” said Queen Henrietta; “your friendship is so elo- 
quent, my Lord, that you encourage me. Give me your hand, 
then, and let us go to the minister.” 

“Madame,” said De Winter, bowing, “I am overwhelmed 
by such an honour.” 

“ But, after all, should he refuse,” said the Queen, stopping 
short; “and should the King lose the battle ? ” 

“ His Majesty would then take refuge in Holland, where I 
have heard that the Prince of Wales now is.” 

« And could his Majesty reckon on many such followers as 
yourself in his flight ?” 

« Alas, no, madame!” replied De Winter ; “but the case is 
provided for, and I am come to seek allies in France.” 
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“ Allies!” ejaculated the Queen, shaking her head. 

“Madame,” replied De Winter, “let me but find some old 
friends that I had formerly, and I answer for everything.” 

“Come, then,” said the Queen, with that painful doubt 
which always assails persons who have been long unfortunate, 
— “come, then, and may God assist you! ” 

The Queen entered her carriage, and De Winter on horse- 
back, followed by two servants, rode by its side. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


CROMWELL’S LETTER. 


At the very moment when Queen Henrietta was leaving the 
Carmelite convent to proceed to the Palais Royal, a cavalier 
dismounted from his horse at the gate of this regal abode, and 
announced to the Guards that he had tidings of importance to 
communicate to Cardinal Mazarin. 

Although the Cardinal was often timid, yet, as he still 
oftener had need of advice and information, he was quite ac- 
cessible. At the first door the real difficulty was not found, 
even the second was easily passed; but at the third, besides 
the Guards and ushers, the faithful Bernouin kept watch — 
a Cerberus whom no word could soften, no branch, were it 
even of gold, could charm. 

So any one who asked or demanded an audience was obliged 
at the third door to submit to a formal examination. 

The cavalier, having left his horse fastened to the bars of 
the gate in the courtyard, mounted the great staircase, and 
addressing the Guards in the first room: “M. le Cardinal 
Mazarin ?” said he. 


“ Go forward,” replied the Guards, without elevating their | 


noses from their cards or dice, and delighted, moreover, to 
show that it was not their business to act as lacqueys. 
The cavalier entered the second room. This was guarded 
by Musketeers and ushers. He repeated his demand. 
“Have you a letter?” asked an usher, going up to the 
applicant. 
“T have one, but not from Cardinal Mazarin.” 
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“Go in and ask for M. Bernouin,” said the usher. And he 
opened the door of the third chamber. 

. Hither by chance, or because it was his usual post, Bernouin 
was standing behind this door, and had overheard everything. 

“Tam the man, sir, that you seek,” said he; “from whom 
is the letter that you bring for his "Eminence Manes 

“From General Oliver Cromwell,” replied the stranger; 
“will you announce me to his Eminence, and inform me 
whether he will receive me or not?” 

And he remained standing, in the gloomy and severe manner 
that was peculiar to the Puritans. 

Bernouin, after having cast a scrutinising glance over the 
young man, entered the Cardinal’s cabinet and delivered the 
envoy’s message. 

“ A man who is the bearer of a letter from Oliver Crom- 
well?” said Mazarin; “and what kind of man?” 

“ A typical Englishman, monsignor, with hair a lightish red, 

~-more red than light; eye a greyish blue, more grey than blue; 
and, to sum up all, pride and formality.” 

“ Let him give you his letter.” 

« Monsignor asks the letter,” said Bernouin, returning from 
the cabinet to the antechamber. 

“ Monsignor is not to see the letter without the bearer,” 
veplied the young man ; “ but, to convince you that I am really 
the bearer of a letter, see, there it is.” 

Bernouin looked at the seal, and seeing that the letter came 
from General Oliver Cromwell, he turned to go back to 
Mazarin. 

“ Add,” said the young man, “that I am not a mere mes- 
senger, but an envoy extraordinary.” 

Bernouin reéntered the cabinet, and returning in a few 
minutes, he said, as he held the door open: 

“ Enter, sir.” 

Mazarin had required all these comings and goings to 
recover himself from the emotion which the announcement of 
this letter had caused; but-acute as his intellect was, he in 
vain sought for the motive which had induced Cromwell to 
enter into communication with him. 

The young man appeared at the door of the cabinet, holding 
his hat in one hand and the letter in the other. 

Mazarin rose up. 

“ You have credentials for me, sir,” said he. 
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“Here they are, monsignor,” replied the young man. 
Mazarin took the letter, unsealed it, and read: 


“ M. Mordaunt, one of my secretaries, will deliver this letter 
of introduction to his Eminence Cardinal Mazarin, at Paris. 
He is the bearer of a second confidential letter for his Emi- 

9 
nence. 


“Very well, Monsieur Mordaunt,” said Mazarin; “give me 
the second letter, and sit down.” 

The young man drew a second letter from his pocket, pre- 
sented it to the Cardinal, and sat down. 

In the meantime the Cardinal, still busied with his reflec- 
tions, had taken the letter, and, without unsealing it, was 
turning it over and over in his hand; but, to put the messen. 
ger on the wrong scent, he began to question him in his usual 
manner, being convinced from experience that few men could 
conceal anything from him, when he questioned them and 
looked at them at the same time. 

“You are very young, Monsieur Mordaunt,” said he, “ for 
the rough office of ambassador, where the oldest diplomats 
often fail.” 

“ Monsignor, I am twenty-three years old; but your Emi- 
nence is mistaken in calling me young. I am older than you 
are, although I have not your wisdom.” 

“ How is that, sir?” said Mazarin; “I do not comprehend 
you.” 

“T say, monsignor, that years of suffering count double ; and 
that I have had twenty years of suffering.” 

“Ah, yes, I understand,” said Mazarin: “lack of fortune — 
you are poor, are you not?” Then he added to himself, 
“These English revolutionists are all beggars and clowns.” 

“ Monsignor, I ought to have, some day, a fortune of six 
millions ; but it has been taken from me.” 

“ You are not, therefore, a man of low rank,” said Mazarin, 
in astonishment. 

“If I bore my title, I should be a lord; if I went by my 
real name, you would hear one of the most illustrious that 
England can boast of.” 

“Why, what is your name?” 

“My name is Mordaunt,” said the young man, bowing. 

_ Mazarin saw that Cromwell’s envoy wished to preserve his 
incognito. 
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He was silent for a moment, but during that moment he had 
looked at him more earnestly than before. 

The young man was perfectly immovable. 

“The devil take these Puritans!” said Mazarin, in a low 
voice; “they are cut out of marble.” 

Then he added aloud: 

“ But you have relatives ?” 

“ Yes, I have one, monsignor.” 

“ Then he assists you ? ” 

“T went three times to implore his protection, and three 
times he made his valets drive me away.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! my dear Monsieur Mordaunt,” said Maz- 
arin, hoping to deceive the young man by his feigned commis- 
eration. “Mon Dieu! your story much interests me. You are, 
_ therefore, ignorant of your birth ? ” 

“T have learnt it only very recently.” 

“ And up to the moment when you found it out” — 

“T considered myself a foundling.” 

«“ Then you never saw your mother ? ” 

“ Yes, monsignor ; when I was a child, she came three times 
to my nurse’s house. I remember the last time that she 
came, as if it had been yesterday.” 

“ You have a good memory,” said Mazarin. 

“Oh, yes, monsignor,” said the young man, in such a singu- 
lar tone that the Cardinal felt himself shudder. 

“ And who brought you up?” inquired Mazarin. 

«“ A French nurse, who turned me off when I was five years 
old, because no one paid her any longer; but she confided to 
me the name of that relative, of whom my mother had often 
spoken to her.” 

“What then became of you ? ” 

“ As I was crying and begging on the highway, a minister at 
Kingston took me in; educated me in the Calvinistic religion ; 
gave me all the knowledge he himself possessed, and assisted 
me in my search for my family.” 

«“ And this search ?” ig 

“ Was fruitless; chance did everything for me.” 

«You discovered what had become of your mother?” 

“T learnt that she had been murdered by this relative, 
assisted by four of his friends. But I had already learnt that 
T had been degraded from my rank, and robbed of all my 
property by Charles 1.” 
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“Ah! now I understand why you serve M. Cromwell. You 
hate the King!” 

“ Yes, monsignor, I hate him!” replied the young man. 

Mazarin observed with astonishment the diabolical expres- 
sion with which the young man uttered these words. As 
ordinary faces colour with blood, so his face was tinted with 
bile, and became livid. 

“Your story is terrible, Monsieur Mordaunt, and touches 
me deeply; but, happily for you, you serve a powerful master. 
He, no doubt, will aid you in your search. Men of our stamp 
know so many things.” 

“ Monsignor, to a well-bred dog it is only necessary to point 
out one end of a track, and he will be sure to arrive at the 
other.” 

“ But would you wish me to speak to this relative whom you 
have mentioned?” asked Mazarin, who was glad of. the 
chance to secure a friend near Cromwell. 

“Thanks, monsignor ; I shall speak to him myself.” 

“ But did you not say that he had treated you ill?” 

“ He will treat me better the next time I see him.” 

“ Have you some means of softening him ? ” 

“T have the means of making him fear me.” 

Mazarin looked at the young man; but perceiving the fire 
that flashed from his eyes, he lowered his head; and feeling 
some embarrassment in continuing the conversation, he opened 
Cromwell’s letter. 

The young man’s eyes gradually became dull and glassy as 
usual, and he fell into profound thought. After having read 
the first lines, Mazarin ventured to look if Mordaunt was not 
watching his countenance; and observing his indifference : 

“Have your work done,” said he, almost imperceptibly 
shrugging his shoulders, “by men who are at the same time 
doing their own! Let us see what this letter contains.” 

We give it literally : 


“To his Eminence Monsignor the Cardinal Mazarini: 


“Lam very desirous, monsignor, of knowing your views touching 


the present state of affairs in England. Thetwo kingdoms are so 
close to each other that they must unavoidably occupy themselves 
with each other’s situation. The English are almost unanimous 
in their opposition to the tyranny of’ Charles and his Sollowers. 
Placed at the head of this movement by the public trust, I can 
estimate its true nature and consequences more correctly than 
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any other person. At this very time I am engaged in war, and 
Lam about to fight a decisive battle with King Charles. I shall 
gain it ; for the hopes of the nation and the spirit of the Lord 
are with me. This battle gained, the King has no further re- 
sources in England or in Scotland ; and should he not be taken 
or killed, he will endeavour to pass over to France, to recruit 
soldiers, and to obtain a reénforcement of arms and money. 
France has already received Queen Henrietta, and, unintention- 
ally no doubt, has cherished a brand of inextinguishable civil 
war in my country. But Queen Henrietta is a daughter of 
France, and the hospitality of France was her due. As to King 
Charles, the question is quite different: in receiving and aiding 
him, France would condemn the actions of the people of Eng- 
land, and so essentially injure England herself, and more par- 
ticularly the progress of that Government which she hopes to 
establish, that such conduct would be equivalent to an open dec- 
laration of hostilities.” 


At this moment Mazarin, much annoyed at the turn the 
letter was taking, again left off reading and cast a cautious 
glance at the young man. 

He was still thinking. 

Mazarin continued : 


“Tt is therefore urgent that I should know immediately, 
monsignor, what are the views of France. The interests of that 
kingdom and those of England, although apparently tending in 
an opposite direction, are really more united than any one might 
think. England has need of internal tranquillity to complete 
the expulsion of her King ; France has need of the same tran- 
quillity to establish the throne of her young monarch. You, as 
well as ourselves, require that internal peace which we, thanks 
to the energy of our Government, have almost acquired. 

“ Your disputes with the Parliament — your violent dissen- 
sions with the princes, who one day fight for and the next day 

against you —the popular obstinacy, directed by the coadjutor, 
the president Blancmesnil, and the councillor Broussel — in 
Jine, all that disorder which pervades the different ranks in the 
State must make you look forward with doubt to the effect of a 
foreign war. For then England, in the highest state of excite- 
ment from her revolutionary principles, would join herself with 
Spain, who already desires the alliance. So I thought, monsi- 
gnor, — knowing your wisdom and the personal interest you have 
in the present circumstances, — I thought that you would prefer 
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concentrating your strength in the internal affairs of France, 





and leaving England to attend to its new Government. This — 


neutrality simply consists in excluding King Charles from the 
French territory, and in not assisting, by arms, money, or troops, 
that King who ts entirely a foreigner to your country. 

“ My letter is therefore entirely confidential ; and it is on that 
account that I send it by one whom [can so strictly trust. From 
a feeling which your Eminence can estimate, it will precede the 
measures which f shall take after the events. Oliver Cromwell 
has thought that he would do much better to reason with a mind 
so intelligent as Mazarini’s than with a Queen who, although she 
as certainly to be admired for her firmness, must be far too much 
influenced by the prejudices of birth and divine right. 

“ Adieu, monsignor. ' If I receiveno answer in a fortnight, I 
shall consider my letter as null and void. 

“ Oliver Cromwell.” 


“Monsieur Mordaunt,” said the Cardinal, raising his voice 
so as to rouse the thinker, “ my answer to this letter will be the 
more satisfactory to General Cromwell the more convinced I 
am that it is unknown that I have written it. Therefore go, 
and wait for it at Boulogne-sur-Mer ; and promise me that you 
will leave Paris to-morrow morning.” 

“T promise you that I will, monsignor,” replied Mordaunt ; 
“but how many days will your Eminence make me wait for 
the answer ?” 


“Tf you have not received it in ten days, you may leave the © 


country.” 

Mordaunt bowed. 

“ That is not all, sir,” continued Mazarin; “ your own per- 
sonal adventures have deeply touched me. Besides, M. Crom- 
well’s letter gives you importance in my eyes as an ambassador. 
Tell me, then, what can I do for you?” 

Mordaunt reflected an instant, and after evident hesitation 


he was just opening his mouth to speak, when Bernouin entered — 
hastily, leant down to the Cardinal’s ear, and said in a low — 


voice : 


“Monsignor, Queen Henrietta, accompanied by an English 7 


gentleman, is this moment entering the Palais Royal.” 


Mazarin gave a start in his chair, which did not escape the — 
young man’s notice, and doubtless checked the confidence he — 


was about to repose. 


“Sir,” said the Cardinal, “ you understood me, did you not ? ; 
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Lappoint Boulogne, because I imagine that any French town is 
the same to you. Should you prefer another, only name it; 


but you can easily conceive that, surrounded as I am by influ- 


ences which I can only escape by the exercise of great discre- 
tion, I must be anxious that your presence in Paris should not 
be known.” 

“T will depart, sir,’ said Mordaunt, starting toward the door 
by which he had entered. 

“ Not that way, sir, I beseech you,” said the Cardinal, with 
great eagerness. “ Will you pass through the gallery, from 
which you can gain the hall? I am anxidus that you should 
not be seen leaving me; our interview ought to be secret.” 

Mordaunt followed Bernouin, who led him into an adjoining 
room and delivered him over to an usher, indicating the door 
by which he was to go out. 

Then he hastily returned to his master to introduce Queen 


- Henrietta, who was already passing through the glass gallery. 


CHAPTER XL. 


MAZARIN AND QUEEN HENRIETTA. 


Tue Cardinal arose and went hastily to receive the Queen 
of England. He met her in the middle of the gallery that led 
to his cabinet. 

He paid the more respect to this Queen, unattended and 
unadorned, because he felt that he had something wherewith 
to reproach himself on the score of his avarice and want of 
feeling. 

But supphants learn to school their countenance to assume 
every kind of expression; and the daughter of Henry IV. 
smiled on meeting him whom she despised and hated. 

« Ah!” said Mazarin to himself, “what a sweet face! Can 
she be come to borrow money from me ? ” 

And he east an anxious glance at the lock of his strong box; 
he even turned inward the bezel of the magnificent diamond, 
the brilliancy of which attracted the eye to his hand, which 
was white and handsome. Unfortunately this ring had not 
the property of that of Gyges, which rendered its master invis- 
ible when he did what Mazarin had just done. 
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Now, Mazarin would have much liked to be invisible at that 
moment, for he guessed that Henrietta was come to ask some- 
thing from him; for when a Queen whom he had treated in 
this manner appeared with a smile on her lips, instead of a 
frown on her brow, it was clear that she came as a suppliant. 

“Monsieur le Cardinal,” said the august visitor, “I had at 
first thought of speaking to my sister, the Queen, on the 
business that brings me here, but I reflected that polities are 
always better discussed by men.” 

“Madame,” said Mazarin, “believe me that your Majesty 
overwhelms me by this flattering distinction.” 

“He is mighty gracious,” thought the Queen; “has he 
guessed the cause of my visit ?” 

They had reached the Cardinal’s cabinet. He seated the 
Queen ; and when she was comfortably settled in his easy-chair : 

“ Give your orders,” said he, “ to the most respectful of your 
servants.” 

“ Alas, sir!” replied the Queen, “I have lost the habit of 
giving orders, and taken up that of making requests. I come to 
entreat you, too happy should my entreaty be complied with.” 

“T am all attention, madame,” said Mazarin. 

“Monsieur le Cardinal, the subject on which I wish to 
speak is the war that my husband is now waging against his 
rebellious people. You are, perhaps, ignorant that they are 
fighting in England,” said the Queen, with a melancholy smile, 
“and that in a short time there will be a more decisive battle 
than has yet been fought ?” 

“J am completely ignorant of it,” said the Cardinal, accom- 
panying these words with a slight movement of the shoulders. 
“ Alas! our own wars engage all the time and talent of such 
a poor, incapable, and weak minister as I am.” 

“Well, Monsieur le Cardinal,” continued the Queen, “TI will 
inform you, then, that Charles I., my husband, is on the eve 
of fighting a decisive battle. In case of a defeat [here Ma- 
zarin made a movement] it is necessary to provide for every- 
thing — in case of defeat, he wishes to retire to France, and to 
live here as a private gentleman. What do you say to this 
plan ? ” 

The Cardinal had listened without a muscle of his face 
betraying the emotion that he felt. As he listened his smile 
remained, as before, false and cunning; and when the Queen 
had finished : 
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“Do you think, madame,” said he in his silkiest tone, “that 
France agitated and indeed convulsed as she is, would be the 
safest asylum for a dethroned monarch? The crown is already 
very far from secure on the brow of Louis XIV.; how could 
he support the double weight?” 

“That weight has not been very heavy as far as I am con- 
cerned,” interrupted the Queen, with a mournful smile; “and I 
do not ask you to do more for my husband than you have done 
forme. You may perceive that we are very modest sovereigns, 
sir.” 

“Oh, you, madame, you” — the Cardinal hastened to say, to 
cut short the explanations that he saw coming — “ that is quite 
another thing. A daughter of Henry IV.-——a daughter of 
that great, that sublime King” — 

_ “Which does not prevent your refusing hospitality to his 

son-in-law — does it, sir? You ought, however, to remember 
that this great, this sublime King, once proscribed, as my hus- 
band is going to be, sent to ask aid from England, and that 
England granted it. It is true Queen Elizabeth was not his 
niece.” 

“ Peccato!” said Mazarin, wincing under this simple logic; 
“your Majesty does not comprehend me: you misinterpret my 
meaning, no doubt because I do not express myself well in 
French.” 

“Speak Italian, sir. Queen Mary de’ Medicis, our mother, 
taught us that language, before the Cardinal, your predecessor, 
sent her to die in exile. If there were now any remnant of 
that great, of that sublime King Henry, of whom you were 
just now speaking, he would be much astonished at that pro- 
found admiration for him united with so little pity for his 
family.” 

The perspiration stood in large drops on Mazarin’s forehead. 

“This admiration is, on the contrary, so great and genuine, 
madame,” said Mazarin, without, however, availing himself of 
the Queen’s offer to change languages, “that if King Charles 
I. — whom may God preserve from any misfortune ! — should 
come to France, I would offer him my house— my own house ; 
but, alas! it would be but an insecure retreat. Some day the 
people will burn my house, as they burnt Marshal d’Ancre’s. 
Poor Concino Concini! and yet he wished only well of 
France.” 

“Yes, monsignor, like yourself,” said the Queen ironically. 
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Mazarin pretended not to understand the double meaning of 
the sentence he had himself uttered, and continued to lament 
over the lot of Concino Concini. 

“ But after all, my Lord Cardinal,” said the Queen, quite out 
of patience, “ what answer do you give me?” 

“Madame,” exclaimed the Cardinal, more and more affected, 
“madame, your Majesty would permit me to give you a piece 
of advice? At the same time bear in mind, before I venture 
on such audacity, that I throw myself at your feet, as the 
humblest and most devoted of your servants for all your com- 
mands.” 

“Speak, sir,” said the Queen ; “the advice of such a prudent 
man as yourself must always be valuable.” 

“Madame, believe me, the King ought to defend himself to 
the last extremity.” 

“ He has done so, sir; and this last battle, which he is about 
to fight, with resources far inferior to those of his enemies, 
proves that he does not yield without a struggle. But should 
he, after all, be vanquished ? ” 

“Well, then, madame, in that case, my advice—_I know 
that I am very bold to give advice to your Majesty — but my 
advice is that the King should not leave his realm. Absent 
kings are soon forgotten. If he should come to France, his 
cause is lost.’ 

“ But then,” said the Queen, “if that be your advice, and 
you are really interested for him, send him some assistance in 
men and money, for I can do no more for him; I have sold 
even my last diamond to aid him. I have actually nothing 
left; you know it yourself, you know it better than any one 
else, sir. If any ornament had been left, I should have bought 
fuel to warm myself and my daughter this winter.” 

“Ah, madame,” said Mazarin, “your Majesty is not aware 
of what you request. From the very day when foreign aid is 
given to a king to replace him on his throne he confesses that 
he no longer depends on the love of his subjects.” 

“To the point, Monsieur le Cardinal,” said the Queen, 
wearied at following that subtle mind into the labyrinth’ of 
words in which he was losing himself; “to the point, and say 
Yes or No. If the King persists in remaining in England, 
will you send him assistance? Should he come to France, 
will you grant him hospitality ?” 

“Madame,” answered the Cardinal, affecting the greatest 
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frankness, “I will prove to your Majesty, I hope, how com- 
pletely I am devoted to you, and what a great desire I have 
to terminate an affair which your Majesty takes so much to 
heart; after which, I hope that your Majesty will no longer 
doubt my zeal in your service.” 

The Queen bit her lips and moved impatiently on her chair. 
“Well, then, what will you do?” said she; “come, let us see.” 

“T will instantly go and consult the Queen on this question, 
and we will then lay the matter before the Parliament.” 

“ With which you are now at variance, are you not? You 
will depute Broussel to bring it forward. That is quite 
enough, Monsieur le Cardinal, quite ‘enough. I understand 
you; or, rather, 1am wrong. Go to the Parliament; for from 
that Parliament, the enemy of kings, the only relief that pre- 
vented her dying of cold and hunger this winter has come to 
the daughter of that great, that sublime Henry you so much 
admire.” 

And with these words the Queen rose from her seat with 
majestic indignation. 

The Cardinal held out his clasped hands to her. 

«Ah, madame, madame, how ill you understand me, mon 
Dieu !” 

But Queen Henrietta, without even turning toward him who 
was there shedding those hypocritical tears, crossing the cabinet, 
opened the door herself, and, in the midst of his Eminence’s 
numerous guards, of courtiers eager to pay their respects to 
him, of the magnificence of a rival royalty, went and took the arm 
of Lord de Winter, who was standing alone and unnoticed. 
Poor Queen! already fallen from her high estate! all still 
made her their obeisance; but now she had, in fact, only one 
arm on which she could lean. 

“ Never mind,” said Mazarin, when he was left alone; 
“this has given me pain; it is but a rough part to play ; but 
I have said nothing, either to the one party or the other. Hum! 
that Cromwell is but an uncouth king-hunter. I pity his min- 
isters, if he should ever have’any. Bernouin!” 

Bernouin entered. 

“Inquire if that young man whom you introduced, in a 
dark-coloured doublet and with short hair, is still in the 
palace.” 

Bernouin left the room. The Cardinal occupied the time of 
his absence in turning outward the bezel of his ring, in rubbing 
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the diamond, and in admiring its water; and as a tear was 
still swimming in his eye and dimmed hig vision, he shook his 
head to get rid of it. 

Bernouin returned with Comminges, who was on guard. 

“Monsignor,” said Comminges, “as I was conducting the 
young man your Eminence inquires for, he went up to the glass 
door of the gallery, and looked at something with great aston- 
ishment; without doubt, it was Raphael’s beautiful picture, 
which is opposite that door. Afterward he appeared to medi- 
tate a moment, and then descended the staircase. I think I 
saw him mount a grey horse and leave the courtyard of the 
palace. But is not monsignor going to the Queen ? ” 

“ For what?” : 

“M. de Guitaut, my uncle, has just informed me that her 
Majesty has received news from the army.” 

“Very well; I will go directly.” 

At this moment M. Villequier appeared ; he came, indeed, 
from the Queen, in search of the Cardinal. 

Comminges was right : Mordaunt had really acted as he said. 
In passing through the gallery parallel to the glassed-in gallery, 
he had perceived De Winter, who was waiting for Queen Hen- 
rietta to finish her negotiations. 

At this sight the young man stopped short, not in admira- 
tion of Raphael’s picture, but as if fascinated by the appearance 
of a horrible object. His eyes dilated, a shudder ran through 
his whole body ; one would have said that he wished to break 
through the barrier of glass that separated him from his 
enemy; for if Comminges had seen the expression of hatred 
that shone in the young man’s eyes on looking at De Winter, 
he would not have doubted for an instant that that English 
gentleman was his mortal enemy. 

But Mordaunt paused. 

It was doubtless for the purpose of considering, for instead of 
allowing himself to be carried away by the first impulse, which 
had urged him to go directly to Lord de Winter, he slowly 
descended the staircase, left the palace with head depressed, 
got into his saddle, stationed his horse at the corner of the Rue 
Richelieu, and, with his eyes fixed on the gate, waited till the 
Queen’s carriage should issue from the courtyard. 

He had not long to wait, for the Queen remained scarcely a 
quarter of an hour with Mazarin; but this quarter of an hour 
appeared an age to him who was waiting, 
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At last the heavy machine which was then called a coach 
rumbled through the gates; and De Winter, again on horse- 
back, leant forward toward the door to converse with her 
Majesty. 

The horses set off at a trot, and took the way to the Louvre, 
which they entered. Before she left the Carmelite convent, 
Queen Henrietta had told her daughter to wait for her at the 
palace which she had long inhabited, and which she had left 
only because her poverty appeared even more oppressive in 
gilded saloons. 

Mordaunt followed the carriage; and when he saw it enter 
the gloomy arch, he took his station against a shaded wall, 
and remained motionless in the midst of the mouldings of 
Jean Goujon, like a bas-relief representing an equestrian 
statue. 

Here again he waited, as he had before done at the Palais 
Royal. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


HOW THE UNFORTUNATE SOMETIMES TAKE.CHANCE FOR 
PROVIDENCE, 


“ WELL, madame ?” said Lord de Winter, when the Queen 
had dismissed her attendants. 

“ Well, what I foresaw has happened, my Lord.” 

“Te refuses?” 

“ Did I not tell you so before we went?” 

‘‘ The Cardinal refuses to receive the King? France refuses 
hospitality to an unfortunate prince ? But it is the first time 
such a thing has happened, madame.” 

“{ did not say France, my Lord, I said the Cardinal; and 
the Cardinal is not even a Frenchman.” 

“ But did you see the Queen ?” 

“Tt is useless,” replied Henrietta, shaking her head sor- 
rowfully ; “the Queen will never say Yes when the Cardinal 
has said No. Do you not know that this Italian manages 
everything, domestic as well as foreign? And more than that, 
and returning to what I said to you before, I should not be 
surprised if we had been anticipated by Cromwell. He was 
embarrassed when he spoke to me, and yet firm in his deter- 
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mination to refuse. Then, did you observe the commotion 
there was in the Palais Royal, the constant running about of 
busy men? Can they have received any news, my Lord?” 

“Not from England, madame. I used so much despatch that 
I am sure I have not been anticipated. I left only three days 
ago; I passed through the army of the Puritans as if by a 
miracle; I took post with my lacquey, Tony; and the horses 
which we now ride I bought at Paris. Besides, before he 
risks anything, I am certain that the King will wait for your 
Majesty’s answer.” 

“ You will tell him, my Lord,” replied the Queen, in despair, 
“that I am powerless ; that I have suffered as much as he has, 
nay,more, constrained as I am to eat the bread of an exile, 
and to beg hospitality from false friends who deride my tears, 
and that as to his own royal person, it behooves him to sacri- 
fice it generously, and to die like a king. I will go and die 
with him.” 


‘Madame, madame,” cried De Winter, “ your Majesty is giv- 


ing yourself up to despondency ; perhaps some hope is left.” 

“No more friends, no more friends in the whole world, my 
Lord, than yourself. Oh, my God, my God!” exclaimed Hen- 
rietta, raising her eyes to heaven, “hast Thou removed from 
the earth all the generous hearts that once existed on the 
earth ?” 

“T hope not, madame,” said De Winter, pondering; “JT 
spoke to you of four men.” 

“ And what can you do with four men ? ” 

“Four devoted men, four men resolved to die, can do a great 
deal, believe me, madame; and those of whom I spoke did a 
great deal once.” 

“ And where are these four men ? ” 

“Ah! that Ido not know. For nearly twenty years I have 
lost sight of them ; and yet whenever I have seen the King in 
danger, I have thought of them.” 

“Were these men, then, your friends ? ” 

“One of the men had my life in his power and gave it me. 


I do not know whether he has remained my friend; but since. 


that time I have remained his.” 

“ And are these men in France, my Lord ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Tell me their names; perhaps I may have heard them 
mentioned, and might assist you in your inquiry.” 
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“ One of them was called the Chevalier d’Artagnan.” 

“Oh, my Lord, if I am not mistaken, this Chevalier d’Ar- 
tagnan is now a leutenant in the Guards. I have heard his 
name mentioned; but observe that this man is, I fear, a 
devoted Cardinalist.” 

“In that case it would be a last misfortune,” said De Win- 
ter, “and I should begin to think that Fate is really against 
tis.7 

“ But the others,” said the Queen, who clung to this last 
hope as a shipwrecked mariner does to the last remnants of 
his vessel, —‘“‘the others, my Lord!” ~~ 

“The name of the second I heard’ by chance — for, before 
fighting us, these four gentlemen gave us their names — the 
second was called the Comte de la Fére. As for the two others, 
the custom that I fell into of calling them by their borrowed 
names has caused me to forget their real ones.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! it would be of great consequence to find 
them,” said the Queen, “since you imagine that these excellent 
men might be so useful to the King.” 

“Qh, yes,” said De Winter. “For they are the very ones. 
Listen, madame, and try to remember. Did you never hear 
that Queen Anne of Austria was formerly saved from perhaps 
the greatest danger that a queen ever encountered ? ” 

“ Yes, at the period of her amours with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; but I don’t know the circumstances. It was some- 
thing about some diamond studs.” 

“ Yes, madame, that is it; and those men saved her. It 
grieves me to think that if the names of those gentlemen are 
not known to you it is because the Queen has forgotten them, 
when she ought to have made them the first gentlemen in her 
realm.” 

“ Well, my Lord, we must look for them. But what can 
four men do, or rather three; for I tell you that you must not 
reckon on M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ He would be one valiant sword the less, madame; but 
there would still be three others, without reckoning mine. 
Now, four devoted men surrounding the King, to guard him 
from his enemies, to encircle him in battle, to aid him with 
their counsel, to escort him in his flight, would be sufficient 
not to render him victorious, but to save him if vanquished, to 
aid him in crossing the sea; and whatever Mazarin may say, 
your royal husband, once on the shores of France, would there 
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find as many retreats and asylums as the seag-ull in a 
storm.” 


“Look, then; try to find these gentlemen, my Lord; and 


should you find them, should they consent to pass over into 
England with you, on the day that we remount the throne I 
will give to each of them a duchy, and, besides that, as much 
gold as would pay for the Palace of Whitehall. So try to find 
them, my Lord, I beseech you!” 

“ I would, madame,” replied De Winter, “and I should cer- 
tainly find them, but time is lacking. Does your Majesty forget 
that the King is waiting for his answer, and is waiting in deep 
anxiety ?” 

“Then we are lost!” exclaimed the Queen, in a broken- 
hearted tone. 

At this moment the door opened, the young Henrietta 
appeared, and the Queen, with that sublime power over her- 
self which constitutes maternal heroism, restrained her tears, 
at the same time making a sign to De Winter to change the 
conversation. 

But this sudden reaction, well managed though it was, did 
not deceive the young Princess; she stopped on the threshold, 
heaved a sigh, and, addressing the Queen : 

“Why are you always weeping when I am not with you, 
mother ?” said she. 

The Queen smiled, and, instead of answering her: 

“There, De Winter,” said she, “I have at any rate gained 
one thing by being only half a queen, which is, that my chil- 
dren call me mother instead of madame.” 

Then turning toward her daughter : 

“What do you want, Henrietta ?” she continued. 

“ Mother,” said the young Princess, “a cavalier has just 
entered the Louvre, and requests the liberty of paying his 
respects to your Majesty. He is just come from the army, 
and says that he has a letter for you, from Marshal de Gram- 
mont, I believe.” 

“Ah!” said the Queen to De Winter, “he is one of my 


faithful friends. But do you not observe, my dear Lord, that © 


we are so badly served that my daughter is compelled to per- 
form the office of an usher.” 

“Madame,” said De Winter, “ have pity on me, you break 
my heart.” 

“ And who is this cavalier, Henrietta ?” said the Queen. 


; 
; 
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“T saw him from the window, madame; he is a young man, 
who seems to be scarcely sixteen years old, and is called the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

The Queen smiled and nodded. The young Princess opened 
the door, and Raoul made his appearance. 

He took three steps toward the Queen, and knelt down. 

“ Madame,” said he, “I am the bearer of a letter from my 
triend, the M. le Comte de Guiche, who tells me that he has 
the honour to be one of your servitors. This letter contains 
important news and the expression of his respects.” 

On hearing the name of the Comte de Guiche, a colour spread 
over the young Princess’s cheeks. The Queen looked at her 
with some severity. 

“ You said the letter was from Marshal de Grammont, Henri- 
etta,” said the Queen. 

“‘T thought so,’ stammered the young girl. 

“Tt is my fault, madame,” interposed Raoul; “in fact, I 
announced myself as having come from Marshal de Grammont ; 
. but he cannot write, being wounded in the right arm, and the 
Comte de Guiche acted as his secretary.” 

“Then there has been a battle? ” said the Queen, making a 
sign to Raoul to rise. 

«“ Yes, madame,” replied the young man, delivering the letter 
to Lord de Winter, who came forward to receive it and handed 
it to the Queen. 

At this declaration that a battle had been fought, the young 
Princess opened her lips to ask a question which no doubt 
interested her, but she closed them without uttering a word, 
while the roses gradually vanished from her cheeks. 

The Queen observed all these emotions, and doubtless her 
maternal heart interpreted them correctly; for, again address- 
ing Raoul: 

“TI hope that no harm has befallen the young Comte de 
Guiche,” said she; “for not only is he one of our servitors, as 
he has told you, but one of our friends.” 

“No, madame,” replied Raoul; “on the contrary, he has this 
day acquired great glory, and has had the honour of being 
embraced by the Prince on the battle-field.” 

The young Princess clapped her hands; but quite ashamed 
of being betrayed by her feelings into such a demonstration of 
joy, she half turned away and leaned down to a vase of roses, 
pretending to smell them. 
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“Let us see what the Count says,” said the Queen. 

“J have had the honour of telling your Majesty that he 
wrote in his father’s name.” 

ON Gs.Gir” 

The Queen unsealed the letter and read: 


“ Madame and Queen: 


“ Being unable to have the honour of writing to you myself 
on account of a wound in my right hand, I avail myself of the 
services of my son, M. le Comte de Guiche (whom you know to 
be as true a servant to your Majesty as his father), to inform 
you that we have just gained the battle of Lens, and that this 
victory cannot fail greatly to increase the power of the Cardinal 
and the Queen in the affairs of Europe. T. herefore, if your 
Majesty will follow my advice, you will take advantage of this 
moment to lay the claims of your august husband to Savour 
before the King’s Government. M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne, 
who will have the honour of delivering this letter, is my son’s 
Jriend, to whom, indeed, he in all probability is indebted for his 
life. He is a gentleman in whom your Majesty may entirely 
confide, should you have any verbal or written message to send 
to me. 

“TI have the honour to be, with respect, ete., 


“ Maréchal de Grammont.” 


At the moment when the service he had rendered the Count 
was mentioned, Raoul had not been able to help turning his 
head toward the young Princess, and he had then seen an 
expression of infinite gratitude to him beaming from her eyes. 
He had no longer any doubt: the daughter of Charles I. loved 
his friend. 

“The battle of Lens won!” said the Queen. “ They are 
fortunate here: they win battles. Yes, Marshal de Grammont 
is right: this will change the aspect of affairs; but I much 
fear that it will do nothing for ours, if, indeed, it does not 
injure them. This news is very recent, sir,” continued the 
Queen, “and I am greatly obliged by your having used such 
despatch in conveying it to me. Had it not been for you, for 
this letter, I should not have heard of it until to-morrow, or 
perhaps the day after to-morrow. I should have been the last 
person in Paris to hear it.” 

“Madame,” said Raoul, “the Louvre is the second palace to 
which this news has come; it is unknown elsewhere, and I 
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swore to M. le Comte de Guiche that I would deliver this ietter 
to your Majesty even before I had embraced my guardian.” 

“And is your guardian a Bragelonne like yourself?” asked 
Lord de Winter. “I formerly knew a Bragelonne; does he 
still live ? ” 

“No, sir, he is dead, and my guardian, with whom he was 
closely connected, I believe, inherited from him that property 
the title of which I bear.” 

“And your guardian, sir,” said the Queen, who could not 
help feeling an interest in this handsome youth, “what is his 
name ?” : 

“M. le Comte de la Fere, madame,” replied the young man, 
bowing. 

De Winter made a movement of surprise, while the Queen 
looked at him, radiant with joy. 

“The Comte de la Fére!” she exclaimed: “is not that the 
name you mentioned to me?” 

De Winter could scarcely believe what he had heard. 

“M. le Comte de la Fére!” he exclaimed in turn. “Qh, sir, 
answer me, I beseech you: is not the Comte de la Fére a 
nobleman whom I knew, handsome and brave, who was one of 
the Musketeers of Louis XIII., and who may now be forty- 
seven or forty-eight years of age?” 

“ Yes, sir; you are perfectly right.” 

“ And who served under a feigned name?” 

“Under the name of Athos. Only lately I heard his friend, 
M. d’Artagnan, call him by that name.” 

“Tt is he, madame, it is he — God be praised! And is he 
in Paris ?”’ continued De Winter, addressing Raoul. 

Then turning again to the Queen: 

“ Hope still, madame,” said he; “ hope! Providence declares 
for us, since it enables me to find this brave gentleman in such 
a miraculous manner. And where is he now, sir, I beg of 
you?” 

“M. le Comte de la Fere is at present residing at the Hotel 
du Grand Roi Charlemagne,’in the Rue Guénégaud.” 

“Thank you, sir. Request this excellent friend to remain 
at home. I will come very shortly to greet him.” 

“ Sir, I will obey you with great pleasure, if her Majesty 
will give me permission to depart.” 

“Go, M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne,” said the Queen, “and 
be assured of our affection for you.” 
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Raoul bowed respectfully to the two Princesses, saluted De 
Winter, and left the room. 

De Winter and the Queen continued their conversation in 2 
low voice! for some time, that the young Princess might not 
hear them; but this precaution was unnecessary, for she was 
employing herself with her own thoughts. 

Then, just as De Winter was about to take leave: 

“Wait, my Lord,” said the Queen. “I had kept this dia 
mond cross, which I received from my mother, and this crown 
of St. Michael, which my husband gave me, — they are worth 
about fifty thousand livres, and I had sworn to die of hun- 
ger rather than part with these precious pledges. But now 
that these two ornaments. may prove useful to him or to his 
defenders, all must be sacrificed to that hope. Take them, 
and should you want money for your expedition, sell them 
without hesitation, my Lord, — sell them. But if you find the 
means of preserving them, remember, my Lord, that I shall 
consider you to have rendered me the greatest service that a 
gentleman can pay to a queen, and that, in the day of my 
prosperity, he who shall bring me back this crown and this 
cross will be blessed by me and my children.” 

“Madame,” said De Winter, “your Majesty shall be served 
by a most devoted follower. I will deposit in a most secure 
place these two jewels, which, indeed, I would not have ac- 
cepted if anything had been left from my former fortune. 
But my property is confiscated, my ready money is used up, 
and I have disposed of everything I possess. In an hour I 
will visit the Comte de la Fére, and to-morrow your Majesty 
shall have a decisive answer.” 

The Queen gave her hand to Lord de Winter, who kissed it 
respectfully, and turning toward her daughter: 

“My Lord,” said she, “ you were charged to deliver some- 
thing to this child from her father.” 

De Winter was astonished ; he did not know what the Queen 
meant. 

The young Henrietta came forward, smiling and blushing, 
and presented her forehead to his Lordship. 

“Tell my father,” said the young Princess, “ that whether 
king or fugitive, victor or vanquished, powerful or poor, he 
has in me a daughter most obedient and affectionate.” 

“I know it, madame,” said De Winter, touching Henrietta’s 
forehead with his lips. 
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He then departed, traversing, unattended and unconducted, 
those vast, deserted, and dark chambers, wiping away the 
tears which, all seared as was his heart by fifty years of a 
courtier’s life, he could not refrain from shedding at the sight 
of this regal adversity, so dignified, and at the same time so 
severe. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Lorp pE WInTER’s horse and lacquey were waiting for 
him at the gate. He therefore went toward his hotel absorbed 
in thought, and occasionally looking back at the dark and 
silent front of the Louvre. He then saw a horseman detach 
himself, as it were, from the wall, and follow him at some dis- 
tance ; he remembered having observed a similar figure on 
leaving the Palais Royal. 

Lord de Winter’s lacquey, who was following him at the 
distance of a few paces, had also remarked this horseman with 
some inquietude. 

“Tony,” said Lord de Winter, making a sign for his valet 
to join him. 

“Here I am, my Lord;” and the lacquey rode up to his 
master’s side. 

““ Have you observed the man who is following us ?” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“J have not the slightest idea; only he has followed your 
Lordship from the Palais Royal, waited at the Louvre until 
you came out, and left that place with you.” 

«Some spy of the Cardinal’s,” said De Winter to himself; 
“Jet us pretend not to observe that he is watching us.” 

And spurring forward, he plunged into that labyrinth of 
streets that conducted him to his hotel, situated on the side of 
the Marais; for having formerly resided in the Place Royale, 
Lord de Winter had né@turally taken up his abode near his 
former dwelling. 

The stranger put his horse to a gallop. 

De Winter dismounted at his hotel and went up to his room, 
resolved to have the spy watched; but as he was laying his 
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hat and gloves on a table, he saw, in a mirror which was 
opposite to him, the reflection of a man who was entering the 
doorway. 

He turned. Mordaunt stood before him. 

De Winter became pale and remained motionless. Mor- 
daunt stood at the door, cold, threatening, and like the com- 
mander’s statue in “Don Juan.” 

There was a moment of freezing silence between these two 
men. 

“Sir,” said De Winter, “I thought that I had made you 
understand once and for all that this persistency of yours 
wearied me; retire, therefore, or I will take means to expel 
you from the house, as I did in London. I am not your uncle 
—Ido not know you!” 

“Uncle!” replied Mordaunt, in his harsh and mocking 
voice, “ you are mistaken: you will not drive me away, as you 
did in London — you will not dare. As for denying that Iam 
your nephew, you will think twice of it now that I have learnt 
many things of which I was ignorant a year ago.” 

“ And what signifies to me what you have learnt ?” said De 
Winter. 

“Oh, it signifies a great deal to you, my uncle, I am sure ; 
and you will soon be of my opinion,” he added, with a smile 
that caused a shudder to run through the veins of him he 
addressed. “ When I came to your house in London the first 
time, it was to ask you what had become of my property ; 
when I came the second time it was to ask you what had 
sullied my name. But this time, I present myself before you 
to put a question to you far different and far more dreadful 
than the others — to ask you, as God asked the first murderer : 
‘Cain, what hast thou done with thy brother Abel?’ My 
Lord, what hast thou done with thy sister — with thy sister, 
who was my mother ?” 

De Winter recoiled under the fire of those flaming eyes. 

“ With your mother ? ” said he. 

“Yes, with my mother, my Lord,” replied the young man, 
moving his head up and down. 

De Winter exerted a powerful effort over his feelings, and 
plunging into the depths of his recollections to find a sufficient 
expression of his hatred, he exclaimed: 

“Go and seek your information from hell ; perhaps hell can 
answer you.” 
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The young man then advanced into the room until he stood 
face to face with Lord de Winter, and, folding his arms: 

“T have asked the executioner of Béthune,” said he, in a 
hollow voice, and with a countenance livid with anguish and 
rage, “and the executioner of Béthune has given me an 
answer.” ‘ 

De Winter fell on a chair as if struck by lightning, and in 
vain attempted to reply. 

“Yes, is it notso?” continued the young man; “that word 
explains everything — with that key the abyss opens. My 
mother was her husband’s heir, and you murdered my mother 
—my name would have insured me my paternal property, 
and you robbed me of my name! Then when you had de- 
prived me of my name, you robbed me of my estate! Iam 
not now surprised that you disowned me, or that you persist 
in disowning me: it would be unseemly to call him your 
nephew whom you have despoiled and impoverished —. the 
man you have made an orphan by murdering his mother!” 

These words produced the very opposite effect to that which 
Mordaunt had expected. De Winter recalled what a monster 
her Ladyship was; he rose up, grave and calm, and subduing . 
the fiery look of the young man by his severe aspect: 

“So you wish to penetrate this horrible secret, sir?” said 
he. “ Well, then, be it so. Learn now what that woman was 
for whom you this day come to call me to a reckoning. That 
woman had, in all human probability, poisoned my brother, 
and, to enjoy my inheritance, she endeavoured afterward to 
murder me. I have proof of it. What will you say to that ?” 

“J will say that she was my mother!” 

“She caused the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham to be 
stabbed by a man who, until then, was just, good, and pure. 
What will you say to that crime, of which I have also proof ?” 

“She was my mother!” 

‘‘ Having returned to France, she poisoned a young woman, 
beloved by one of her enemies, in a Carmelite convent at 
Béthune. Will this crime convince you of the justice of her 
punishment ? — for of this crime I also possess the proof.” 

“She was my mother!” exclaimed the young man, who 
had uttered these exclamations with progressively increasing 
vehemence. 

“In fine, cumbered with murders and debauchery, execrated 
by all, still threatening, like a tigress craving for blood, she 
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fell under the blows of men whom she had driven to despera. 
tion, and who had never injured her — she found judges 
whom her detestable outrages had evoked. And this execu- 
tioner whom you met, and who you pretend told you every- 
thing, —if he did tell you everything, he must have informed 
you that he actually leaped for joy at avenging upon her the 
disgrace and suicide of his brother. A corrupt girl, an adul- 
terous spouse, an unnatural sister, a homicide, a poisoner, 
detested by every one who knew her, by every nation that had 
received her into its bosom, she died, accursed of God and 
man! There, that is what that woman was!” 

A sob, too powerful to be restrained, almost lacerated Mor- 
daunt’s throat and drove the blood back to his livid face. 
He clenched his fists, his face streaming with perspiration, his 
hair bristling on his forehead like that of Hamlet, he cried 
out, in a paroxysm of fury: 

“Silence, sir! She was my mother! Her frailties, I know 
them not — her vices, I know them not — her crimes, I know 
them not! But what I do know is, that I had a mother — 
that five men, leagued against one woman, slew her secretly, 
darkly, and silently, like cowards! What I also know is, 
that you were one of them, sir, — that you were one of them, 
my uncle, and that you cried out, as the others did, and even 
louder than the others: She must die! Therefore I fore- 
warn you—and mark well my words, and let them be so 
deeply engraven on your memory that they may never be for- 
gotten — that murder, which has torn everything from me — 
that murder, which has made me nameless — that murder, 
which has made me a beggar—for that murder, which has 
made me corrupt, wicked, and implacable, I shall first call 
you to a reckoning, and afterward, when I have discovered 
them, those who were your accomplices ! ” 

With deadly hatred in his eyes, his mouth foaming with 
rage, his clenched fist extended, Mordaunt had taken a step 
toward De Winter, with a mien terrible and threatening. 

His Lordship put his hand to his sword, and said, with a 
smile of a man who had sported with death for thirty years : 

“Would you assassinate me, sir? In that I do recognise 
you as my nephew — for you are the true son of your 
mother !” 

“No,” replied Mordaunt, compelling all the features of his 
countenance and all the muscles of his body to soften down 
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and resume their normal state, — “no, I will not kill you — at 
any rate not at this time; for without you, I should not be 
able to discover the others. But when I know then, then, 
sir, tremble. I have stabbed the executioner of Béthune —I 
stabbed him without pity, without commiseration — and he 
was the least guilty of you all!” 

Having said these words, the young man left the room and 
went down the staircase with sufficient calmess not to be 
noticed. On the lower landing-place he passed Tony, who was 
leaning against the balustrade, and only waiting for.a call from 
his master to go up to him. Zi 

But De Winter did not call. Overwhelmed and fainting, 
he remained intently listening. Then, cnly when he heard 
the retreating steps of Mordaunt’s horse, he fell back into a 
chair, exclaiming: 

“ My God! Ithank Thee that I am the only one he knows !” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


FATHERHOOD. 


WHILE this dreadful scene was passing at Lord de Winter’s, 
Athos, seated by the window of his room, with his elbow resting 
on a table and his head supported on his hand, was listening, 
with eyes and ears alike, to the account that Raoul was giving 
him of his adventures on his journey, and the particulars of 
th» battle. 

The gentleman’s handsome and noble countenance was 
beaming with indescribable happiness at the recital of these 
first impressions, so fresh and so pure; he drank in the 
sounds of that youthful voice (already attuned to noble senti- 
ments) as he would have done a piece of melody. He had 
forgotten all that was gloomy in the past or cloudy in the 
future. It might almost be ‘said that the return of this much- 
loved boy had converted all his fears into hopes. Athos was 
happy, happier than he had ever been before. 

“And you were present, and took a share in this great 
battle, Bragelonne?” said the former Musketeer. 

Ves, sir.” 

«“ And it was a fierce one, you say ?” 
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“The Prince charged in person eleven times.” 

“ He is a great warrior, Bragelonne ? ” 

“He is a hero, sir! I did not lose sight of him for one 
instant. Oh! what an honour it is, sir, to be called Condé, 
and thus to uphold his name.” 

“Calm and brilliant, is he not ? ” 

“Calm as if on parade; brilliant as if at a féte. When we 
attacked the enemy it was at a slow march. We were forbid- 
den to fire first; and we advanced on the Spaniards, who held 
possession of a height with their musket at the thigh. 
When we had got within thirty paces of them, the Prince 
turned toward the soldiers: 

“«Boys,’ said he, ‘you have to sustain a furious discharge ; 
but after that, be quite easy — you will make short work with 
these gentry.’ 

“There was such a dead silence that both friends and ene- 
mies heard these words. Then, raising his sword: ‘Sound, 
trumpets!’ said he.” 

“Well, well, on a similar occasion you would do the same, 
Raoul, would you not?” 

“TI think so, sir; for I found it all very beautiful and very 
grand. When we came within twenty paces of them we saw 
all those muskets level themselves like a brilliant line, for the 
sun was shining on their barrels. 

“Slow march, boys, slow march,’ said the Prince; ‘now 
is the time.’” 

“ And were you afraid, Raoul ?” inquired the Count. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the youth, with simplicity; “I felt what 
resembled a sudden chill at my heart, and at the word ¢ Fire !? 
which in Spanish resounded along their ranks, I shut my eyes 
and thought of you.” 

“Really, Raoul?” said Athos, pressing his hand, 

“Yes, sir; and at that moment there was such a report that 
one would have supposed hell itself had opened, and those 
who were not killed actually felt the heat of the fire. I 
opened my eyes, astonished at not being dead, or at any rate 
wounded. A third part of the squadron was stretched on thé 
ground, mutilated and bleeding. At this moment I met the 
Prince’s eye; thenceforth I thought only of one thing — that 
he was looking at me. I spurred forward, and found myself 
in the midst of the enemy’s ranks.” 

“ And the Prince was satisfied with you?” 
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“He at least told me so, sir, when he ordered me to accom. 
pany M. de Chatillon to Paris, who brings the news to the 
Queen, and also the captured standards. 

“<¢Go,’ said the Prince to me. ‘The enemy cannot rally 
in less than a fortnight; and until that time I’shall not need 
you. Go, and embrace those you love and who love you, 
and tell my sister, Madame de Longueville, that I thank 
her for the present she made me when she gave you to me.’ 

“And I am come, sir,” added Raoul, looking at the Count 
with a smile of deep affection; “for I thought that you would 
be very glad to see me.” pe 

Athos drew the youth to him and kissed him on the fore- 
head as if he had been a young girl. 

“So now, Raoul,” said he, “you are launched. You have 
dukes for friends, a marshal of France for your godfather, a 
prince of the blood for your captain, and, in one and the same 
day of your return, you have been received by two queens. 
This is a fine thing for a novice!” 

“Ah, sir,” said Raoul suddenly, “you recall one thing 
which, in my eagerness to tell you my exploits, I had forgot- 
ten: at her Majesty the Queen of England’s there was a 
gentleman who, when I mentioned your name, uttered an 
exclamation of surprise and joy; he said he is one of your 
friends, asked me for your address, and is soon coming to 
visit you.” ; 

“ What is his name? ” 

“T' did not presume to ask him, sir; but although he ex- 
presses himself with elegance, I imagine from his accent that 
he is an Englishman.” 

“Ah!” said Athos; and he dropped his head as if to bring 
back some recollection. When he again raised it his eyes 
were attracted by the appearance of a man who was standing 
in the half-opened doorway and looking at him with emotion. 

“Lord de Winter!” exclaimed the Count, 

_ © Athos, my friend!” 

And the two gentlemen-embraced. Then Athos, taking 
both his hands, said, while he looked at him: 

“ What is the matter with you, my Lord? You appear as 
sad as I am joyful.” 

“ Yes, my dear friend, it is true; and I will even say that 
the sight of you redoubles my fears.” 

And De Winter looked around as if anxious for a more 
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private interview. Raoul understood that the two friends 
wished to talk, and left the room without affectation. 

“Come, now that we are alone, let us talk about yourself,” 
said Athos. 

“ While we are alone, let us talk about ourselves,” replied 
Lord de Winter. “ He is here!” 

“ Who?” 

“ Milady’s son.” 

Athos, once more struck by that name which seemed to 
follow him like a fatal echo, again hesitated a moment, then 
frowned slightly, and in his calm tone said: 

“T know it.” 

“ You know it? ” : 

“Yes; Grimaud met him between Béthune and Arras, and 
returned hastily to warn me of his presence.” 

“So Grimaud knew him ?” 

“No, but he was present at the deathbed of a man who 
knew him.” 

“The executioner of Béthune!” exclaimed Lord de Winter. 

“ Do you know that?” said Athos, in astonishment. 

“He has but just this moment left me,” replied De 
Winter; “he told me everything. Ah, my friend, what a 
dreadful scene! Why did we not kill the child with the 
mother !” 

Athos, like all noble natures, did not impart to others the 
painful impressions he felt; on the contrary, he, as it were, 
kept them all to himself, and, in their stead, sent back hope 
and consolation. It might be said that his own personal 
sorrows issued from his soul, transmuted into joys and happi- 
ness for others. 

“ What do you fear?” said he, recovering, by reasoning 
with himself, from the instinctive terror he had first expe- 
rienced. “Are we not able to defend ourselves ? Has this 
young man made himself a professional assassin —a cold. 
blooded murderer? He has killed the executioner of Béthune 
in an excess of rage, and his fury must be now satiated.” 

De Winter smiled sadly and shook his head. 

“Can it be that you forget his origin ? ” said he. 

“Bah!” cried Athos, endeavouring to smile in his turn ; 
“it must have lost its ferocity in the second generation. 
Besides, my friend, Providence has forewarned us, so that we 
may be on our guard. We can do nothing but wait. Let us 
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wait. But, as I said before, let us talk about yourself. What 
brings you to Paris?” 

“Some important affairs, which you will know hereafter. 
But what have I heard from the Queen of England — that M. 
@’Artagnan is for Mazarin? Pardon my frankness, my friend. 
[ neither hate nor blame the Cardinal, and your opinion will 
always be sacred tome. Are you also devoted to that man?” 

“M. d’Artagnan is in the service,” replied Athos. “He is 
a soldier; he obeys the constituted authority. M. d’Artagnan 
is not rich, and is obliged to live on his pay as a lieutenant. 
Wealthy men, like yourself, my Lord, are very rare in France.” 

“ Alas!” said De Winter, ‘I am now as poor as he is, nay, 
even poorer. But let us return to yourself.” 

“ Well, then, you wish to know whether I support Mazarin ? 
No—a thousand times, no! Pardon me also for my frank- 
ness, my Lord.” 

De Winter arose and embraced Athos. 

“Thanks, Count,” said he, “thanks for this happy news. 
You now see me happy and reinvigorated. Ah! you are not 
for Mazarin; so much the better. Besides, it could not be. 
But pardon me again —are you free?” 

“What do you mean by free?” 

“T ask whether you are not married ?” 

“Ah! as to that, no,” replied Athos, smiling. 

“ That young man, so handsome, so elegant, so graceful ”” — 

“He is a boy I am bringing up, and who does not even 
know his father.” 

“Very well; you are still the same Athos, noble and 
yenerous.”” 

“Come, my Lord, what do you ask of me?” 

«“ You have still Porthos and Aramis for your friends ?” 

“And add D’Artagnan, my Lord. Weare still four friends, 
as much devoted to one another as formerly. But when the 
question is whether to serve or to oppose the Cardinal, — to 
be Mazarins or Frondeurs,— we are but two.” 

“Is M. Aramis with D’Artagnan ?” demanded the Baron. 

“No,” replied Athos; “M. Aramis does me the honour to 
share in my convictions.” 

“Can you put me into communication with that charming 
and talented friend ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, whenever you please.” 

“Ts he changed ? ” 
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“He has become an abbé — that is all.” 

“ You alarm me; his position must therefore have induced 
him to renounce great enterprises.” 

“On the contrary,” said Athos, smiling, “ he has never been 
so much of a Musketeer as since be became an abbé; and you 
will find him a perfect Galaor. Do you wish me to send 
Raoul for him?” 

“Thank you, Count; he might not be found at home at 
this hour. But since you think that you could answer for 
him: 

“ As for myself.” 

“Could you engage to bring him to me at ten o’clock 
to-morrow, on the Louvre, bridge ?” 

“Ah!” said Athos, smiling; “ have you a duel ?” 

“ Yes, Count, a splendid duel —a duel in which you will be 
engaged, I hope.” 

“ Where shall we go, my Lord ? ” 

“To her Majesty the Queen of England, who has com- 
manded me to present you to her, Count.” 

“Why, does her Majesty know of me?” 

“T know you, myself.” 

“An enigma,” said Athos. “But never mind; so long as 
you have the interpretation of it, I ask for nothing more. 
Will you do me the honour of supping with me, my Lord ?” 

“ Thank you, Count,” said De Winter ; “ but that young man’s 
visit has, I confess, deprived me of all appetite, and will 
probably spoil my sleep. What can he be doing in Paris? 
He is not come to meet me, for he did not know of my 
journey. That young man alarms me, Count; he will have a 
bloody future.” 

“ What is he doing in England ?” 

“ He is one of the most ardent followers of Cromwell.” 

“ What could have induced him to support that party ? His 
father and mother were both Catholics, I believe.” 

“ The hatred that he feels for the King.” 

“ For the King?” 

“Yes, the King declared him illegitimate, deprived him of 
his estates, and forbade him to bear the name of De Winter.” 

“ And what name does he go by now? ” 

“ Mordaunt.” 

“ Puritan, and disguised as a monk, journeying alone on the 
roads of France,” 
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“¢ As a monk, do you say ?” 

“Yes; did you not know it?” 

“T know nothing but what he himself has told me.” 

“It was thus and by accident—I ask pardon of God if I 
blaspheme — it was thus that he heard the confession of the 
executioner of Béthune.” 

“Then I understand it all: he has been sent here by 
Cromwell.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To Mazarin; and the Queen guessed rightly —we have 
been anticipated; everything is clear to me now. Adieu, 
Count, till to-morrow.” , 

“But the night is dark,” said Athos, perceiving that Lord 
de Winter was more agitated than he wished to confess, “and 
perhaps you have no lacquey.” 

“T have Tony, a good but simple lad.” 

“Hallo! Olivain, Grimaud, Blaisois, take your muskets 
and call the Viscount.” 

Blaisois was that great tall lad, half lacquey, half peasant, 
whom we saw announcing the dinner at the Chateau de Brage- 
lonne, and whom Athos had christened by the name of his 
province. 

Five minutes after this order had been given, Raoul entered. 

“Viscount,” said Athos, “you will escort his Lordship to 
his hotel, and allow no one to come near him.” 

“ Ah, Count,” said De Winter, “ for whom, then, do you take 
me?” 

“ For a stranger who does not know Paris,” replied Athos, 
“and to whom the Viscount will show the way.” 

De Winter pressed his hand. 

“ Grimaud,” said Athos, “put yourself at the head of the 
troop and beware of the monk!” 

Grimaud started; then he nodded his head and awaited 
their departure, caressing, with a silent eloquence, the butt- 
end of his musket. 

“ Till to-morrow, Count,” said De Winter. 

¢ Yes, my Lord.” 

The little troop went toward the Rue Saint Louis — Olivain 
trembling like Sosia at every doubtful gleam of light; Blaisois 
sufficiently bold, because he did not know that they incurred 
any danger; Tony looking from right to left, but unable to 
say one word, for he could not speak French. 
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De Winter and Raoul walked side by side and conversed 
together. 

Grimaud, who, according to Athos’s command, led the party, 
with torch in one hand and his musket in the other, reached 
Lord de Winter’s hotel, rapped at the door with his knuckles, 
and when it was opened, bowed to his Lordship without say- 
ing 2, word. 

They returned back in the same order. Grimaud’s piercing 
eyes saw nothing suspicious, except a kind of shadow hidden 
at the corner of the Rue Guénégaud and the quay; and he 
fancied that he had before, on passing, remarked this lurking 
night-watcher who attracted his eyes. He spurred toward 
him; but before he could reach him the shadow had disap- 
peared down a lane, where Grimaud did not consider it pru- 
dent to follow him. 

They gave Athos an account of the success of the expedi- 
tion ; and then, as it was ten o’clock, retired to their sleeping- 
rooms. 

The next morning, on opening his eyes, Athos, in his turn, 
perceived Raoul by his bedside. The young man was com- 
pletely dressed, and reading a new work by M. Chapelain. 

“ Already up, Raoul?” said the Count. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the youth, with some slight hesitation. 
“T have slept badly.” 

“You, Raoul!—you slept badly! Did anything worry 
you?” asked Athos. 

“Sir, you will say that I am in great haste to leave you, 
seeing that I am as yet scarcely arrived; but”? — 

“So you had only two days’ leave of absence, Raoul ? ” 

“On the contrary, I have ten. I was not intending to go 
to the camp.” 

Athos smiled. 

‘Where then,” said he — “ unless it be a secret, Viscount ? 
You are nearly a man, since you have made your first cam- 
paign; and you have thus acquired the right of going where 
you like, without saying anything to me.” 

“Never, sir,” said Raoul; “so long as I have the happiness 
of possessing you as my guardian, shall I think myself at 
liberty to free myself from a guardianship that is so dear to 
me. But I should like to pass a single day only at Blois. Ah, 
sir, you look as if you were going to laugh at me.” 

“No, on the contrary,” said Athos, suppressing a sigh — 
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“no, I do not laugh, Viscount. You wish to revisit Blois, 
and it is quite natural.” 

“Then you will allow me!” exclaimed Raoul, quite de- 
lighted. 

“ Assuredly, Raoul.” 

“And you are not secretly displeased, sir ? ” 

“Not at all. Why should I be displeased at what makes 
you happy ?” 

“ Ah, sir, how good you are!” exclaimed the youth, making 
a motion as if to fall on Athos’s neck; but respect restrained 
hin, 

Athos opened his arms. 

“Then I may set off directly ? ” 

«When you please, Raoul.” 

Raoul took three steps, to leave the room. 

“T have thought of one thing, sir,” said he: “it is that I 
am indebted to Madame la Duchesse de Chevreuse for my 
kind introduction to the Prince.” 

“And that you owe her some thanks —is it not so, Raoul ?” 

“It appears so to me, sir; but you must decide it.” 

“Go by the Hotel de Luynes, Raoul, and inquire whether 
the Duchess can receive you. I perceive with pleasure that 
you do not forget the courtesies of society. You will take 
Grimaud and Olivain.” : 

“ Both of them, sir?” demanded Raoul, with astonishment. 

“Yes, both.” 

Raoul bowed and left the room. 

On seeing him shut the door, and hearing his joyous and 
ringing voice call Grimaud and Olivain, Athos sighed. 

“It is very soon to leave me,” thought he, shaking his head; 
“but he obeys the usual law. Nature is thus constituted, and 
ever looks forward. He certainly still loves that young girl ; 
but will he love me less because he loves others? ” 

And Athos internally confessed that he did not expect such 
a prompt departure; but his own feelings were forgotten by 
Athos in the thought that Raoul was ‘so happy. 

At ten o’clock everything was ready for the departure. 
While Athos was looking at Raoul, who was mounting his 
horse, a lacquey arrived from Madame de Chevreuse. He was 
commissioned to tell the Count de la Fére that she had heard 
of her young protégé’s return, as also of his conduct in the battle, 
and that she would be much pleased to congratulate him. 
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“Inrorm the Duchess,” replied Athos, “that the Viscount is 
just mounting his horse to proceed to the Hotel de Luynes.” 

Having given fresh instructions to Grimaud, Athos waived 
his hand to Raoul to depart. 

Moreover, on reflection, Athos thought that perhaps, after 
all, there was no harm in Raoul leaving Paris at this moment. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


ANOTHER QUEEN WHO ASKS ASSISTANCE. 


AtHos had sent to Aramis in the morning, and had de- 
spatched the letter by Blaisois, the only servant he had left. 
Blaisois found Bazin putting on his beadle’s gown; he was 
this day on duty at. Notre Dame. 

Athos had directed Blaisois to endeavour to see Aramis him- 
_ self. So Blaisois, a tall, awkward lad who thought of nothing 
but his instructions, had inquired for the Abbé d’Herblay ; and, 
in spite of Bazin’s assurances that he was not at home, had per- 
sisted in such a manner that Bazin flew into a rage. Blaisois, 
seeing Bazin in his clerical costume, had paid but little atten- 
tion to his denials, and wished to pass further ; Imagining that 
the man with whom he was dealing was gifted with all the 
virtues of his garb — that is to say, with Christian charity 
and patience. 

But Bazin, always a Musketeer’s lacquey when his blood 
rose, seized a broom-handle and began to thrash Blaisois, 
exclaiming : 

“You have insulted the Church, my friend, — you have 
insulted the Church! ” 

At this unusual noise Aramis made his appearance, cau- 
tiously opening his bedroom door. 

Bazin now respectfully placed his broom-handle on end, as 
he had seen the Swiss place his halberd at Notre Dame; and 
Blaisois, with a reproachful glance at the Cerberus, drew the 
letter from his pocket and presented it to Aramis. 

“From the Comte de la Fare ?” said Aramis ; “very well.” 

And he retired, without even asking the cause of all the 
disturbance. 

Blaisois returned sorrowfully to the Hotel du Grand Roi 
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Charlemagne. Athos inquired whether he had executed his 
commission. Blaisois recounted his adventure. 

“Silly fellow!” said Athos, laughing. “So you did not say 
that you came from me? ” 

SONOS Sin.” 

“And what did Bazin say when he found that you were in 
my service ?” 

“ Ah, sir, he made me all sorts of excuses, and obliged me 
to drink two glasses of capital Muscat wine in which he made 
me sop three or fourexcellent biscuits. But, for all that, he is 
a devil of a brute. A beadle! Fie on him!” 

“ Good,” said Athos; “as Aramis has received my letter, he 
will come at all events.” 

At ten o’clock Athos, with his usual punctuality, was on the 
Louvre bridge. He there met Lord de Winter, who arrived 
at the same time. 

They waited about ten minutes. 

Lord de Winter was beginning to fear that Aramis would 
not come. 

“ Patience,” said Athos, who kept his eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion of the Rue du Bac — “ patience! Yonder is an abbé, who 
is just giving a cuff toa man and bowing toa woman. That 
must be Aramis.” 

In fact, it was he. A young city fellow, idly gaping, stood 
in his way, and Aramis, whom he had bespattered, had sent 
him ten paces back with a blow of his fist. Almost at the 
same moment one of his fair penitents had passed him, and, as 
she was young and pretty, he had bowed to her with a most 
gracious smile. 

In a moment Aramis was with them. 

There were, as may be imagined, hearty greetings between 
him and Lord de Winter. 

“Where are we going?” asked Aramis; “are we going to 
fight? Sacrebleu/ I have no sword this morning, and must 
return home to get one.” 

“ No,” said De Winter, “we are only going to pay a visit to 
her Majesty the Queen of England.” 

“ Ah, very well,” said Aramis. “And what is the object of 
this visit ? ” continued he, bending over to Athos’s ear, 

“ Faith, I have not the least idea; perhaps some testimony 
wanted of us.” 

“Can it be about that cursed affair?” said Aramis. “In 
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that case I should not much care to go, for it would be to re- 
ceive an admonition ; and since I have begun to give them to 
others, I do not relish receiving them myself.” 

“Tf that were the case,” replied Athos, “we should not be 
conducted to her Majesty by Lord de Winter, for he would 
deserve his share; he was one of us.” 

“ Ah, yes, that is true. Come along, then.” 

Having reached the Louvre, Lord de Winter entered first. 
The door was attended by a single porter only. As it was 
daylight, Athos, Aramis, and the Englishman could perceive 
the frightful nakedness of the dwelling which a niggardly 
charity conceded to the unfortunate queen. Large rooms 
despoiled of their furniture; dilapidated walls on which shone, 
here and there, patches of old gilt mouldings which had resisted 
the desolation ; windows that would not shut, and that wanted 
glass; no carpets, no guards, no lacqueys — this was what first 
attracted Athos’s attention, and he silently pointed it out to 
Aramis by touching him with his elbow. 

“Mazarin is better lodged,” said Aramis. 

“ Mazarin is almost king,” said Athos, “and Madame Hen- 
rietta is almost no longer a queen.” 

“If you would deign to cultivate your wit, Athos,” said 
Aramis, “I verily believe that you would have more than that 
poor M. de Voiture.” 

Athos smiled. 

The Queen appeared to have been impatiently awaiting 
their arrival, for at the first sound she heard in the ante- 
chamber, she came to the door to receive the courtiers of 
her distress. 

“ Enter, and welcome, gentlemen,” said she. 

The gentlemen entered, and at first remained standing; but 
on a sign which the Queen gave them to sit down, Athos was 
the first to obey her. He was serious and calm; but Aramis 
was furious. This regal penury had exasperated him; his eyes 
sought out every fresh proof of the poverty which he dis- 
covered. 

“You are observing my luxury,” said the Queen, casting a 
melancholy look around her. 

“Madame,” replied Aramis, “I beg your Majesty’s pardon, 
but I could not restrain my indignation on beholding a 
daughter of Henry IV. treated in this manner at the French 
Court.” 
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“This gentleman is not a cavalier, is he?” asked the 
Queen, turning to Lord de Winter. 

“The gentleman is the Abbé d’Herblay,” he replied. 

Aramis coloured. 

“ Madame,” said he, “I am an abbé, it is true ; but it is con- 
trary to my inclination. I had no partiality for the little 
collar; my cassock is only held on by a single button, and I 
am always ready again to become a Musketeer. This morning, 
ignorant that I was to have the honour of seeing your Majesty, 
I muffled myself up in this dress; but I am not the less a 
man whom your Majesty will find most devoted to your 
service in anything that you may please to command.” 

“The Chevalier d’Herblay,” said De Winter, “is one of 
those valiant Musketeers of his Majesty Louis XIII. of whom 
_ I spoke to you, madame.” Then turning toward Athos: “This 
gentleman,” he continued, “is the noble Comte de la Fare 
whose lofty reputation is so well known to your Majesty.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Queen, “some years ago I was sur- 
rounded by nobles, treasures, and armies, and at a wave of 
my hand they were ready to serve me. Now look around 
you —it will doubtless surprise you— but to accomplish a 
plan which may save my life, I have only Lord de Winter, a 
friend of twenty years’ standing, and you, gentlemen, whom I 
now see for the first time, and whom I only know as my com- 
patriots.” 

“Tt is sufficient, madame,” said Aramis, with a low bow, “if 
the lives of three men can redeem yours.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen; but listen to me,” she continued: 
“JT am not only the most wretched of queens, but the most 
unhappy of mothers and the most desperate of wives. My 
children, at least two of them,—the Duke of York and the 
Princess Charlotte, — are at a distance from me, exposed to 
the attempts of the ambitious and the machinations of their 
enemies. The King, my husband, drags on such a miserable 
existence in England that it is not saying much when I affirm 
that he seeks death as an aileviation. Here, gentlemen, is a 
letter which my Lord de Winter brought me. Read it.” 

Athos and Aramis excused themselves. 

“ Read,” said the Queen. 

Athos then read aloud the letter in which, as we have seen, 
Charles asked for the hospitality of France. 

“ Well?” said Athos, when he had finished the perusal, 
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“ Well,” said the Queen, “he has refused it.” 

The two friends exchanged a disdainful smile. 

“ And now, madame, what must we do?” demanded Athos. 

“ Have you, then, some compassion for so much misfortune ? ” 
said the Queen, with emotion.’ 

“T have had the honour of requesting your Majesty to state 
what you wish M. d’Herblay and myself to do for you; we 
are ready.” 

“ Ah, sir, you have indeed a noble heart!” exclaimed the 
Queen, with a burst of gratitude; while Lord de Winter looked 
at her as much as to say: 

“Did I not answer for them ? ” 

“ But you, sir?” said the Queen, turning to Aramis. 

“I, madame?” he replied; “wherever the Count goes, 
were it even unto death, I follow, without asking why; but 
when your Majesty’s service is the question,” he added, look- 
ing at the Queen with all the grace of his youth, “then I pre- 
cede the Count.” 

“ Well, then, gentlemen,” said the Queen, “ since this is the 
case, — since you are willing to serve a poor princess whom 
all the world abandons, — see what I wish you to do for me. 
The King stands alone, with the exception of some gentlemen 
whom he fears to lose any day, in the midst of the Scotch 
whom he distrusts, although he is himself a Scotchman. Since 
Lord de Winter has left him, Iam dying with fear for hin, 
gentlemen. Well, then, perhaps I require far too much from 
you — for I have, in fact, no right to ask anything: go to 
England, join the King, be his friends, his guardians, march 
by his side in battle, keep near him in the interior of his 
dwelling, where snares are daily laid for him much more 
dangerous than the. perils of war; and in exchange for this 
sacrifice which you will make me, gentlemen, I promise — not 
to recompense you, for I believe that the expression would 
wound your feelings, but —to love you as a sister, and to 
prefer you to every one except my husband and children. This 
I swear in the presence of God!” 

And the Queen raised her eyes, slowly and solemnly, toward 
heaven. 

“ Madame,” said Athos, “when must we depart ? ” 

“Then you consent?” said the Queen, with great joy. 

“Yes, madame; only your Majesty goes too far, I think, in 
engaging to overwhelm us with a friendship far beyond our 
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deserts. We are serving God, madame, by saving a king so 
unfortunate and a queen so virtuous. Madame, we are yours, 
body and soul!” 

“Ah, gentlemen,” said the Queen, affected even to tears, 
“behold the first moment of joy and hope that. I have 
experienced for five years. Yes, you serve God; and since 
my power is far too limited to recompense such a service, He 
will reward you — He who reads in my heart all the gratitude 
that I feel for you. Save my husband — save the King; and 
although you may not see the reward which may redound to 
you on earth for such a noble action, yet let me hope that I 
may see you to thank you for it. Im the meantime, I will 
wait. Have you any commission to give me? I am from this 
moment your friend; and since you employ yourselves in my 
affairs, I ought to oceupy myself with yours.” 

“Madame,” said Athos, “I have nothing to ask of your 
Majesty but your prayers.” 

“ And I,” said Aramis, “am a solitary being in the world: 
I have only to serve your Majesty.” 

The Queen held out her hand to them, which they kissed ; 
and she said to Lord de Winter in a low voice: 

“ If you want money, my Lord, do not hesitate one moment: 
break the jewels I gave you, separate the diamonds from them 
and sell them to a Jew; they will produce from fifty to sixty 
thousand livres. Spend all, if necessary ; but let these gentle- 
men be treated as they deserve — that is to say, like kings.” 

The Queen had prepared two letters, one written by herself, 
one by the Princess, her daughter. Both were addressed. to 
King Charles. She gave one to Athos and one to Aramis, in 
order that, if any chance should separate them, they might 
be able to make themselves known to the King. They then 
retired. 

At the bottom of the staircase Lord de Winter stopped. 

“You go your way, gentlemen,” said he, “and I will go 
mine, that we may not excite any suspicion; and this evening, 
at nine o’clock, let us meet at the Porte Saint Denis. We will 
go with my horses as far as they can carry us, and then we 
will take post. Again, my good friends, I thank you — thank 
you in my own name and in the Queen’s.” 

The three gentlemen shook hands, Lord de Winter went 
down the Rue Saint Honoré, and Athos and Aramis remained 
together. 
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“ Well,” said Aramis when they were alone, “what do you 
think of this affair, my dear Count ?” 

“A bad one —a very bad one!” replied Athos. 

“But you undertook it with enthusiasm.” 

‘As I shall always undertake the defence of a great princi- 
ple, my dear D’Herblay. Kings can be strong only through 
the nobles, but the nobles can be great only through royalty. 
Let us then support monarchy, for by that means we support 
ourselves.” ; 

“We shall be assassinated over there,” said Aramis. “TI 
hate the English; they are coarse, as all people are who drink 
beer.” 

“Why, would it be better to remain here,” said Athos, “and 
to go and take a turn in the Bastille, or in the prison at Vin- 
cennes, for having helped the escape of the Duc de Beaufort ? 
Faith! Aramis, believe me, we have nothing to regret. We 
avoid a prison, and we act as heroes; the choice is easy.” 

“It is true; but under all circumstances it is necessary to 
revert to that first of all questions, —very foolish, I allow, 
yet indispensable, — have you any money ?” 

“Somewhere about a hundred pistoles, which my farmer 
sent me just as I was leaving Bragelonne. But of that I 
ought to leave about half for Raoul; a young gentleman 
must live properly. So I have only about fifty pistoles. And 
you?” 

“TI? Iam quite certain that, by turning out all my pockets 
and ransacking my drawers, I could not find ten louis. But, 
fortunately, Lord de Winter is rich.” 

“ Lord de Winter is, for the time, actually ruined, for Crom- 
well has taken possession of his revenues.” 

“See, now, how useful the Baron Porthos would be in this 
case,” said Aramis. 

“ And now do I regret D’Artagnan!” said Athos. 

“ What a fat purse!” 

“What a powerful sword!” 

“ Let us entice them away.” 

“This secret is not ours, Aramis; believe me, we must not 
admit any one to our confidence. Besides, by such a step we 
should appear to lack confidence in ourselves. Let us lament 
this to each other, but speak of it to no one else.” 

“You are right. What are you going to do from now till 
evening? I am obliged to put off two things.” 
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‘«« And are they things which can be put off ?” 

“Forsooth ! they must be.” 

“ And what are they ?” 

“ First, a sword-thrust to the coadjutor, whom I met last 
evening at Madame Rambouillet’s, and whom I found assum- 
ing a very singular tone toward me.” 

“ Fie! a duel between priests —a quarrel between allies!” 

“ What would you have, my dear? He is a fighter — so am 
I. He runs about the streets —so do I also. His cassock 


_ encumbers him, and I have quite enough of mine, I believe. 


I verily believe, sometimes, that he is Aramis and that I am 
the coadjutor, we so much resemble each other. This species 
of Sosia annoys and reduces me to a shadow. I am quite 
convinced that if I gave him a slap, as I did to that youngster 
who bespattered me this morning, it would change the face of 
affairs.” 

“And I, my dear Aramis,” quietly responded Athos, “am of 
Opinion that it would only change M. de Retz’s face; there- 


_ fore leave things as they are. Besides, you are neither of you 


your own masters ; you belong to the Queen of England, and 
he to the Fronde. So, if your second affair, which you regret 
that you cannot accomplish, be not of more consequence than 
the first ” — 

“Oh! that is very important.” — 

“ Then execute it immediately.” 

“ Unfortunately, I am not at liberty to perform it at what- 
ever hour I please. It was for the evening— late in the 
evening.” 

“T understand,” said Athos, smiling; “at midnight.” 

“ About that time.” 

“Why, my dear fellow! Such an affair as that may be 
deferred, and you will defer it, especially when you have such 
an excuse to give on your return.” 

“ Yes, if I should return.” 

“Tf you do not return, what difference does it make to you? 
Therefore be a little reasonable. Come, Aramis, you are no 
longer a boy of twenty, my friend.” 

“Much to my sorrow, mortdieu! Ah, if I were only 
twenty !” 

“ Yes, and I believe you would commit a precious number 
of follies,” said Athos. ‘ But we must separate. I have one 
or two visits to pay and a letter to write. Come, then, to take 
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me up at eight o’clock ; or do you prefer my expecting you to 
supper at seven ? ” 

“Very well. I have twenty visits to make and as many 
letters to write.” 

And upon this they separated. Athos paid a visit to 
Madame de Vendéme, left his card with the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, and wrote the following letter to D’Artagnan: 


“ Dear Friend : 


“Iam now setting off with Aramis on an important affair. 

I would bid you farewell, but have no time. Do not forget 
that I write to tell you how much I love you. 

“ Raoul is gone to Blois, and does not know of my departure. 

Watch over him as much as you can during my absence ; and 

should you by chance hear nothing of me for three months, tell 

him to open a sealed packet, addressed to him, which he will 


Jind at Blois, in my bronze casket, of which I send you the 


key. 
“Embrace Porthos for Aramis and for myself. Au revoir / 
perhaps adieu!” 


And he sent the letter by Blaisois. 

At the appointed hour Aramis arrived. He was dressed as 
a cavalier, and had at his side that good old sword which he 
had so often drawn, and which he was more than ever ready 
to draw. 

“There now!” said he, “I decidedly think that we are 
wrong to go off in this manner, without a word of farewell to 
Porthos and D’Artagnan.” 

“ The thing is done, my dear friend,” said Athos; “I have 
provided for that. I have saluted them, both for you and my- 
self.” 

“ You are an admirable man, my dear Count,” said Aramis ; 
“you think of everything.” 

“ Well, now, are you reconciled to this journey ?” 

“ Entirely so; and, now that I have thought it over, I am 
glad to leave Paris at this moment.” a 

“And so am I,” replied Athos. “TI only regret that I have 
not embraced D’Artagnan; but the demon is so sly that he 
would have guessed our projects.” 

When supper was over, Blaisois entered. 

“Sir,” said he, “here is M. D’Artagnan’s answer.” 
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“But did I not tell you that it required no answer, you 
fool?” said Athos. 

“ And so I went off without waiting for one; but he called 
me back and gave me this.” And he handed Athos a little 
leather bag, round and metallic-sounding. 

Athos opened it, and first drew out a small note couched in 
these terms : 


“ My dear Count : 


“When any one travels, and especially for three months, one 
never has enough of money. Now, I remember our days of 
poverty, and send you half my purse ; it is the money that I 
succeeded in sweating out of Mazarin ; therefore do not make 
too bad a use of it, I beg of you. 

“As to not seeing you again, I do not believe aword of it. 
With such a sword and such a heart as you have, you must 
make your way through anything. 

“ So au revoir and not adieu. 

“Tt is superfluous to say that from the first day that I saw 
— Raoul, I loved him as if he was my own child ; yet believe me 
that I sincerely pray God that I may not become his father, 
although I should be proud of such a son. 

“ Your D’ Artagnan. 

“PS. It is, of course, understood that the fifty louis which 
I send belong to you as well as to Aramis, and to Aramis as 
well as to you.” 


Athos smiled, and his beautiful eyes were dimmed by a tear. 
D’Artagnan, whom he had loved so tenderly, then still loved 
him — devoted though he was to Mazarin. 

“ By my faith, here are fifty louis,” said Aramis, pouring 
them on the table, “all with the effigy of Louis XIII. Well, 
what will you do with this money, Count ? Do you mean to 
keep or return it ?” 

“JT shall keep it, Aramis; and even if I did not need it, I 
should keep it. What is so generously offered should be as 
generously accepted. Take twenty-five, Aramis, and give me 
the other five-and-twenty.” 

“Very good. I am glad that you agree with me. There, 
now, let us be off.” 

“ When you please. But have you no servant ?” 

“No; that ass of a Bazin has had the folly to become a 
beadle, as you know, so that he cannot leave Notre Dame.” 
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“Very well, then you shall take Blaisois, for I do not know 
what to do with him, as I already have Grimaud.” 

“ Willingly,” said Aramis. 

At that moment Grimaud appeared at the door. 

“ Ready,” said he, with his usual brevity. 

“ Let us start, then,” said Athos. 

The horses, ready saddled, were awaiting them. The two 
friends mounted, as did the lacqueys. At the corner of the 
quay they met Bazin, running and out of breath. 

“‘ Ah, sir,” said he, “God be praised! I am in time.” 

“ What is the matter ? ” 

“M. Porthos has just left the house, and left this for you, 
saying that it was of great consequence and must be delivered 
before your departure.” 

“ Good,” said Aramis, taking a purse which Bazin held out 
to him; “what is this?” 

“Stop, M. VAbbé; there is also a letter.” 

“You know that I told you if you called me anything but 
Chevalier I would break your bones! Give me the letter.” 

“ How will you read it?” said Athos; “it is as dark as an 
oven.” 

“ Wait,” said Bazin; and striking his steel he lighted a 
small twisted taper, which he used for lighting his candles. 

By the light of this taper Aramis read : 


“ My dear D’ Herblay : 


“TI hear from D’ Artagnan, who saluted me from you and the 
Comte de la Fere, that you are going on an expedition that 
may last two or three months. As I know that you do not like 
| asking aid of your friends, I offer it to you. I send two hun- 
dred pistoles, which you may use and return whenever it may 
be convenient. Do not fear that you are incommoding me ; if 
L want money, I will send for it from one of my chdieaux ; 
at Bracieux, alone, I have twenty thousand livres in gold. So 
if I do not send you any more, it is because I fear that you 
would not accept of a larger sum. 

“TI write to you because you know that the Comte de la 
Fre somewhat overawes me, in spite of myself, although I 
love him with all my heart; but of course you understand 
that what I offer to you I at the same time offer to him. 

“Tam, as I hope you well know, your most devoted 

“ Du Vallon de Braciewx de Pierrefonds.” 
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“ Well,” said Aramis, ‘what do you say to that ? ” 

“JT say, my dear D’Herblay, that it is almost sacrilege to 
doubt Providence when one has such friends.” 

“ Therefore ”? — 

“ Therefore let us share Porthos’s pistoles, as we have shared 
D’Artagnan’s louis.” 

The division being made by the light of Bazin’s taper, the 
two friends pursued their journey. 

A quarter of an hour later they were at the Porte Saint 
Denis, where Lord de Winter met them. 


4 


CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT THE FIRST IMPULSE IS ALWAYS 
THE BEST. 


Tux three gentlemen took the Picardie road; that road so 
well known to them recalled to Athos and Aramis some of the 
most picturesque recollections of their youth. 

“If Mousqueton were with us,” said Athos, on reaching the 
spot where they had the dispute with the paviours, “ how he 
would shudder on passing by this place! Do you recollect, 
Aramis? It was here that he was struck by that famous 
ball.” 

“Faith, and I would permit him to do so,” said Aramis; 
“for I feel myself shuddering at the recollection. There, 
just beyond that tree, is a little spot where I verily thought I 
was dying.” 

They continued their journey. It was soon Grimaud’s turn 
to ransack his memory. Having reached the front of the inn 
where he and his master had enjoyed such an enormous ban- 
quet, he went up to Athos, and, pointing to the air-hole of the 
cellar, said to him : 

“ Sausages |” 

Athos began to laugh; and that folly of his youth appeared 
to him as amusing as if any one had related it of another 
person. 

After a journey of two days and a night they reached 
Boulogne, on a most beautiful evening. It was then compara- 
tively a deserted town, entirely built on the height. What 
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is now called the lower town was not then in existence. Bou 
logne occupied a formidable position. 

On reaching the gates of the town: 

“ Gentlemen,” said De Winter, “let us here separate, as we 
did in Paris, to avoid suspicion. I know a tavern which is 
but little frequented, but the master of which is wholly de- 
voted to me. I will go there, for I expect to find some letters 
waiting for me. But do you go to the first tavern in the town, 
— LP Epée du Grand Henri, for instance, —there refresh your- 
selves, and in two hours proceed to the jetty; our boat should 
be waiting for us there.” 

Matters being thus arranged, Lord de Winter proceeded 
along the exterior boulevards, to enter by another gate, while 
the two friends went in by the one where they were; about 
two hundred yards farther on they found the tavern indicated. 

They baited their horses without having them unsaddled. 
The lacqueys supped, for it was beginning to grow late; and 
the two masters, very impatient to embark, ordered them to 
follow them to the jetty, with strict injunctions not to ex- 
change a single word with any one whatever. It may be 
readily imagined that this order referred to Blaisois only ; for 
as regarded Grimaud, it had for a long time been superfluous. 

Athos and Aramis went down to the harbour. 

By their dust-covered dress, and by a certain air of careless 
ease which always distinguishes men accustomed to travel, the 
two friends attracted the attention of some loungers. 

They saw one, more particularly, on whom their arrival 
seemed to make some impression. This man, who had first 
attracted their attention for the same reason that had drawn 
on them the observation of others, was walking up and down 
the jetty with a melancholy air; but from the moment that he 
saw them he did not cease to regard them attentively, and 
seemed to be most anxious to address them. 

He was young and pale, with eyes of such a doubtful blue 
that they appeared to contract and dilate like those of a tiger, 
according to the colours they reflected. His gait, in spite of 
the slowness and irregularity of his pace, was stiff and formal. 
He was dressed in black, and had a long sword, which he 
carried gracefully enough. 

Having reached the jetty, Athos and Aramis stopped to look 
at a small boat moored to a post, and already prepared as if 
it was waiting for some one. 
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“Tt is ours, no doubt,” said Athos. 

“ Yes,” said Aramis; “and the sloop yonder, with her sails 
set, looks as if it was the one that is to carry us to our desti- 
nation. Now,’ he continued, “I hope De Winter will not 
make us wait; it is not very amusing to remain here — there is 
not a single woman to be seen.” 

“ Hush!” said Athos; ‘‘some one is listening.” 

In fact, while the two friends were making their examina- 
tion, the gentleman who had been walking up and down be- 
hind them suddenly stopped when Lord de Winter’s name 
was mentioned; but as his countenance. betrayed no emotion 
on hearing this name, he might have stopped entirely by 
chance. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the young man, bowing with much ease 
and politeness, “pardon my curiosity, but I perceive that you 
are come from Paris, or, at least, that you are strangers to 
Boulogne.” 

“ Yes, sir, we are come from Paris,” replied Athos, with 
equal courtesy; “is there anything we can do for you?” 

“ Sir,” said the young man, “ would you be so kind as to tell 
me if it is true that Cardinal Mazarin is no longer minister ? ” 

“ That is a singular question,” said Aramis. 

“ He is, and he is not,’’ replied Athos; “that is to say, while 
one-half of France rejects him, he, by means of intrigue and 
promises, causes himself to be supported by the other half; 
and that may last some time, you see.” 

“Then, sir,’ continued the stranger, “he is neither a fugi- 
tive nor in prison.” 

“No, sir; not at present, at any rate.” 

“ Gentlemen, accept my thanks for your politeness,” said the 
young man, taking his departure. 

« And what do you think of this inquisitive person ? ” asked 
Aramis. 

«“ Why, that he is either a countryman who does not know 
what to do with himself, or a spy seeking information.” 

«“ And yet you answered him in this manner!” 

«‘ Nothing would have justified me in answering him other- 
wise. He was polite to me, and I was the same to him.” 

“But yet, if he was a spy ” — 

«“ And what can a spy do? Weare no longer living in the 
times of Cardinal Richelieu, who closed the ports, even on a 
simple suspicion.” 
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“Still, you were wrong in answering him as you did,” said 
Aramis, following the young man with his eyes until he had 
disappeared behind the sand-hills along the shore. 

“And you,” said Athos, “forgot that you were very impru- 
dent in mentioning Lord de Winter’s name. Do you forget 
that when he heard that name the young man stopped ? ” 

“For which reason you were more especially bound to tell 
him to go about his business, when he addressed you.” 

“ A quarrel ? ” said Athos. 

“And how long is it since a quarrel has frightened you ?” 

“A quarrel always alarms me when I am expected any- 
where, and when the quarrel may prevent my reaching the 
place. Besides, shall I confess one thing to you? I also was 
curious to have a near view of that young man.” 

“And why so?” 

“ Aramis, perhaps you will laugh at me, you will say that I 
am always harping on the same string, and that I am the most 
timid of visionaries.” 

“Well?” 

“Whom do you think that young man resembles ? ” 

“In ugliness or in beauty ?” asked Aramis. 

“In ugliness, so far as a man can resemble a woman.” 

“ Ah, pardieu!” exclaimed Aramis; “you make me think. 
No, my dear friend, you are no visionary ; and now that I 
reflect — yes, you are actually right; that mouth, delicate 
and compressed, those eyes, which appear always to follow the 
emotions of the soul and not of the heart, —he is one of 
milady’s bastards.” 

“ And you laugh, Aramis? ” 

“ Merely from habit, that is all; for I protest that I should not 
relish, any more than you would, to meet that snake in my path.” 

“ Ah, there comes De Winter now,” said Athos. 

“Good!” cried Aramis ; “only one thing is now wanting — 
we shall have to wait for our lacqueys.” 

“No,” said Athos, “I can see them; they are following his 
Lordship. I can distinguish Grimaud by his stiff way of hold- 
ing his head and by his long legs; and Tony is carrying our. 
carbines.” 

“So are we going to embark at night?” exclaimed Aramis, 
casting a glance at the west, where the sun had left nothing 
but a golden cloud, which appeared gradually to be extinguished 
as it sank into the sea. 
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“ It is most probable,” replied Athos. 

“The devil!” replied Aramis. “TI like the sea little enough 
by day, but still less at night. The roar of the waves, the 
howling of the winds, the horrible motion of the vessel, —I 
confess that I should prefer the monastery at Noisy.” 

Athos smiled in his melancholy way ; for while he was listen- 
ing to what his friend said, he was evidently thinking of some- 
thing else. He went towards De Winter, and Aramis followed. 

“What is the matter with our friend?” exclaimed Aramis ; 
‘he looks like one of Dante’s damned, whose neck Satan has 
twisted round till his nose is over his heels. What the plague 
is he looking back at so earnestly ? ” 

On perceiving them Lord de Winter quickened his pace, 
and came up to them with remarkable rapidity. 

“ What is the matter with you, my Lord ?” inquired Athos, 
“and what has put you so much out of breath?” 

«“ Nothing,” replied De Winter, “nothing; and yet I fancied 
that on passing near those sand-hills ”— 

And he again turned round. 

Athos looked at Aramis. 

“ But let us be off,” continued De Winter; “let us be off. 
The boat must be waiting for us, and yonder is our sloop at 
anchor. You can see it from hence. I wish I was on board 
of her.” 

And he again turned round. 

« Ah,” said Aramis, “have you forgotten something ? ” 

“No, I was worried a little.” 

“‘ He saw him,” said Athos to Aramis in a low voice. 

They had reached the steps that led to the boat. De Winter 
first made the lacqueys go down with the arms; the porters 
followed with the luggage; and then he himself began to de- 
scend. 

At that moment Athos perceived on the seashore, parallel 
to the jetty, a man who quickened his pace as if anxious to be 
a witness of their embarkation at the other side of the harbour, 
distant about twenty yards. In the midst of the descending 
shadows, Athos fancied he could recognise the young man who 
had accosted them. 

“Oh, ho,” said he, “ can he really be a spy, and would he 
oppose our embarkation ? ” 

But if this was really the stranger’s intention, it was now 
somewhat too late to put it into execution, and Athos de- 
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scended the stairs; but he did not lose sight of the young man, 
who, to make a short cut, had got on a sluice-gate. 

‘“‘ He really has a design on us,” said Athos; “ but neverthe- 
less let us embark; and once out at sea, let him come if he 
will.” 

And Athos leaped into the boat, which was immediately cast 
loose from its moorings, and began to leave the jetty under the 
impulse of four strong rowers. 

But the young man followed, or rather preceded, the boat, 
which was obliged to pass between the end of the jetty com- 
manded by the lantern which had just been lighted and a rock 
that jutted out. They saw him climb up the rock, so as to 
stand above the boat as’ she was passing. 

“Ah, ha,” said Aramis to Athos; “that young man is 
certainly a spy.” 

“What young man ?” asked Lord de Winter, turning round. 

“ Why, he who followed us, who spoke to us, and who is now 
waiting for us yonder.” 

De Winter turned and looked in the direction Aramis 
pointed. The lantern illumined the little strait through which 
they were just about to pass, as well as the rock on which the 
young man was standing, with bare head and arms folded. 

“Tt is he!” exclaimed Lord de Winter, seizing Athos’s arm, 
— “it is he! I fancied that I saw him, and I was not mis- 
taken.” 

“ And who is he?” asked Aramis. 

“ Milady’s son!” replied Athos. 

“The monk !” cried Grimaud. 

The young man heard these words. It even seemed as if he 
was going to throw himself over, so close did he stand to the 
very edge of the rock, bending over the sea. 

“Yes, it is I, uncle, —I, Milady’s son, —I, the monk, —I, 
the secretary and friend of Cromwell! And I know you — 
you and your companions.” 

There were in that boat three men who were certainly brave, 
and whose courage no one would have dared to impugn; yet 
at that voice, at that accent, at that gesture, they felt the cold 
shudder of terror run through their veins. And Grimaud’s 
hair actually bristled on his head, and the perspiration trickled 
from his brow. 

“Ah!” said Aramis, “is that your nephew, is that the monk, 
is that Milady’s son, as he says ? ” 
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“ Alas! it is so,” murmured De Winter. 

“ Well, then, wait,” said Aramis. 

And with that terrible coolness which he exhibited on all 
great emergencies, he seized one of the muskets that Tony 
held, cocked it, and took a steady aim at the man, who 
remained standing on the rock like the angel of malediction. 

“Fire!” cried Grimaud, carried away by his feelings. 

Athos threw himself on the barrel of the musket and 
prevented the shot being fired. 

“The devil take you!” cried Aramis; “I had him com- 
pletely at my mercy! I should have hit him full in the 
heart.” os 

“Tt is quite enough to have killed the mother,” said Athos 
in a hollow voice. 

“The mother was a wretch, who had attacked us all, either 
personally or through those we loved.” 

“Yes, but the son has not injured us in any manner.” 

Grimaud, who had risen to see the effect of the shot, fell 
back in utter despair, clasping his hands. 

The young man burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ Ah, and it is really you!” he cried; “it is really you! 
Now I know you!” 

His harsh laugh and threatening words passed over the 
boat, borne along by the breeze, and were lost amid the deep 
shades of the horizon. 

Aramis shuddered. 

“Be calm,” said Athos. “ What! are we no longer men ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Aramis; “but that is a demon; and just 
ask the uncle if I should have been wrong in relieving him of 
his dear nephew.” 

De Winter only answered by a sigh. 

«All would have been over,” continued Aramis. “Ah! I 
much fear, Athos, that you made me do a foolish thing, with 
your wisdom.” 

Athos took Lord de Winter’s hand, and, endeavouring to turn 
the conversation: ‘When Shall we reach England ?” he asked. 

But Lord de Winter did not hear his words, and did not 
reply. 

‘s ae Athos,” said Aramis, ‘perhaps there would still be 
time. See, he is still in the same place.” 

Athos turned with reluctance. The sight of this young 
man was evidently painful to him. In fact, he was still stand- 
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ing on the rock, the light from the lantern forming a sort of 
halo around him. 

“But what is he doing at Boulogne?” demanded Athos, 
who, being so deep a reasoner, always sought for the cause, 
caring but little about the effect. 

“He was following me— he was following me,” said De 
Winter, who this time heard Athos’s voice, which now cor- 
responded with his thoughts. 

“To follow you, my friend,” said Athos, “it would have 
been necessary for him to be aware of our departure; and 
moreover, on the contrary, he in all probability preceded us.” 

“Then I cannot understand anything about it,” said the 
Englishman, shaking his head like a man who thinks it useless 
to endeavour to struggle against a supernatural power. 

“ Positively, Aramis,” said Athos, “I begin to think that I 
was wrong in not letting you do as you wished.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Aramis; “you would make me 
ery, if I could.” 

Grimaud emitted a dull, grumbling sound, like a roar. 

At this moment the boat was hailed from the sloop. The 
pilot, who was seated at the helm, replied, and the boat 
approached the vessel. 

Men, lacqueys, and baggage were instantly on board. The 
master was only waiting for his passengers to sail; and 
scarcely had they set foot on deck before the schooner’s head 
was turned toward Hastings, where they were to land. 

At this moment the three friends involuntarily cast a last 
look at the rock, where the contour of the threatening shadow 
that pursued them was still visibly defined. 

Then a voice, even now, reached them, bearing with it this 
last threat : 

“We shall meet in England, gentlemen! ” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE TE DEUM FOR THE VICTORY AT LENS. 


Att that commotion which Queen Henrietta had observed, 
and the cause of which she vainly sought, was occasioned by 
the tidings of the victory of Lens, of which M. le Prince had 
made the Duc de Chatillon the bearer. The Duke had dis- 
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tinguished himself greatly in the affair; and he was, besides, 
ordered to suspend from the ceiling of Notre Dame twenty-two 
standards taken from the Lorrainers and the Spaniards. 

This news was decisive, and at once determined, in favour 
of the Court, the quarrel begun with the Parliament. All the 
imposts so summarily registered, and which the Parliament 
had opposed, had always been demanded for the ostensible 
purpose of upholding the honour of France, and with the for- 
tuitous hope of beating the enemy. But since Nordlingen, 
the army had only met with reverses; and the Parliament 
had therefore openly questioned Mazarin respecting the vic- 
tories so often promised, yet always deferred. Now, however, 
the troops had at last been engaged; they had triumphed, and 
their triumph was complete. So every one understood that 
this was a double victory for the Court — a victory in the 
interior as well ay on the frontiers; so much so that even the 
young King, on Learing the news, exclaimed : 

« Ah! gentlemen of the Parliament, we shall now see what 
you will say!” 

Whereupon the Queen pressed to her bosom the royal child, 
whose haughty and indomitable sentiments accorded so well 
with herown. A council was held the same evening, to which 
Marshal de la Meilleraie and M. de Villeroy had been sum- 
moned, because they adhered to Mazarin; Chavigny and Se- 
guier, because they hated the Parliament; and Guitaut and 
Comminges, because they were devoted to the Queen. 

The decision of the council had not transpired. It was 
only known that on the following Sunday a Te Deum 
would be chanted at Notre Dame to celebrate the victory 
of Lens. 

On the following Sunday, therefore, the Parisians awoke in 
high spirits. A Ze Dewm was, at that time, a grand affair ; this 
kind of ceremony had not then been abused, and it was effective. 
The sun seemed to share in the festival; it rose brilliantly 
and gilded the dark towers of the metropolis, already filled 


‘with an immense multitude of people; the most obscure streets 


of the City had assumed a holiday air, and all along the quays, 
endless throngs of citizens and artisans, of women and children, 
were seen going toward Notre Dame, like a river rushing back 
to its source. 

The shops were deserted, the houses were shut; every one 
wished to see the young King and his mother, and the famous 
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Cardinal Mazarin, whom they hated so much that no one 
liked to miss seeing him. 

Besides, the greatest liberty reigned amid this vast assem- 
blage. Every tone of opinion was openly expressed, and, so to 
speak, rang insurrection even as the thousand bells of the Paris- 
ian churches rang for the Ze Dewm. The police being under 
the control of the City itself, nothing threatening disturbed 
the concert of universal hatred, or froze the bitter words in 
slanderous mouths. 

Nevertheless, at eight o’clock in the morning the regiment 
of the Queen’s Guards, commanded by Guitaut, with Com- 
minges, his nephew, as his lieutenant, had, with drums and 
trumpets at their head, been drawn up en échelon from the 
Palais Royal to Notre Dame—a manceuvre which the Paris- 
ians had regarded with tranquillity, for they always delight in 
military music and glittering uniforms. 

Friquet was in his Sunday best ; and under the pretence of an 
inflaminatory swelling, which he had brought about temporarily 
by introducing a vast number of cherry-stones into one corner of 
his mouth, he had obtained from Bazin, his superior, leave of 
absence for the whole day. 

Bazin had at first refused this leave, for Bazin was in bad 
humour: first, because Aramis had departed without telling 
him where he was going; and, next, because he was to attend 
a Mass celebrated on account of a victory that did not accord 
with his own opinions. Bazin was a Frondeur, it must be 
remembered ; and if there had been any means by which the 
absence of a beadle could have been as easily effected as that 
of a simple choir boy on such a solemn occasion, he would cer- 
tainly have sent a request to the Archbishop similar to that 
which had just been made to himself. He had, therefore, as 
we have said, at first refused Friquet’s application ; but the 
inflammatory swelling had, even in Bazin’s presence, increased 
so much in size that, for the honour of the body of choir boys 
which would have been compromised by such a deformity, he 
had finally given a grumbling assent. At the church door Fri- 
quet had spit out his inflammatory swelling, and, at the same 
time, made in Bazin’s direction one of those impudent gestures 
that establish the superiority of the Parisian gamin to all 
the gamins in the universe. His duties at the tavern he had 
naturally enough got rid of by alleging that he was serving at 
a Mass at Notre Dame. 
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So Friquet was free, and, as we have said, had clothed him- 
self in his most sumptuous garb; he had, more especially, as a 
remarkable ornament of his person, one of those indescribable 
eaps which hold an intermediate rank between the bonnet of 
the middle age and the hatof Louis XIII. This curious head- 
piece had been fabricated for him by his mother, who either 
from caprice or from a want of uniform materials, had, in mak- 
ing it, shown herself so slightly attached to the harmony of 
colours that this masterpiece of the haberdashery of the seven- 
teenth century was yellow and green on one side, and white 
and red on the other. But Friquet, who had always loved 
variety in tones, was only the more proud of it, and the more 
triumphant. 

On leaving Bazin, Friquet set off, as hard as he could run, 
toward the Palais Royal, which he reached just as the regi- 
ment of Guards was coming out; and as he went expressly to 
enjoy the sight and to hear the music, he took his place at 
their head, beating the time with two pieces of slate, and 
occasionally changing from this exercise to that of the trumpet, 
which he imitated naturally with his mouth — in such a way, 
indeed, as had more than once gained for him praises from 
lovers of imitative harmony. 

This amusement lasted from the Barrier des Sergents to the 
Place Notre Dame, and Friquet thoroughly enjoyed it. But 
when the regiment halted, and the companies, in opening out, 
penetrated even to the heart of the City, resting on the end of 
the Rue Saint Christophe, almost to the Rue Cocatrix, where 
Broussel lived, then Friquet, remembering that he had not 
breakfasted, began to consider in what direction he could best 
turn in order to accomplish this important business of the day ; 
and having reflected seriously, he decided that the Councillor 
Brousell should bear the expense of his repast. 

Consequently, away he went, reached the councillor’s door 
quite out of breath, and knocked loudly. 

His mother, Broussel’s old servant, opened the door. 

“What are you doing, here, you good-for-nothing ?” said 
she, “and why are you not at Notre Dame?” 

«I was there, Mére Nanette,” said Friquet, “but I saw that 
some things were taking place that our Master Broussel ought 
to know, and with M. Bazin’s leave — you know M. Bazin, the 
beadle, Mére Nanette? —I am come to speak with M. 
Broussel.” 
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“And what do you want to say to M. Broussel, you booby ?” 

“T wish to speak to him myself.” 

“That is impossible; he is busy.” 

“Then I will wait,” said Friquet, whom this plan suited all 
the better, as he would take care to make good use of his 
time. 

And he climbed the stairs rapidly, while Dame Nanette fol- 
lowed him more slowly. 

“ But, tell me, what do you want with M. Broussel?” said 
she. 

“T want to tell him,” replied Friquet, bawling as loud as he 
could, “ that the whole regiment of Guards is come into this 
quarter. Now, as I have everywhere heard that there is ill- 
will against him at Court, I came to warn him, that he may 
put himself upon his guard.” ° 

Broussel heard the young rascal’s loud voice, and, delighted 
at his excess of zeal, he came down to the first story; for he 
really was at work in his cabinet on the second floor. 

“Ah, my friend,” said he, “what is the regiment of Guards 
to us? and are you not a simpleton to make such a fuss? Do 
you not know that it is usual to act as these gentlemen are 
doing, and that this regiment always lines the King’s route?” 

Friquet feigned astonishment, and twisting his new cap in 
his hands, he said: 

“Tt is not surprising that you know this, M. Broussel, — you, 
who know everything; but in God’s truth I didn’t know it! 
I thought I was giving you some good advice ; you ought not to 
be angry with me for it, Monsieur Broussel.” 

“Quite the contrary, my boy, quite the contrary; and your 
zeal pleases me. Dame Nanette, look for some of those apri- 
cots that Madame de Longueville sent us yesterday from Noisy, 
and give half a dozen of them, with a slice of nice bread, to 
your son.” 

“ Ah! thank you, Monsieur Broussel,” said Friquet, “thank 
you; I am very fond of apricots.” 

Broussel then went to his wife and called for breakfast. It 
was half-past nine. The councillor took his place near the 
window. The street was completely deserted ; but at a dis- 
tance was heard, like the noise of the rising tide, the vast mur- 
mur of the popular waves, which were already accumulating 
round Notre Dame. 

This noise redoubled when D’Artagnan came with a com: 
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pany of Musketeers, and stood at the doors of Notre Dame to — 
guard the service of the church. He had told Porthos to take 
advantage of the opportunity to witness the ceremony ; and 
Porthos, in grand costume and ‘mounted on his handsomest 
horse, was doing the part of an honorary Musketeer, as D’Ar- 
tagnan himself had formerly done. The sergeant of this com- 
pany, an old soldier of the Spanish wars, who had recognised 
in Porthos an ancient comrade, had soon imparted to those 
under his command the wonderful exploits of this giant, the 
pride of M. de Tréville’s ancient Musketeers. Porthos had, 
therefore, not only been well received by the company, but had 
even been regarded with admiration. 

At ten o’clock the cannon of the Louvre announced the 
King’s departure. A movement, like that of trees the tops of 
which are bent and tossed by a strong wind, ran through the 
multitude, which waved backward and forward behind the 
motionless muskets of the Guards. At last the King appeared, 
with the Queen, in a gilded carriage. Ten other carriages fol- 
lowed, filled with the ladies of honour, the officers of the royal 
household, and the whole Court. 

“ Vive le roi!” was the universal ery. 

The young King gravely put his head out of the coach door, 
looked sufficiently grateful, and even bowed slightly; this 
caused the shouts of the multitude to redouble. 

The procession advanced very slowly, and took nearly half 
an hour to pass over the distance between the Louvre and the 
Place Notre Dame. Having reached this spot, it gradually 
entered beneath the vast roof of the sombre cathedral, and the 
solemn service began. 

Just as the Court was taking its place, a carriage with the 
arms of Comminges left the line of the Court carriages and 
came slowly to the end of the now deserted Rue Saint Chris- 
tophe, where it stopped. Here four Guards and an officer, 
who escorted it, entered the cumbrous vehicle and closed its 
blinds; then through a chink, carefully arranged, the officer 
began to look down the Rue Cocatrix, as if he expected some 
one. 

Every one was occupied with the ceremony, so that neither 
the carriage nor the precautions taken by those who were in 
it were observed. Friquet, with ever-watchful eye, the only 
one who could have got hold of the mystery, had gone to eat 
his apricots on the cornice of a house fronting Notre Dame; 
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from there he saw the King, the Queen, and Mazarin, and 
heard the Mass as well as if he had been taking part in it. 

Toward the end of the service, the Queen, seeing that Com- 
minges was standing near, waiting for the confirmation of an 
order that she had already given him before leaving the Louvre, 
said to him in a low voice: 

“Go, Comminges, and may God prosper you! ” 

Comminges immediately left the church and went down the 
Rue Saint Christophe. 

Friquet, who saw this handsome official marching along fol- 
lowed by two Guards, amused himself by following him; and 
he did this with greater pleasure, as the ceremony was just 
ending and the King was returning to his carriage. 

Scarcely had the officer seen Comminges make his appearance 
at the-end of the street before he gave an order to the coach- 
man, who instantly set his machine in motion and stopped it 
in front of Broussel’s house. 

Comminges knocked at the door at the same moment as the 
carriage stopped at it. 

Friquet waited behind Comminges for the opening of the 
door. 

“What are you doing here, you rascal?” asked Com- 
minges. 

“JT am waiting to go into Maitre Broussel’s, officer,” replied 
Friquet, in that tone of simplicity which a Parisian gamin 
knows so well how to assume when it suits his purpose. 

“Then he really lives here ?” said Comminges. 

HV 63, sir.” 

“ And which story does he occupy ?” 

“The whole house,” replied Friquet; “the house is his own.” 

“ But where does he generally stay ? ” 

“ When he is working he is mostly on the second story ; but 
he goes down to the first floor to take his meals; and at this 
time he must be at dinner, for it is twelve o’clock.” 

“ Good,” said Comminges. 

At this moment the door was opened. The officer questioned 
the lacquey, and learned that Maitre Broussel was at home, 
and was, in fact, at dinner. Comminges therefore went up 
behind the lacquey, and Friquet went up behind Comminges. 

Broussel was seated at table with his family, having his wife 
opposite him, his two daughters one on each side of him, and 
at the end of the table his son Louviéres. The councillor, by 
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the way, was entirely recovered from his accident. The good 
man, restored to perfect health, was tasting the fine fruit that 
Madame de Longueville had sent him. 

Comminges, having stopped the lacquey from announcing 
him, opened the door himself, and found himself in the pres- 
. ence of this family party. 

On seeing the officer, Broussel felt himself somewhat agi- 
tated; but observing that he bowed politely, he arose and 
bowed also. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this reciprocal politeness, anxiety 
was painted on the faces of the women. Louviéres turned 
very pale, and waited impatiently for the officer’s explanation. 

“Sir,” said Comminges, “I am the bearer of an order from 
the King.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Broussel; “ what is the order ?” 

And he held out his hand. 

“YT am ordered to arrest you, sir,” replied Comminges, in the 
same tone, with the same politeness; “and if you will believe 
me you will spare yourself the trouble of reading this long 
letter, and will follow me.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into the midst of these good peo- 
ple, so peaceably met together, it could not have produced a 
more terrible effect. Broussel drew back, all of a tremble. It 
was a fearful thing, at that period, to be imprisoned through 
the King’s enmity. Louviéres made a motion as if to procure 
his sword, which was ona chair in the corner of the room ; 
but a glance from the good man Broussel’s eye, who, in the 
midst of all this, did not lose his presence of mind, stopped 
this act of desperation. Madame Broussel, who was sepa- 
rated from her husband by the breadth of the table, burst into 
tears, and the young girls held their father in their arms. 

“Come, sir,” said Comminges, “let us make haste; the 
King must be obeyed.” 

“Sir,” replied Broussel, “I am in bad health; I cannot 
yield myself a prisoner in this state. I ask for time.” 

“It is impossible,” replied Comminges; ‘the order is posi- 
tive, and must be executed immediately.” 

“ Impossible ?” exclaimed Louviéres. “Take care, sir, that 
you do not drive us to desperation.” 

“ Impossible ?” cried a shrill voice at the end of the room. 

Comminges turned and saw Dame Nanette, with her broom 
in her hand and her eyes blazing with anger. 
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“My good Nanette,” said Broussel, “be quiet now, I beg of 
ou.” 
‘ “I? I keep myself quiet when they are arresting my mas- 
ter, the support, the liberator, the father of the good people! 
Ah! yes, indeed; you know me well enough. Will you be 
gone ?” said she to Comminges. 

Comminges smiled. 

“Come, sir,” said he, turning toward Broussel, “silence this 
woman and follow me.” 

“ Silence me!—me!—me!” cried Nanette; “ah! yes, in- 
deed; but it would require some one rather better than you, 
my fine King’s-bird. You shall soon see! ” 

And Dame Nanette rushed to the window, opened it, and in 
a voice so piercing that it could be heard in the square in 
front of Notre Dame : 

“ Help!” cried she; “they are arresting my master! They 
are arresting the councillor Broussel! Help! help!” 

“Sir,” said Comminges, “tell me immediately — will you 
obey, or do you resist the King’s orders ?” 

“T obey, I obey, sir,’’ cried Broussel, endeavouring to release 
himself from his daughters’ arms, and, by his look, to check his 
son, who was every moment ready to escape from him. 

“In that case,” said Comminges, “ silence that old woman.” 

“ Ah! old woman indeed,” screamed Nanette. 

And clinging to the bars of the window, she continued to 


scream, “ Help! help for Maitre Broussel ! They are arresting . 


him because he stood by the people! Help!” 

Comminges seized the servant and tried to force her from 
her post; but at this moment another voice, issuing from a 
sort of entresol, screamed in a falsetto tone: 

“ Murder! fire! assassins! They are killing M. Broussel! 
They are murdering M. Broussel ! ” 

It was Friquet’s voice. Dame Nanette, finding herself sup- 
ported, renewed her cries with increased vigor, and joined in 
chorus. 

Faces, attracted by curiosity, began to appear at the windows. 


The people, attracted to the end of the street, came running up: © 


first one or twomen; then groups; thena crowd. They heard 
the cries, they saw the carriage, but they did not understand. 
Friquet jumped from the entresol to the hood of the coach. 

“They are trying toarrest M. Broussel!” he cried ; ‘there 
are Guards in the carriage, and the officer is upstairs,” 
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The crowd began to murmur, and surrounded the horses. The 
two Guards who had remained in the passage now went up to - 
assist Comminges ; those who were in the coach opened the 
doors and crossed their pikes. 

“There, do you see them?” cried Friquet; “do you see 
them? There they are!” 

The coachman turned and gave Friquet a cut with his whip 
that made him howl with pain. 

“ Ah, you devil’s coachman,” cried Friquet, “ you meddle in 
this, do you! Just wait.” 

And he regained his entresol, from“which he assailed the 
coachman with all the projectiles’he could find. 

In spite of the hostile demonstrations of the Guards, and 
perhaps on account of them, the people began to grumble, and 
went up to the horses; but the Guards drove back the most 
violent by blows with their pikes. 

Meantime the tumult continued to increase, and soon the 
street could no longer contain the spectators, who flocked from 
every quarter. The crowd began to take possession of the 
space which the formidable pikes of the Guards had formed 
between them and the coach. The soldiers, hemmed in as if 
by a living wall, were just going to be crushed against the 
naves of the wheels and panels of the coach — the cries of 
“In the King’s name!” twenty times repeated by the officer 
had had no effect upon this formidable crowd, which it ap- 
peared, indeed, only to exasperate the more — when at the cry 
of “In the King’s name!” a cavalier hastened up, and seeing 
the uniforms ill-treated he threw himself into the fray, sword 
in hand, and brought the Guards unlooked-for aid. 

This cavalier was a young man of fifteen or sixteen, pale 
with anger. He dismounted, like the other Guards, set his 
back against the pole of the carriage, made a rampart of his 
horse, drew his pistols from his holster, put them into his gir- 
dle, and then began to lay about him like a man to whom the 
use of the sword is familiar. 

For ten minutes, alone and unsupported, he resisted every 
attack of the crowd. 

Comminges was then seen pushing Broussel before him. 

“ Let us break the carriage to pieces!” cried the people. 

“ Help!” screamed Nanette. 

“ Murder!” cried Friquet, continuing to shower down on the 
Guards everything he could find. 


¢ 
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“Tn the King’s name!” exclaimed Comminges. 

“The first man who advances is dead!” cried Raoul, 
who, finding himself much pressed upon, permitted a sort of 
giant, who was about to crush him, to taste the point of his 
sword, and who, feeling himself wounded, fell back howling 
dismally. 

For it was Raoul, who, just returned from Blois, as he had 
promised the Comte de la Fére, after an absence of five days, 
had wished to have a glance at the ceremony, and had taken 
the streets that would lead him more directly to Notre Dame. 
When he had reached the entrance of the Rue Cocatrix, he 
had been carried along by the crowd; and at the ery of “In 
the King’s name!” he had remembered Athos’s words — 
“Serve the King,” and had run to fight for the King, whose 
Guards were being ill-treated. 

Comminges, as it were, flung Broussel into the carriage and 
darted in after him. At this moment a shot was fired, a ball 
passed through Comminges’s hat and broke the arm of one of 
the Guards. Comminges looked up, and, in the midst of the 
smoke, saw the threatening face of Louviéres looking out of 
the second-story window. 

“Very well, sir,” cried Comminges ; “you will hear of me 
again !” 

“ And you also, sir,” replied Louviéres, “and we will then 
see who speaks the louder!” 

Friquet and Nanette still continued their screaming. Their 
cries, the noise of the shot, the smell of the powder, always so 
intoxicating, produced their effect. 

“Death to the officer — death!” shouted the crowd. 

And there was a fearful movement. 

“One step more,” exclaimed Comminges, raising the blinds, 
that every one might see into the carriage, and putting his 
sword to Broussel’s breast, — “one step more, and I kill the 
prisoner! I am ordered to carry him away, alive or dead. I 
will take him away dead, that’s all!” 

A terrible cry was heard. The wife and daughters of 
Broussel stretched out their supplicating hands to the people. 

The people understood that this officer, so pale, yet who 
appeared so resolute, would do what he said. Consequently, 
though they continued to threaten, they drew back. 

Comminges took the wounded Guard into the carriage, and 
ordered the others to shut the door. 


a 
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“To the palace!” said he to the coachman, who was more 
dead than alive. 

He whipped his horses, which cleared a broad space in the 
crowd; but on reaching the quay, they were obliged to stop; 
the carriage was upset and the horses carried off, overpowered 
and bruised by the crowd. 

Raoul, on foot, —for he had not had time to remount his 
horse, — tired of dealing blows with the flat of his sword, as 
the Guards were doing with theirs, began to use the point; 
but this terrible and last resource only, “exasperated the multi- 
tude. From time to time, also, the barrel of a carbine or the 
blade of a sword began to shine in the midst of the crowd. 
Some gun-shots were ‘also heard, doubtless fired in the air, but 
their echoes did not make the heart vibrate any the less; and 
projectiles continued to be showered from the windows, while 
voices were heard that are heard only in times of insurrection, 
and countenances were seen that are seen only in days of 
bloodshed. The cries of “Death! death to the Guards!” 
“To the Seine with the officer!” rose above all the tumult, 
vast as it was. 

Raoul, his hat battered in and his face smeared with blood, 
felt that not only his strength, but his senses, began to fail 
him. A reddish mist swam before his eyes; and through this 
mist he saw a hundred arms stretched toward him, ready to seize 
him when he fell. Comminges was tearing his hair with rage 
in the overturned carriage. The Guards, engaged as they 
were in defending their own persons, could assist no one. All 
was nearly over: carriage, horses, Guards, attendants, nay, 
perhaps even the prisoner himself, — all were about to be torn 
to pieces, when suddenly a well-known voice sounded in 
Raoul’s ears, when all at once a large sword was seen flashing 
in the air; at the same instant the crowd gave way, torn, over- 
thrown, and crushed ; an officer of the Musketeers, cutting and 
slashing right and left, galloped up to Raoul and caught him 
in his arms just as he was falling. 

“ Sandieu!” cried the’ officer, “have they murdered him ? 
The worse for them, if they have!” 

And he turned round, so formidable in his strength, his rage, 
and his threatening appearance, that even the most violent of 
the rebels ran over one another to escape him, and some even 
rolled into the Seine. 

“M. d’Artagnan!” murmured Raoul. 
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“ Yes, Sandieu! my own self, and luckily for you, it seems to 
me, my young friend. Here! you there!” he cried out, 
standing up in his stirrups and raising his sword as he beck- 
oned to his Musketeers, who had not been able to follow hin, 
so impetuous had been his course, — “ come ! sweep me away 
all this scum! To your muskets, men! Make ready, aim ” — 

At this command, the mountains of people gave way so sud- 
denly that D’Artagnan could not restrain a Homeric burst of 
laughter, 

“Thank you, D’Artagnan,” said Comminges, showing half 
his body out of the door of the prostrate carriage; “thank you 
also, young gentleman. Give me your name, that I may report 
it to the Queen.” : 

Raoul was about to reply, when D’Artagnan whispered to 
him. “Hold your tongue,” said he; “let me answer.” 

Then turning towards Comminges: 

“Lose no time, Comminges,” he continued ; “get out of 
the carriage if you can, and get another.” 

“ But where am I to find one ?” 

“Pardieu! take the first that may happen to pass over the 
Pont-Neuf ; any one who may be in it will be only too happy, 
I hope, to lend their carriage for the King’s service.” 

“ But,” said Comminges, “I do not know” — 

“Go along, then, or in five minutes all these mad fools will 
return with swords and muskets, you will be killed and your 
prisoner rescued. Go! And see — yonder comes a carriage.” 

Then leaning down again to Raoul: « By no means tell him 
your name,” he whispered. 

The youth looked at him with an air of astonishment. 

“Very well, I am off,” said Comminges; “and should they 
return, fire upon them.” 

“No, no,” answered D’Artagnan; “on the contrary, let no 
one stir; one shot fired now would be dearly paid for to- 
morrow.” 

Comminges took his four Guards, and the same number of 
Musketeers, and ran to the carriage. He made those who 
were in it get out, and brought it up to the broken vehicle. 

But when, in removing Broussel from the one to the other, 
the people saw him whom they called their liberator, they 
uttered terrible cries and again rushed toward the carriage. 

“Be off with you!” said D’Artagnan. “Here are ten 
Musketeers to attend you, and I will keep twenty to check 
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the people. Be off, and do not lose a single instant. Ten 
men for Monsieur de Comminges!” 

Ten men detached themselves from the troop, surrounded 
the carriage, and set off at a gallop. 

At the departure of the carriage the cries were redoubled. 
More than ten thousand people were assembled on the quay, 
blocking up the Pont-Neuf and the adjacent streets. 

Some shots were fired. A Musketeer was wounded. 

“Forward!” cried D’Artagnan, driven beyond patience, 
and biting his mustache. And with his twenty men he made 
such a charge upon the people as overthrew them in utter con- 
fusion and dismay. 5 

One man alone kept his ground, with an arquebus in his 
hand. 

“Ah!” said that man, “it was you who before wanted to 
murder him! Wait!” 

And he lowered his arquebus at D’ Artagnan, who was com- 
ing on at full gallop. 

D’Artagnan bent down to his horse’s neck. The young 
man fired: the ball cut the plume of his hat. The horse, 
bounding forward at full speed, struck against this rash indi- 
vidual, who thus singly endeavoured to stay the tempest, and 
sent him staggering against the wall. 

D’Artagnan pulled his horse up on his haunches, and while 
his Musketeers continued their charge, he returned, with his 
sword raised over him whom he had overthrown. 

« Ah, sir,” exclaimed Raoul, who recognised the young man 
from having seen him in the Rue Cocatrix, “spare him, sir, 
for it is his son!” 

D’Artagnan held his arm, about to strike. 

«“ Ah! you are his son,” said he; “that’s quite another 
thing.” 

“JT surrender, sir,” said Louviéres, holding out his dis- 
charged arquebus to the officer. 

“Eh! No, do not give yourself up; on the contrary, off 
with you, and that quickly. If I take you, you will certainly 
be hanged.” 

The young man did not wait to be told twice; he slipped 
under the horse’s neck, and disappeared at the corner of the 
Rue Guénégaud. 

“Faith,” said D’Artagnan to Raoul, “it was time for you to 
stop my hand; in another moment he would have been a dead 
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man; and, by my faith, when I had learnt who it was 1 
should have been sorry that I had killed him.” 

“Ah, sir,’ said Raoul, “allow me, after having thanked 
you for this poor fellow, to thank you for myself; for I also 
was just about to be killed when you arrived.” 

“Wait, wait, young man, and do not fatigue yourself with 
talking.” Then drawing a flask of Spanish wine from one of 
his holsters : 

“There,” said he, “ drink a couple of mouthfuls of this.” 

Raoul drank, and wished to repeat his thanks. 

“Hush!” said D’Artagnan, “we will talk about that by 
and by.” 

Then, seeing that the Musketeers had cleared the quay 
from the Pont-Nenf to the Quay Saint Michel, and that they 
were returning, he raised his sword for them to quicken their 
pace. 

The Musketeers came up at a trot; and at the same time, 
from the other side of the quay, the ten men whom D’Arta- 
gnan had sent as the escort of Comminges were seen 
returning. 

“Hola!” cried he to the latter, “did anything fresh 
happen ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the sergeant; “ the carriage broke down 
again ; it was a regular fatality.” 

D’Artagnan shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are awkward fellows,” said he. “When one chooses 
a coach it ought to be a strong one; the coach with which a 
Broussel is arrested should be able to carry ten thousand 
men.” 

“What are your orders, lieutenant ? ” 

“Take the detachment and lead it to quarters.” 

“ But will you retire alone ?” 

“Certainly ; do you suppose that I need an escort ? ” 

“ But, nevertheless ?? — 

eG: 

The Musketeers departed, and D’Artagnan remained alone 
with Raoul. 

“ Now. are you in pain?” said he to him. 

“ Yes, sir; my head is heavy and burning.” 

“Come, let us see what is the matter with your head,” said 
D’Artagnan, raising his hat. “Aha! a contusion.” 

“ Yes, I believe that I received a flower-pot on my head.” 
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“The curs!” said D’Artagnan. “But you have got spurs 
on — were you on horseback ? ” 

“Yes; but I dismounted to defend M. de Comminges, and 
my horse was captured. But look, there he is!” 

In fact, at that moment Raoul’s horse passed by with 
Friquet on his back, galloping along, waving his four-coloured 
cap and crying out: 

“ Broussel! Broussel ! ” 

“Hola! stop, you rascal!” exclaimed D’Artagnan, “and 
bring that horse here.” 

Friquet heard well enough, but he ‘pretended not to hear, 
and endeavoured to continue his course. 

D’Artagnan had for a moment a great desire to ride after 
Master Friquet; but as he did not wish to leave Raoul alone, 
he contented himself with drawing a pistol from his holsters 
and cocking it. 

Friquet had a quick eye and a sharp ear; he saw D’Arta- 
gnan’s movement and heard the sound of the lock; he there- 
fore suddenly drew up his horse. 

« Ah! it is you, officer,” said he, coming up to D’Artagnan ; 
“JT am really very glad to meet you again.” 

D’Artagnan looked earnestly at Friquet, and recognised the 
little waiter of the Rue de la Calandre. 

« Ah! is it you, young rascal?” said he. “Come here.” 

«‘ Yes, itis me, officer,” replied Friquet, with his innocent 
look. 

“ Have you changed your employment? You are no longer 
either a choir boy or a tavern waiter? You have become a 
horse thief? ” 

«“ Ah, officer, how can you say so?” cried Friquet; “I 
was looking for the gentleman to whom the horse belongs — 
a handsome cavalier, brave as Cesar.” (He then pretended 
to see Raoul for the first time.) “Ah! well, surely I am 
not mistaken,’ he continued, “there is the gentleman, 
I do declare. You will remember the boy, will you not, 
sir?” 4 

Raoul put his hand into his pocket. 

«“ What are you going to do? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“To give ten livres to this excellent boy,” replied Raoul, 
drawing a pistole from his pocket. 

“Ten kicks!” said D’Artagnan. “Be off with you, you 
young scoundrel, and remember that I have your address.” 
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Friquet, who did not expect to get off so easily, made but one 
jump from the quay to the Rue Dauphine, where he vanished. 
Raoul mounted his horse, and they both went at a slow pace, 
D’Artagnan guarding the youth, as if he had been his own son, 
toward the Rue Tiquetonne. 

All the way there were many low mumurs and distant 
threats; but at the sight of the officer, with his military 
aspect, and his powerful sword suspended from his wrist by 
its thong, the crowd gave way, and no serious attack was made 
on the two horsemen. 

They reached the Hotel de la Chevrette without accident. 

The fair Madeline informed D’Artagnan that Planchet was 
returned, accompanied by Mousqueton, who had borne the 
extraction of the ball most heroically, and was as well as 
could be expected. 

D’Artagnan then ordered Planchet to be called ; but 
Planchet did not respond to these calls; he had disappeared. 

“Some wine, then,” said D’Artagnan. 

When the wine was brought and D’Artagnan was alone 
with Raoul: 

“ You are mighty well satisfied with yourself, are you not ? ” 
said he, looking hard at him. 

“Why, yes,” replied Raoul, «it appears to me that I have 
done my duty. Have I not defended the King ? ” 

“ And who told you to defend the King ? ” 

“M. le Comte de la Fére himself.” 

“Yes, the King. But this day you have not defended the 
King — you have defended Mazarin, which is not the same 
thing.” 

Sr latth. gir, 

“You have done a very foolish thing, young man, — you 
have interfered in matters which did not concern you.” 

“ Nevertheless, you yourself ” — 

“Oh, I! That is quite another thing ; I have obeyed my 
captain’s orders. Your captain is M. le Prince; understand 
this well — you have no other. But did any one see this 
giddy pate,” continued D’Artagnan, “who must go and make 
himself a Mazarinist, and help to arrest Broussel! Do not 
breathe a word of this on any account, or M. le Comte de la 
Fére would be furious.” 

“ Why, do you think that the Count would be angry with me, 
sir?” 
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“Do I think it? Iam quite sure of it; otherwise I should 
thank you, for you have been working for us. Therefore it is 
that I scold you at this time and place; the storm, believe me, 
will be more gentle. Besides,my dear boy,” added D’Arta- 
gnan, “I make use of the privilege that your guardian has 
granted me.” 

“T do not understand you, sir,” said Raoul. 

D’Artagnan arose, went to his desk, took out a letter and 
gave it to Raoul. 

When Raoul had run over its contents, his face clouded. 
“ Oh, mon Dieu!” said he, raising his’ fine eyes, moist with 
tears, to D’Artagnan’s ; “so the Count has left Paris without 
bidding me farewell ?” 

“He left four days ago,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“But the letter indicates that he is running the risk of 
death.” 

“ Risk of death! You may make yourself quite easy on that 
score. No; he is gone on business, and will soon return. In 
the meantime I hope you have no objection to accept me as 
your guardian for the time being ?” 

“Oh, no, M. d’Artagnan, — you are so brave and the Count 
loves you so dearly !” 

“ Well, then, mon Dieu! you must love me too. I will not 
plague you much; but this is on condition that you remain a 
Frondeur, my young friend, and a warm Frondeur too.” 

“ But may I continue to see Madame de Chevreuse ? ” 

“ Most assuredly, mordieu! and the coadjutor and Madame 
de Longueville also; and if the good man Broussel were there, 
whose arrest you so foolishly helped, I would say to you, Go 
and make your excuses to M. Broussel as quickly as you can, 
and kiss him on both cheeks.” 

“Well, sir, I will obey you, although I do not understand 
you.” 

“There is no necessity for your understanding me. See,” 
said D’Artagnan, turning to the door, which had just been 
thrown open, “here comes’M. du Vallon, with his clothes torn.” 

«“ Yes,” said Porthos, dripping with perspiration and covered 
with dust, “but in exchange I have torn a good many skins. 
Those rascals wanted to take away my sword. Peste! what 
a riot!” continued the giant, with his tranquil air; “but I 
settled more than twenty of them with the pommel of Bali- 
zarde, A thimbleful of wine, D’Artagnan !” 
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“ Oh, I will answer for you!” said the Gascon; “fill Por. 
thos’s glass to the brim. “But when you have drunk, I want 
your opinion.” 

Porthos tossed off the glass of wine, and when he had re- 
placed the glass on the table and sucked his mustache: 

“ On what ? ” said he. 

“Why,” replied D’Artagnan, “ here is M. de Bragelonne, who 
wanted to assist in the arrest of M. Broussel with all his might, 
and whom I had great difficulty in preventing from defending 
M. Comminges.”’ 

“ Peste!” said Porthos ; “and what would his guardian say 
if he heard this ? ” 

“ There, do you hear?” broke in D’Artagnan. “Be a Fron- 
deur, my friend ; and remember that I am the Count’s repre- 
sentative in everything.” 

And he shook his purse. 

Then turning to his companion, “ Are you coming, Porthos ? ” 
said he. 

“Where ?” demanded Porthos, pouring out another glass of 
wine. 

“To pay our respects to the Cardinal.” 

Porthos swallowed the second glass with the same serenity 
that he had swallowed the first, took up his hat that he had 
laid upon a chair, and followed D’ Artagnan. 

Raoul, astounded at what he had seen, remained, D’ Arta. 
gnan having forbidden him to leave the room until all the com- 
motion was appeased. 




















